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THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
SYMPHONY No. 29 in A, K.201 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
SYMPHONY No. 38 in D, K.504 
“PRAGGE 


SAX2356 (stereo) 





or 


N SiC LOD GAO Mi Gaalolalod) 


Available August Sth. 
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DIAMOND STYLUS 
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back again after ten years 













SAPPHIRES 

TYPE NO: TO FIT CARTRIDGE TYPE: PRICE 

1M100 BSR TC4 5.110. since we stopped making IM Thorn Needles 

1M200 Collaro GP27/Chancery (you will remember the famous Top-Hat packs) 
Decca 33A/B/C 5.110. we have been continually asked by customers 

1M300 — sero hoy egal pe ‘when are you going to make IM styli?’ 

1M400 Acos HGP30/35/41/GP19 511d. Our answer has been that we would produce styli 

IM600 BSR TC8M/TC8H 511d. only when we were certain of achieving and 

1M700 Acos GP59 511d. maintaining the very high standards required both 

M800 Collaro Studio O/P/Ceramic 5.11. by ourselves and by IM customers. 

1M900 Garrard GC2/Ceramic 5.11d. We have at last found the craftsmen-technicians 

1M1000 Collaro PX Transcription 13. 4d. who feel as we do about producing a really high 

1M1200 HMV Double “C” 6. 5d. quality range of styli. 

M1400 Decca XMS 13. 4d. Their experience in cutting and polishing 

1M2000 EMI Multiplay 10. 5d. gem-stones, together with the instruments and 

1M2100 EMI RS3 10. 5d. know-how necessary to meet the fine tolerances we 

1M2400 Acos Types 65/1-65/3 5.11d. demanded, ensures that these styli will satisfy 

snenee Gurverd GCS ore. the most discerning enthusiast. 

1M3200 Goldring 500 8. 5d. 

1M3400/5 Ronette DC284 Stereo 6. 5d. We set out to produce a first-class product 

1M3400|7 —- Ronette DC284 Stereo &L/P 6. 5d. regardless of cost. 

1M3500/7 BSR Stereo 5.11d. In fact we found that we can offer these top-quality 

1M3600 Collaro TX88 15. 3d. styli at certainly no more than average prices, 

1M3700 Goldring 580 & 600 13. 4d. as you can see from the list on the left. 

1M3800/5 = Garrard GCS10/Stereo 5.11d. Yet each IM stylus is checked at a magnification of 

1M3800/7 Garrard GCS10/Stereo&L/P = 5.11. x80 and each batch is sampled at x500. 

14000 Acos GP71/3 5.110 It is by this scrupulous inspection that the quality 

1M5100/7__— Philips Stereo 3063 6. 5d. is maintained and that we are able to guarantee 

IMD2500 Sonotone Ceramic 2TS 15. 3d. IM diamond styli for 6 months. 

esi rset a a Call in at our record departments or the Service Shop 

pimp a ag nt expert will fit your stylus). 
r fill in the reply coupon and post it to 

seinen Alfred Imhof Limited, Dept. 18 

TYPE NO: TO FIT CARTRIDGE TYPE: PRICE 112-116 New Oxford St. WC1, or ‘phone Museum 7878 

iMsoo cece oe saat £2.9.6d. IM products are available only from Imhofs. 

— Oe ee CALE SA, EONS AOE SNORE SE A A AIR: 

1M800 Collaro Studio O/P/Ceramic £2.9.6d. 

onal ye M: = en ona please send me 1 diamond/sapphire stylus Type No: 

1M1400 Decca XMS £2.9.6d. 

1M3100 Garrard GC8 £2.9.6d. ——- «4 

1M3200 Goldring 500 £2.9.6d. Mr/Mrs/Miss 

1M3400/5 Ronette DC 284 Stereo £2.9.6d. 

1M3400/7 Ronette DC284 Stereo&l/P £2.9 6d. Address 

1M3600 Collaro TX88 £2.9.6d. 

1M3800/5 Garrard GCS10/Stereo £2.9.6d. 


1M3800/7  . Garrard GCS10/Stereo&L/P £2.9.6d. Alfred Imhof Ltd Dept 18, 112-116 New Oxford St., London WC1 
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the amazing 


DECCA STEREO DECOLA 








See and hear this magnificent instrument at the Earls Court Radio Show 
24th August—3rd September 
Decca demonstration room in the Audio Hall—303 
also in Decca’s public demonstration theatre—X7 


P True high fidelity and true stereo in one superb piece of furniture 
(Regency design above; also to be available in a contemporary cabinet). 


Featuring the Decca ffss pick-up with stereo/mono microgroove head / Fe arr h ES 
: wih : ; DECCA STEREO 
and 78 head the finest pick-up in the world. Top quality stereo amplifiers. 
Unique multi-speaker system (patent applied for). FM radio. Generous 
Gs record storage space. The Regency model is priced at 395 gns. (tax paid). 


The Decca Stereo Decola plays all kinds of discs. 





DECCA RADIO AND TELEVISION INGATE PLACE QUEENSTOWN ROAD LONDON SW8 
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Mode! W.V.A. 


TAPE RECORDERS 


The W.V.A. tape recorder now has provision for Stereo plug in heads 
to enable this recorder to replay stereo. The regular models are 
retained with additions and improvements. Our high standard which 
has made these recorders famous has been maintained, resulting in 
their being chosen for the foremost musical centre in this country. 


30/50 WATT AMPLIFIER 


Gives 30 watts continuous signal and 50 watts peak Audio. With voice 
coil feedback distortion is 
under 0.1% and when 
arranged for tertiary feed- 
back and 100 volt line it is 
under 0.159%. The hum and 
noise is better than —85 dB 
referred to 30 watt. 


It is available in our stand- 
ard steel case with Baxen- 
dale tone controls and up 
to 4 mixed inputs, which 
may be balanced line 30 ohm 
microphones or equalised 
P.U.s to choice. 


ELECTRONIC MIXER/AMPLIFIER 


This high fidelity 10/15 watt Ultra Linear Amplifier has a built-in mixer 
and Baxendale tone controls. The standard model has 4 inputs, two for 
balanced 30 ohm microphones, one for pick-up C.C.I.R. compensated 
and one for tape or radio input. Alternative or additional inputs are 
available to special order. A feed direct out from the mixer is stan- 
dard and output impedances of 4-8-16 ohms or 100 volt line are to 
choice. All inputs and outputs are at the rear and it has been designed 
for cool continuous operation either on 19 x 7in. rack panel form or 
in standard ventilated steel case. 


Size 18 x 7} x 9}in. deep. 

Price of standard model £49. 

Also 3-way mixers and Peak Programme Meters 
4-way mixers 


12-way mixers, and 2 x 5-way stereo mixers with outputs for echo 
chambers, etc. Details on request. 














Will deliver 120 watts continuous signal and over 
200 watts peak Audio. It is completely stable with 
any type of load and may be used to drive motors 
or other devices to over 120 watts at frequencies 
from 20,000 down to 30 cps in standard form or 
other frequencies to order. The distortion is 
less than 0.2% and the noise level —-95 dB. A 
floating series parallel output is provided for 
100-120 V. or 200-250 V. and this cool running 
amplifier occupies 12} inches of standard rack 
space by II inches deep. Weight 60ib. 





Full details and prices of the above on request 


VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 


Telephones: LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 


Telegrams: “Vortexion, Wimble, London.” 
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The Quad 22 Control Unit incorporates 
every practical refinement for the 

full appreciation and enjoyment of 
the discriminating listener. 

For instance... 


THE BASS & TREBLE CONTROLS 


It is probably true that most bass and treble control systems—because of misuse— 
degrade quality more often than they improve it. Bass and treble controls should properly 
be designed for musical balance adjustment only, completely divorced from all filtering 
requirements and from all applications which can better be achieved by fixed networks. 
Even so, bass and treble controls should be used sparingly with a proper reference to 
“cancel” to ensure optimum adjustment. With a very good loudspeaker it should seldom 


be possible to improve the balance professionally achieved at the transmitting studio. 


Send a postcard to Dept. G for illustrated leaflet. 


ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. Huntingdon, Hunts. Telephone: Huntingdon 361 


QUAD [yor Nhe Moses Ypfoacn 
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This outstanding Pye High Fidelity 
Speaker (Model HF 5SMT) is one of 
the fine new range illustrated in our 
booklet: ‘‘ This Year of Hi Fi— 1960”’ 
Suitable for single channel or stereo 
systems, this speaker is presented 
in a slim cabinet of modern design 
finished in a choice of mahogany 
or walnut veneers. Why not call in and 
hear it for yourself. Try it witha 
variety of systems—it takes only a 
moment to change from one to 
another with the famous Imhof 
Comparator. You can get any advice 
you need from our experts. If you 
cannot call in—please complete the 
coupon below for 
our wonderful free booklet. 
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i 
| To: ALFRED IMHOF LTD., DEPT. 18 


112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 
Tel: MUSeum 7878 Please send me a copy of 
“This year of Hi Fi—1960”’ 
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I: is nearly twelve years since we introduced 
Britain’s first Tape Recorder—the Ferrograph. 
Twelve exciting years during which its 
outstanding reputation has encircled the world. 
Yes, it is quite true that last year 47° of our 
output was sent overseas. Having designed 
and built such an exceptional instrument we 
might excusably have rested on our laurels. 
But that would have been short-sighted and 
foolish. Instead, we devoted those twelve 
rewarding years to intensive and unceasing 
improvement. Month by month a team of 
engineers—each of whom is literally dedicated 
to the advancement of sound recording on 
tape—assesses each new development as it 
emerges from the world’s laboratories. No 
matter its source—whether it be a new trend 
from the U.S.—an electronic application 
from the Continent—a significant new British 


Three Independent Motors - Synchronous Capstan Motor - 
Switched Speed Change with Compensated Correction Network 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Recording Level Meter - 
Separate Tone Controls 






engineering technique—each is 

closely studied with an eye to the 
future and its possible incorporation in 

the Ferrograph. This painstaking and often 
unspectacular research programme exists for 
one purpose only—to ensure that the 
Ferrograph maintains its lead in the field of 
magnetic tape recording. No matter which 
Ferrograph model you choose—whether mono 
or stereo—you can be certain that its many 
advanced mechanical and electrical features 
will confirm your shrewd judgement that in 
Tape Recorders—as in most other things— 
the best is always cheapest in the end. 


Stereo 808 

Two speeds 33/7} i.p.s. For use 4A/N Two speeds 33/7} i.p.s. 

with external Hi Fi amplifiers, Monaural Recording / Playback. 

and Loud Speakers. The all- 81 Gns 
purpose machine for Monaural 
or Stereo Recording / Playback. 
105 Gns. 


Series 4A 


The tueomparable WEFFO oraph 


BRITISH FERROGRAPH RECORDER CO. LTD. 


(A subsidiary of the Ferrograph Company Ltd.) 


New Temporary Address : 88, HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER S.W.1. TEL.: SULLIVAN 5426/7/8 





Brief Stop - Interchangeable Plug-in Heads 
High Fidelity 2$ Watts Output Stage 
Uses 8” Tape Spools - Gear-Driven Turns Counter - Automatic Switch Cuts Motors at End of Spool - Endless Loop Cassette (Optional Extra) 
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THEY LOOK SO GOOD The moment you see the styling of a Truvox Tape 
. .: 39 Recorder, you know it is the machine for you. 
rs Foolproof and simple in operation with professional 
7) — facilities, a Truvox Recorder will be the centre 
~ of your home enjoyment of speech and music. 





See them at your dealers. 





, ew 
THEY SOUND SO GOOD ag 7 J- 
You'll enjoy ‘listening’ more than ever before. All the a Aap on 
technical know-how of a decade of specialisation, to te ee: 4 | 
give perfect sound enjoyment, is embodied in the seq ¢ ‘- & 
Truvox R6 and R7.. .the original sound truly hi Bea 


recorded and truly re-played through /arge 
loudspeakers. Hear them at your dealers. 


THEY ARE SO GOOD 


That you'll never be satisfied with any other Recorder... 
once you’ve seen and heard them, you'll decide for 
yourself... 


i 










THEY MUST BE 





7” spools. 10 watts output. 


Records/Replays both 
directions. Twin speakers. 
. Response 30-17,000 c/s. 





Retail Price 75 gns. 
H.P. Facilities 
available. 
"in. RR AA 
SERVICE IN 
YOUR OWN 
HOME. 


7” spools. 4 watts output 
2 speeds. 8” x 6” speaker. 
R ( Response 30-1! 5,000 c/s. 
. Retail Price 55 gns. 


Ask your local dealer for a demonstration, or full details from:— 


TRUVOX LTD. NEASDEN LANE, LONDON, N.W.10. GLADSTONE 6455 
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Sensational SUCCESS 


y audiotape 


...0n the sensational C-SLOT REEL! 


Tape Recording experts and enthusiasts all 
wer the country are changing to AUDIOTAPE 
or its flawless perfection of sound reproduction 
oer the entire audio range and its consistent, 


miform quality from reel to reel. 


Available on all standard reel sizes, there 
are eight different types to meet every recording 
requirement. AUDIOTAPE, manufactured in the 
US.A., by Audio Devices Inc., gives you the truest 
sound your recording equipment can produce— 
Try AUDIOTAPE .. . it speaks for itself. 


Sensational C-SLOT REEL! 


Au 5” and 7” reels of AUDIOTAPE are 
supplied on the exclusive C-Slot Reel—the fastest- 
threading tape reel ever developed. The tape end, 
dropped into a slot in the hub, anchors itself 
automatically at the first turn of the reel. 


J ae) — A NAME FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 


Concessionnaires to the United Kingdom 


LEE PRODUCTS (Gt. Britain) LIMITED 
‘ELPICO HOUSE” - LONGFORD STREET 


Telephone: EUSton 5754 (all lines) 


a 





LONDON, N.W.1 


Telegrams: Leprod, London 
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BTrH COFFEE-TABLE STEREO 
REPRODUCER CABINET 












Now you can have the brilliant BTH Stereo 
high fidelity reproducer mounted in this cleverly 
designed and beautifully constructed coffee-table cabinet! 
This is a really handsome piece of furniture of superb finish. 
It is available in either Sapele Mahogany or Medium Walnut, 
and has been designed to house the famous BTH Stereo, 
Mono high fidelity amplifier and control unit, together with 
pick-up and turntable. Each lid slides away and drops into a 
vertical position, or remains horizontal as a table top. 
Separate BTH speakers to match are available in special 
Lockwood enclosures. 

Cabinet/Coffee-table only PRICE £34.0.0. 






Type DC12 12-in. 
Dual-Channel 

Concentric Loud- 
speaker with built- 
in cross-over filter. 


PRICE—£25.0.0. 


Lockwood enclosure, 
acoustically tuned 

to speaker and fitted with 
BTH DC12 loudspeaker. 


PRICE—from £50.10.0. 








BTH Stereo Amplifier and Control Unit 





(20 watts output—two 10-watt channels) PRICE 49 gns. 
SUITABLE TURNTABLE AND PICK-UP of your choice can be supplied by your Hi Fi dealer. 


Full details supplied and stereo demonstrations gladly arranged on request. 


AEI Sound Equipment Limited 


CROWN HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, WC2 





A5567 
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THE MAGAZINE TAPE DECK 


a 
Surtaide- 


LABORATORY SERIES . 


AUTO TURNTABLE, TYPE A 
Designed by Garrard to _ bring 


The perfect product of combined 
quality tape recording and playing P P 

. f design and engineering achievement. 
within the range of everyone. 


A brand new model to meet the 
Controls reduced to an absolute 


: r demand for a Transcription Record 
minimum plus magazine loading— 


his deck. N Player with provision for automatic 
anyone can operate this deck. ° 


threading, anchoring or spilling of use if desired. Perfect playing from 
ite h | f both stereo and monophonic records. 
tape. the pleasures of tape 


This is a unit for the enthusiast. 
recording without the headaches. 


— ee”) Sl ee 


™\ 





MEET US ALL AT THE 
RADIO SHOW 
- STAND 56 


THE GARRARD ENGINEERING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Factory and Registered Office 
NEWCASTLE ST., 


ARERD> SWINDON, WILTS. 


TEL.: SWINDON 5321. TELEX: 44-271 










CATCH /T- 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Only with Fl-CORD can you have it both 
ways—really HI-FI and really portable 





Don’t be misled by the compact size. 
The Fi-corop is a high fidelity instru- 
ment of advanced scientific design — 
assuring true-to-life recordings. 


Frequency 50-12,000 c.p.s. + 3db. Tape 
speeds 7} i.p.s. and 1f i.p.s. Twin track 
record/playback, using standard 3}” 
spools. 


Wherever you go, you can take your 
FI-CORD with you, it is ideal for adding 


AND KEEP /T—WITH 








' Write for name and address of your nearest stockist to:— 
+ FI-CORD Ltd - 40a Dover St - London - 
Tel: HYDE PARK 3448 





W1 








the realism of sound to movie films. 


The FI-coRD weighs only 4} Ibs., 
measures 98” x 5” x 2?”, operates in any 
position (lid open or shut) and requires 
no power point. It runs on 4 batteries, 
rechargeable from the automatic charger 
supplied. 


Built-in speaker. Full playback volume. 
Extension speaker socket. Dynamic 
microphone with stop/start switch. 












Complete with 5 9 
Microphone, Tape, 

Batteries and Charger GNS 

or with Grampian DP4/M 

Microphone 
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THE UNIQUE SERVICES OF THE LONG PLAYING 
RECORD LIBRARY LTD. ARE DESIGNED 
TO GIVE YOU PLEASURE 


IF you have stereo equipment .. . 


THE STEREO RECORD LIBRARY 


is anew section of the Long Playing Record Library, especially 
formed for the music-lover with a stereo reproducer. 
Virtually every issue from every company is available on loan, 
not only of classical music, operetta and musical comedy, but 
some records of light music also. 

(And of course you have access to mono records if you wish.) 


For your further guidance we have published 


THE STEREO RECORD GUIDE 


which Alec Robertson in “The Gramophone”’ described as 
“very much worth while possessing”’. 
320 pp. 


Beautifully cloth-bound. 21/- 





Semi-permanent dust-jacket. Real gold-lettered spine 


The Stereo Record Guide is obtainable now from any good bookseller or 
record dealer who sells books. (All branches of W. H. Smith have it 
in stock) or send 22/- for a post-paid copy direct to the publishers. 





IF you onlygwant to borrow mono records .. . 


THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY 


offers your choice from any of the 5,000 best classical L/Ps 
issued over the past ten years (and of course if you wish later 
to change over to stereo you may do so at any time). 


For your further guidance we have published 


THE L.P.R.L. CLASSICAL CATALOGUE & 
HANDBOOK WITH 1959/60 SUPPLEMENT 


REPRINT NOW REDUCED TO 


4/ 6 a 





THE L.P.R.L. CLASSICAL CATALOGUE & HANDBOOK 


* Lists all mono records of 
classical music recommended 
by “‘the critics’. 


INCLUDED WITH THE 
CATALOGUE: 


(i) Full details of the Long Play- 
ing Record Library PAY- 
AS-YOU-BORROW scheme 
(with hiring charges as little 
as 2d. per day for each L/P 
borrowed). 


%* Includes “A basis for a collec- 
tion’’—a selection of L/Ps of 
exceptional merit. 

% Gives helpful advice on the 
care of, and reproduction of (ij) Full details of the L.P.R.L. 

F EL/Ps. unique Factory Fresh Sales 

Service for new L/Ps—which 

%* Is indispensable to the record 


is second to none in the 
collector. world! 











THE cipraRY PAY-AS-YOU-BORROW memeersuip 


for stereo and /or mono/ records. 
The payment of a modest annual subscription of £1.1.0 for membership brings into 
the reach of anyone with an L/P gramophone the entire repertoire of recorded classical music. 


@ Library records are in immaculate condition. 
No deposit is required. 


@ As a member you may borrow up to 5 L/Ps at a 
time (even more after you have been a member 
for three months). 


@ You may change records as frequently as you 
wish. A return-of-post changing service. 
@ Hiring charges as little as 2d. per day 
paid when records are returned). 
No extra charge for new issues or stereo records. 
@ Asa member you are privileged to buy 
used library records at reduced prices. 





BUY YOUR DISCS 





@ INSPECTION before dispatch means that only good 


AND FOR v pressings are chosen. 
Re, @ ADVICE. Wea ly the “b ding” d 
YOUR & m=  % FactoryFreshand ° #0V" meveply Die “tet mheedtial” ¢0 <ier 
LONG PLAYING ; 

NEW (=P be sure of newly @ PACKING. Unique and specially designed. All records 

I ed polythene sleeved. No charge or posting and packing on 
PURCHASES e/ onary ye ay ay any LP, M/P or two E/Ps sent within the British Isles 

scs 


MONO or STEREO 


“4 é 
“es env" 


(except Eire). No charge on export orders of £10 or over. 
@ GUARANTEE on all records. 


SEND LARGE S.A.E. FOR FURTHER DETAILS OF ALL OR ANY 
OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES TO 
THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY LTD. 
SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 
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The quality of the sound 
provided by record players 
depends on many components 
from styli to speakers. But the 
vital key to heavenly music 

is the cartridge. This is 
especially true of stereo, since 
the cartridge controls the 
separation between the two 
sound channels. Acos 
stereophonic cartridges are 
acknowledged to be amongst 
the very best in the world for 
performance, reliability and 


good value. 





ae 


A single-sided cartridge for 


stereo and mono. Output 200 
PV mV at I.§ cm/sec; frequency re- 
Pr 4 ponse 40-12,000 c/s ; separation 
PEELE A LOL 


between channels better than 
» -15 dB! Ideal for converting 
conventional players to stereo. 
Fits a number of arms, 
including Garrard, Collaro, 
B:S.R., 8.J.. (£2.12.Fo mel. 
P.T. with diamond stylus.) 
AcOStereo 73 


Turn-over cartridge for stereo, 
LP and 78. Output 250 mV at 
1.5 cm/sec. ; frequency response 
40-12,000 c/s ; separation 
between channels better than 
-20 dB. Available with choice of 
fixings to fit most well-known 
arms. (£2.12.10 with sapphire, 
£4.8.6 with diamond stylus, 
incl. P.T.) 





ARE DOING THINGS IN STYLI 
See us at the Radio Show, Stand 310, Audio Hall, First Floor 
COSMOCORD LTD WALTHAM CROSS HERTS - TEL: WALTHAM CROSS 25206 '(London subscribers please dial WS25206) 
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STANDARD LONG PLAY DOUBLE PLAY 
SIZES TOTAL RUOUNS TOTAL RUNNING Sizes TOTAL RUROHING 

FEET Time PRICE FEET TIME PRICE FEET TIME PRICE 
Giies) ‘ s o Giies) ‘ s o Gdies) « s o 
= 150 16 sums 56 225 | 24am 86 3" 300 32 sams 10 6 
a 300 | 32.. 10 6 450} 50 .. 14 6 s 1200 j2e 8 ..|2 50 
5" 600 |im 4am | 1 00 850 |1m3ius | 1 80] 52” | 1700 |3..0..| 2 176 
53° 850 |1,.31 .. | 1 76 | 1200/2. 8..] 1150 7 | 2400 /4..16 ..|4 00 

7 | 1200 j2,.8.. | 1150 | 1800 |3,,12 .. | 2 100 SUPERGRADE 
st" | 1750 [3,..6.. | 2 100 | 2400 4.16 .. | 3100] 7° | 1200 [eam Sun | 2 18 6 
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mss Mastertape 


MSS RECORDING COMPANY LIMITED, COLNBROOK, BUCKS. TEL. COLNBROOK 2431 
MSS SHOWROOM AND STUDIO: 21 BLOOMSBURY STREET.LONDON Wi 


CINTEL 


~ ano) YAYoIO Worsley Bridge Rd., London, S.E.26 
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Rank Cintel Limited are pleased to announce 

a decrease in the price of the Ampex 351 range 
of professional tape recorders, which are now 
being manufactured by Ampex in Great Britain. 


C.C.I.R. equalization is supplied as standard 
but N.A.B. equalization is available if required. 


Full details of the new lower prices now in 
operation are available from Rank Cintel Ltd., 
but as an example, the 351 2-channel 
portable equipment is now reduced to £875. 


August, 1969 





RANK CINTEL LIMITED 


HiTher Green 4600 
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INTRODUCING THE INCOMPARABLE 





The Shure Stereo Dynetic Cartridge is the stereo 
cartridge acclaimed by internationally recognized audio 
authorities and independent testing laboratories. It is 
designed and made specifically for the listener who 
appreciates accuracy and honesty of sound. Separates 
stereo disc sound channels with incisive clarity and 
produces music of outstanding purity. It is singularly 
smooth throughout the normally audible spectrum 
—recreates clean bass, brilliant treble and true-to- 
performance mid-range. Completely compatible . . . 
plays monophonic or stereo records. Manufactured 
in limited quantities for the critical music lover— 
available through specialist high fidelity dealers, 
complete with .0007” diamond stereo stylus. 


SHURE BROTHERS, INC., 
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Note to the Technically inclined: 


Shure Stereo Dynetic Cartridges are individually 
tested. The following are typical characteristics: 


DGE 


Frequency Response: 20 to 15,000 c/s 


Vertical and Lateral 
Compliance: 


Channel Separation : 


EVANSTON, 
U.K. REPRESENTATIVE: J. W. MAUNDER, 95 HAYES LANE, BECKENHAM, KENT 


3.5 x 10-6 cm./dyne. 


at 1 KC: 
5 KC: 
10 KC: 
15 KC: 


24.5dB 
21.048 
20.048 
13.0dB | 
pc 


U.S.A. 
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Recommended Tracking Pressure: 3-6 grams. The M7D 
fits 4-lead and 3-lead stereo transcription arms and record 
changers. Stylus can be replaced quickly and easily in the home. 
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vou cet H2¢é@0 REALISM... 


...With the 
wonderful 


EAAWY 
TAPE RECORDER 


Speech, music, sound effects... you get VIVID REALISM 
every time with this fine tape recorder. This isn't surprising when 
you consider its many ‘professional’ features. What is surprising 
is that such a quality machine should be so modestly priced. 
Hear it at your dealer’s and you'll realize that ‘His Master's 
Voice” offers TODAY'S FINEST TAPE RECORDER VALUE! 
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* Two speeds: 7} i/s and 33 i/s * Takes 7” spools 
3% Frequency response: 50-10,000 c/s at 74 i/s + 3dB 
* Half-track operation * Three-motor drive 

* Separate record and playback amplifiers 

* Three head system for instantaneous playback 

* Pause control for instantaneous stop/start 


ONLY & 


Complete with 1,200’ 







Emitape, spare spool and 







crystal microphone. 






HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


THE BEST PLACE TO SEE AND HEAR THIS EQUIPMENT IS 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


OXFORD STREET STORE 


HIRE RENTAL PURCHASE FACILITIES 


363 OXFORD STREET e MAY fair 1240 | LATE THURSDAY CLOSING 7 P.M. 
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Stereo or mono, portable or cabinet, 
however you choose, E*A:R mastery of 

ophone design, originality and 
development ensure that E-A°R make 
your model at your price. 


The combination of good 
looks and superb _per- 
formance is not confined 
to E*A‘R Gramophones. 
The new Tape Recorders 
offer the same attractive 
formula, plus unrivalled 
opportunities to exploit 
the fascination of recorded 
sound to its full extent. 
More fun, more facilities, 
more for your money! 





THE BANTAM (illus- 
trated) with 7” x 4” high 
flux speaker, volume, Bass 
and Treble Boost controls, 
28 gns. complete with micro- 
phone, 1,200 feet of L.P. 
tape and spare spool. 


TRIPLE-FOUR-S 
STEREO & MONO 


Reproducer 








No other Gramophone 
has all these features! 


“A: @ One model for 
. Tre oo Home & Export. 


Ceramic pick-up, 
PULL AMPLIFIERS. 110/230V 


@ 3 speakers, 10” x 6” @ Selector Switch: 
Bass, 7” x 4” Stereo Mono. 
zo Intermediate (Radio/Tape). 
with crossover and @ Garrard Changer 
Treble Unit. with Manual 


Volume, Bass, position. 

Treble and Balance * 
Controls. 49 GNS 
Triple-Four-M (Mono only) 34 GNS 


brings every note to life! 
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ew 
MusieMakers| 


DE LUXE MODEL 

@ E‘A‘R PUSH- 
PULL Amplifier. 

@ Latest Garrard 
changer, auto and 
manual. 


@ Adjustable stylus 
pressure. 
@ Volume & tone 
controls. 
@ Beautifully styled 
two-tone Cabinet. 
22 gns. 


De Luxe Non-Auto Model 
20 gns. 

Standard MusicMaker 
(BSR Changer) 19 gns. 


BIG SPEAKERS ! 


The farger and more sensitive speakers (10” x 6”) fitted to the E-A-R 
MusicMaker, and other E-A-R models, are your guarantee of better 
value and higher quality reproduction. 

You will appreciate especially 

the lack of distortion at peak 

volume, and increased clarity 

in quieter passages. 





E-A-R MODEL 500 


The luxurious Model 500 Stereogram is 
the cabinet development of the Triple 
Four Stereo, with twin hinged speaker 
compartments, each fitted with a 
10” Bass and separate Treble unit. 

73 gns. 


*Standard matching Extension Speaker 
for the Triple-Four STEREO is the 
E-A-R Type ERS9, price 6 gns. 
Provision is also made for the con- 
nection of any good quality matched 
pair of speakers (3 ohms). 








Floodlit control panel. : See and hear them 
at the 




















SS) ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD., The Square, Isleworth, Middx. RADIO SHOW, EARLS COURT 
’ 
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KATHLEEN 
FERRIER 


KATHLEEN FERRIER 


Handel 

Rodelinda—Art thou troubled? 
Gluck 

Orfeo and Euridice—What is life ? 
45-71034 


Drink to me only with thine eyes; 
Ye banks and braes 
45-71035 


Silent night, holy night; 
O come all ye faithful 
45-71036 


Bach 


St. Matthew Passion—Have mercy, 
Lord, on me 
45-71037 


Handel 
Messiah— 
O thou that tellest good tidings 


Samson—Return, O God of Hosts 
45-71038 


Mendelssohn 
Elijah—O rest in the Lord 
Handel 


Kerxes—Ombra mai fu 
45-71039 


Ca’ the yowes; O waly waly 
45-71072 

Folksongs 

45-71108 and 45-71135 


Bach 
St. John Passion—A]1 is fulfilled 
Mendelssohn 


Elijah—Woe unto them 
‘45-71112 


Songs by Brahms and Schumann 
45-71130 


Bach 


Mass in B minor—Qui sedes; Agnus Dei 
45-71138 


Songs by Quilter 
45-71139 
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Elgar 


Pomp and circumstance marches, 
Nos. 1&4 


The London Symphony Orchestra 


conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent 
45-71070 


Folk songs (arr. Britten) 
Peter Pears with 
Benjamin Britten (Piano) 
45-71074 


Handel 

Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus; 

Behold the Lamb of God 

The London Philharmonic Choir 

and The London Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
45-71080 


Elgar 
Chanson de nuit; Chanson de matin 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
45-71088 


Beethoven 

Fir Elise; Bagatelle in C minor 
Wilhelm Kempff 

45-71091 


Grieg 

Two elegiac melodies, Op.34 
The Danish State Radio 
Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Erik Tuxen 
45-7095 


Chopin 
Nocturne in F sharp minor; 
Nocturne in E flat major 
Peter Katin 

45-71098 
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7 inch 45 rpm records at 7/11l:d. each 


Warlock 

Capriol suite 

The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
conducted by Boyd Neel 

45-71102 


Folksongs 
Peter Pears 
45-71109 


Handel 

The harmonious blacksmith; 
Minuet in G minor 

Wilhelm Kempff 

45-71113 


Berlioz 

Hungarian march; 

Minuet of the will o’ the wisps 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra 


conducted by Eduard van Beinum 
45-71117 


Bach 

Jesu joy of man’s desiring; 
Wachet auf! 

Wilhelm Kempft 

45-7114 


Liszt 

Liebestraum No.3 in A flat; 
Consolation No.3 in D flat 
Peter Katin 

45-71137 

















MONO RECORDS 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT 
LONDON SEll 
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FAITH COMPTON MACKENZIE 


b. Eton, February, 28th, 1878 
d. London, July 9th, 1960 





: hart of our readers with long memories 
will recall seeing the signature of “F 
sharp” under a series of charming articles 
on a wide variety of subjects that appeared 
fom time to time in THE GRAMOPHONE 
from almost its first number up to the late 
40s, The pseudonym concealed the name 
of the wife of our Editor and the sister of 
Christopher Stone, Faith Compton 
Mackenzie. 

In the early days she helped also with the 
Editorial work on the paper and remained 
keenly interested in it to the end of her life. 
She was a very good and loyal friend to the 
London Editors and to myself, whom we 
shall greatly miss. Faith was the youngest 
daughter of the Reverend E. D. Stone, 
sometime Master of Eton College, and 
married Compton Mackenzie in 1905. This 
tall, handsome and gracious woman was one 
of those rare people who took a vital interest 
in the doings of her large and assorted 
company of men and women friends, but 
rarely talked about herself. Sir Compton 


AON 


Incorporating VOX . THE RADIO CRITIC . BROADCAST REVIEW 
CHRISTOPHER STONE 
Music Editor ALEC ROBERTSON 


Edited by SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 
London Editor ANTHONY C. POLLARD 


CECIL POLLARD 
Technical Editor P. WILSON 


Editorial Office The Glade, Green Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex 


Subscription Office 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex 


Trade Office 70 Charlotte Street, London, W.1. 


once told me that she might well have made 
her name as a pianist, and she shared her 
musical gifts with two other members of 
her family, Frank and Lucy Stone, one a 
*cellist, the other a violinist. Sir Compton 
mentions in his book, My Record of Music, 
that their playing of Mendelssohn’s Piano 
Trio in D minor first showed him how 
enjoyable chamber music could be. I do 
not remember Faith ever talking about her 
piano playing, but she could not conceal 
the fact that she was an excellent writer. 
Among her books were biographies of 
Christina of Sweden, Marie Mancini and William 
Cory, three very enjoyable autobiographical 
volumes, As much as I dare, More than I 
should, Always Afternoon and The Crooked 
Wall, one of a number of novels, which won 
a choice from The Book Society. 

When we talked about Italy, and 
especially about her music and her people, 
Faith shed her reserve and curious elusive- 
ness and we ended our conversation, 
usually, in a passion of nostalgia. 

Those of us who have been associated 
with THE GRAMOPHONE since its inception 
gratefully remember the valuable help she 
gave and we feel sure that all of our readers, 
whether they knew her or her work or not, 
will wish to join us in extending our deepest 
sympathy to Sir Compton Mackenzie and 
Christopher Stone. ALEc ROBERTSON. 





A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


By JOHN 


Ait of us owe a debt to Walter Legge— 
even the music critics among us—for his 
acumen in detecting great gifts and his 
tuthless determination that they shall be 
displayed in this country. It is principally 
due to him that Klemperer’s stature was at 
last established here; London has a firm 
tradition of Klemperer neglect going back 
to the early thirties, when only a few 
critics shouted his greatness into deaf ears. 
In recent years there have been few more 
profoundly thrilling events than those 
tremendous Beethoven series, few more 
exciting moments than when the curtain 
to the artists’ room of the Festival Hall was 
suddenly pulled aside and that great figure 
tame shuffling out, stick held aggressively 
forward, hand groping for the rail, the 


WARRACK 


huge head flung back like an Easter Island 
statue. If one raised one’s eyes to a box 
above, there usually was Mr. Legge 
concealed behind a triumphant grin, and 
if one had recovered from the concert 
sufficiently by morning, one could limp 
round to the shops for the records of the 
Beethoven symphonies which Mr. Legge’s 
Columbia connection provided (what, 
incidentally, has become of the lone 
straggler of the series, No. 4?). Recently 


Klemperer was 75—an event that means 
more in his case than with most men 
since the last few decades have been for 
him a truly Beethoven-like struggle against 
physical misfortune. Mr. Legge celebrates 
the birthday with a sumptuously bedecked 
album of Wagner excerpts (Columbia 





Telephone: WORDSWORTH 2010 
Telephone: LANGHAM 1921/2 


mono 33CX1697-8: stereo SAX2347-8), 
containing two records and a well-produced 
booklet consisting of some _ biography, 
autobiography, recording details and pro- 
gramme notes. 

The chief regret about this set is, of 
course, that it falls into my net and not Mr. 
Shawe-Taylor’s, by which I mean that it 
consists only of orchestral chunks. William 
Mann has told us of Legge’s belief that to 
record complete Wagner operas is not an 
economic proposition. There is no LP 
Ring, and listening to these bits and pieces 
of it one can but heave great sighs after it; 
though there is, as it happens, only one 
Ring excerpt in this set—a stunning per- 
formance of Siegfried’s Funeral March 
which Klemperer thunders out with a 
terrifying blackness of tone. His Meister- 
singer overture has towering human dignity: 
I cannot easily imagine what Klemperer’s 
performance of the opera must have been 
like, but the Master’s music has a loftiness 
yet earthiness that I do not recall hearing 
in quite such impressive proportions from 
another conductor. It is something of this 
elemental sense of dignity that enables 
Klemperer to ennoble the hymn-tune 
sanctimoniousness of the Sacred Love part 
of the Tannhduser overture; Profane Love 
goes with a swing. Indeed, my only 
disappointment with the performances on 
this set concerns the prelude to Act 1 of 
Lohengrin (that to Act 3 is splendid). It is 
exquisite playing, strong and soaring, but 
in a way which escapes description there is 
little of the sense of other-worldly mystery, 
of a spiritual experience slowly manifesting 
itself, stealing on the ear in no obvious 
musical notes, which I remember from an 
old Mengelberg 78 (long since broken, 
alas; Clough and Cuming tell me it must 
have been Columbia L1948). Klemperer’s 
greatest single quality is his enlargement of 
human qualities to heroic proportions in 
one gigantic flash of intuition (which is 
perhaps the strongest single reason why he 
is a great Beethoven conductor). Mysticism 
does not seem to lie within his musical 
experience. 

Most records collecting up a number of 
overtures are frankly potboilers—showpieces 
linked by the name of conductor and 
orchestra and with the accent on virtuosity 
before everything else. Often a few minutes 
near the end of a session can be usefully 
employed getting an overture in “the can”, 
which can then be kept in the fridge, so to 
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speak, until needed—either to back another 
one on an EP or even to be collected up 
on to a full 12-inch LP. But it is possible 
for an attractive group of overtures to 
serve a larger purpose without loss of 
appeal. We have had two Weber overture 
discs (by the Suisse Romande Orchestra 
under Ansermet on Decca mono LXT5505: 
stereo SXL2112, and by the Philharmonia 
under Sawallisch on 33CX1652—mono 
only) which, as well as providing some 
intense pleasures, shed light on the whole 
development of the overture’s function and 
design; this also makes for a well-varied 
programme, whereas a group of (let us 
say) Auber overtures is hardly more than 
potpourri. And now Pye, who have been 
neglecting the serious side of their catalogue 
of late, suddenly produce two admirable 
records of Berlioz’s eight overtures which, 
as well as rescuing some fascinating music 
from oblivion, form a fascinating, rounded 
picture of the composer and the literary 
intoxications that played such an important 
part in his work. For despite the universal 
agreement among Kleist, Hélderlin, Novalis, 
Wackenroder and other Romantic early 
fathers that words were inadequate to 
convey the infinity of emotion and thought, 
that (as Tieck put it) music was the 
fundamental formula of all the arts, it is a 
literary impulse that lies behind Romanti- 
cism in music, the “literary” musicians 
Weber and Berlioz who are its archetypes. 
Four of the overtures on Sir Adrian Boult’s 
pair of discs with the Philharmonic Promen- 
ade Orchestra (Pye CCL30159-60—mono 
only) are operatic by provenance, and so 
to some degree programmatic (Weber’s 
main reform, following Spohr’s Faust, was 
that the overture should be an expounder 
of the feelings of the whole opera and yet 
an independent instrumental work). Four 
are in effect overtures to the poem, play or 
novel which in every sense inspires them. 
So completely was Berlioz captured by 
King Lear, for instance, that a Royal listener 
enthusiastically fixed tags to the music— 
Cordelia, the storm and so forth. But the 
King of Hanover was misguided: it is a 
passionate affinity with the atmosphere of 
the book that marks these, fine early 
Romantic works and separates them from 
the naive onomatopoeia of eighteenth- 
century programme music or the intricate 
musical lexicon (often scarcely less naive) 
of the late Romantic Strauss. I agree with 
T.H. that Rob Roy is a little naive in its 
toying with “Scots wha ha’e”’; the crime is 
forgivable by those who enjoy Berlioz for 
the vigour with which he made his mistakes 
as well as his triumphs. This and Waverley 
both reflect the contemporary European 
enthusiasm for Scott, whose colourful sense 
of scenery and costume and intuitive 
penetration of history (especially of the 
previous Romantic period of the Middle 
Ages) it was, rather than the novels’ detail, 
that found an answering fire in Berlioz. 
This fascination was felt even by Byron, 
whose thrillingly dissolute life and culmin- 
ating self-sacrifice in the cause of Greek 
liberty won him an unassailable position in 
the Romantic Pantheon. His Corsair, it 
has been suggested, is a pirate after the 
manner of Mortham in Scott’s Rokeby; 
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but Berlioz’s Corsaire overture, to my mind 
the most brilliant and captivating of the 
whole wonderful series, is (understandingly) 
as much about Byron as about his Corsair— 
for they are to all intents and purposes 
identical. Sir Adrian Boult, who is not at 
all the artist one would associate with these 
heady pieces, responds to them with a 
clarity of vision and a structural justness 
that serves them very well indeed; these 
are qualities that Berlioz would have 
respected, though he might have complained 
about a certain lack of wild ardour in the 
Roman Carnival. Beatrice and Benedict is charm- 
ingly graceful—the classical Berlioz looking 
back out of his Romantic Agony to the ideal- 
ised Sicily created by his personal friend 
Shakespeare—and Sir Adrian’s hand is 
gentle with it. He makes Les Francs-Juges 
gravely imposing (it can sound a remarkable 
bore) and Benvenuto Cellini richly colourful. 
At first glance perhaps more a “library” 
set than one for private consumption, these 
records have rapidly become some of the 
most popular entries into my household. 

Suddenly, lastsummer, London audiences 
began waking up to the greatness of 
another veteran conductor whose career 
has spread over half a century and half the 
world—Pierre Monteux. On his recent 
visits he has been given a reception at his 
L.S.O. concerts of the special affection and 
admiration we usually reserve for Klemperer 
and Beecham—there is no mistaking that 
note in the applause. A less spectacular 
musician than either of his great con- 
temporaries, his gentle exercise of authority 
and the deeply founded musicality on which 
his performances are based is in no way 
less valuable. His performance of Le Sacre 
du Printemps is still, after 50 years, one of 
the finest; in French music he is unassail- 
able. Often he seems to be doing nothing, 
to be gently presiding like an aging and well 
loved déput¢ at a council meeting with whose 
attention we cannot expect to be honoured 
throughout the whole course of a lengthy 
agenda on a hot afternoon. Nothing 
could be more misleading: not only by 
dint of scrupulous rehearsal but by a 
powerful if undemonstrative control over 
the proceedings he shapes the structure of 
the performance and allows all the fine 
detail to slip naturally into place. Sibelius’s 
second symphony (R.C.A. mono RB16186; 
stereo SB2070) is the latest recorded case 
in point. The scherzo and the climax of 
the whole work have a momentum and 
power that springs not from frenetic urgings 
but from something deeper and higher; it 
is as if Monteux stood close to the composer 
as the initial shape of the work presented 
itself whereas the highest achievement of 
lesser conductors is to present the notes in 
their most brilliant and exhilarating form. 

I was delighted to see that D.C. thought 
as highly of Walter’s Erotica (Philips 
SABL132—stereo only) as I did. Walter’s 
performances of the classics are always 
enjoyable, but his lavish outpourings of 
affection have been known to stroke a 
masterpiece almost out of shape. His 
Eroica has a tremendous natural strength— 
not the truculent, magnificent heroism of 
Klemperer’s performance, but a mightiness 
all the same—as well as a warmth of human 
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feeling that is perhaps best expressed by the 
useful German word innig; the emotion js 
contained, inward, and not as readily 
diffused as in Walter’s more conscioys} 
Viennese moods. His Pastoral (SABL133— 
stereo only) is exactly the kind of perform. 
ance one hoped for: relaxed, exploratory 
“more an expression of feeling than 
painting”, in Beethoven’s own words, JN, 
suggests that the only version that can be 
compared to it is Klemperer’s; I should go 
even further and prefer’ Walter. Klemperer’; 
Pastoral seeras to me one of the least 
successful of his great cycle: there is ap 
oppressive conceniration hanging over it, as 
if a schoolmaster were going with us on 
our Nature ramble, and the funereal pace 
of the Peasants’ Merrymaking is disturbing, 
Taxed about this tempo, Klemperer once 
retorted that the movement was a Landler; 
nevertheless, the result is lugubrious rather 
than merry, and Walter, who.also adopts a 
rather slower speed than is usual, manages 
to give the feeling of an Landler to the 
music while preserving its lilt and gaiety, 

Though a great believer in Janacek’s 
music, my enthusiasm does not evidently 
go so far as A.P.’s, Not long ago he urged 
the female voice choruses on listener 
(Supraphon mono LPV475); they seem to 
me markedly inferior to the male choruses, 
which have not yet been made available, 
Recently, in reviewing another Supraphon 
disc (mono SUA10053) assembling three of 
the master’s lesser known works, he 
suggested that it was of more than specialist 
interest. I quite agree that the charming 
suite for strings will delight those who love 
Tchaikovsky’s Serenade; but the other two 
works, The Fiddler’s Child and The Ballad of 
Blanik Hill, 1 have found a bore in the 
concert hall (in the course of a concentrated 
fortnight of Janacek at a musicological 
congress in Brno a few years ago) and no 
less so now that they are on record. In neither 
case did the programme seem to grip the 
composer’s imagination with sufficient force, 
and so he is left with a most uncharacteristic 
weakness of invention merely sketching in 
the details of the plots. The specialist will 
be fascinated to hear pre-echoes of the 
mature Janacek, but there is little to draw 
the average music lover with the same 
compulsion and permanent fascination of— 
well, the Sinfonietta, the second quartet, 
Mladi, the piano sonata or the piano suite 
Along an Overgrown Path (or By Weed 
Sidewalk as the old 78s charmingly put it), 
to say nothing of the operas and the song- 
cycle. 

To end these quarterly notes, it is a 
pleasure to be able to join L.S.’s raptures 
over Giulini’s Falla-Ravel record (Columbia 
mono 33CX1694: stereo SAX234l). 
None of the works is exactly hard up for 
recordings, but I cannot for the moment 
think of superior versions of any of the 
three. Giulini takes the second Daphnis 
suite comparatively steadily, but with no 
lack of excitement; the Alborada dé 
Gracioso is enchantingly done, and best of 
all is the Falla side—excerpts from Th 
Three Cornered Hat played with a ferocity 
and tenderness and passion that come a 
near as one may dare to hope to the ideal 
performance. 
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MEETING RICHTER IN HELSINKI 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


“yOU’RE a real sputnik, Igor Bagirovich. 
Meeting you in Sofia, seeing you again 
in Prague, last February, and now here. ... 
You know, if I ever play again in Peking, 
I'll be disappointed if I don’t see you there 

0.” 

. We were seated at the Fiskartorpet, one of 
the fashionable eating and dancing places 
of Helsinki, about four miles from the centre 
of the city—Sviatoslav Richter, M. K. 
Belotzerkovsky, one of the top executives of 
the Moscow State Philharmonic who accom- 
panied Richter on this, his first Western 
trip, and myself. I had arrived there five 
days earlier and, as usual, about half an 
hour before the beginning of the first 
concert which had meant leaving my bag 
at the cloak-room of the Concert Hall and 
rushing through an excited crowd of music- 
lovers which included ministers, ambassadors 
and the musical cream of Helsinki. 

Richter, who hates flying and has forbid- 
den his wife, the famous singer Nina Lvovna 
Dorliac, ever to travel by air, had arrived 
about two hours before the concert, after 
an harassing eight-hour rail trip from 
Leningrad. He had had no time to practice 
yet he was as fresh as ever when on May 
10th, 1960, he came on the platform to play 
four Beethoven Sonatas: No. 7 in D major, 
No. 17 in D minor, No. 22 in F major and 
the highlight, No. 23 in F minor, the 
Appassionata. His encores for this concert 
were an Impromptu by Schubert and some 
short pieces by Schumann and Rachmaninov 
and he repeated the same programme in 
Turku two days later, but without the 
encores. 

“You see,” Richter told me, “I think I 
played the Appasstonata better in Turku; as 
a matter of fact, I think I played it quite 
well, And once you’ve played this work well, 
what else is there to play? But I had to give 
the Helsinki audience something more.” 

Perhaps he was right: perhaps he did 
play better in Turku, but then he played so 
well too in Helsinki! People could hardly 
believe their ears. After the first sonata, 
there was enormous applause; after the 
next one they started tapping their feet, 
which, in Helsinki, is their expression of the 
utmost admiration, and after the Appassionata 
one feared that the floor might give way. 
A Finnish friend who was seated next to me 
said that, as a regular concert-goer, he had 
hever witnessed such enthusiasm. 

Next day, “rave” notices appeared in 
every paper and the second Helsinki concert, 
on May 15th, was sold out in a matter of 
hours. This time the programme included 
Haydn’s Sonata in F major, Op. 82, and 
Schumann’s Novelettes Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 8, 
while the whole of the second part was 
dedicated to Prokofiev: 10 Visions fugitives, 
the Sonatine Pastorale, Paysage, the third 
Pensée and the sixth Sonata, Op. 82. As 
usual, the audience wouldn’t let Richter go, 
and after he had finished he had to play one 
of Prokofiev’s Gavottes, a prelude by Rach- 
Maninov, Ravel’s Noctuelles, and two Etudes 





by Chopin. (“It’s the first time I’ve played 
this piece of Ravel’s in public,” Richter told 
me after the concert. “‘You’re from France, 
Igor Bagirovich, tell me, did I play it 
correctly?” I told him he had been 
amazing, and that was absolutely sincere.) 

As usual, Richter slept late (he hates 
getting up before 11 a.m.—‘“‘noon is even 
better”, he adds jokingly) and he had a 
three-hour sleep before each concert. He 
does an average of three to five hours of 
practising every day and during that time 
will see no one at all. “I have decided to 
develop my repertoire,” he says, “‘and one 
has to do a great deal of practice when 
learning something new’’. 

Beethoven was one of the “new” com- 
posers (at least in regard to the sonatas) ; 
Chopin too (“although I’ve always liked 
Chopin. But there are others who play him 
so wonderfully. Think of Rubinstein—don’t 
you think that Rubinstein plays Chopin 
wonderfully? Unfortunately I was in 
Prague when he was inaugurating the 
Chopin Year in Warsaw last February”). 
As a matter of fact, his own Chopin playing 
was heavenly (I think he was crying while 
playing the fourth Ballade), but he is so sure 
that some others play Chopin better. 

Reger was on the programme of expansion 
too. “The Piano Concerto . . . and the C 
minor piano Quintet, which I’ll have to 
play in Moscow in a week’s time. Awfully 
difficult, you know. Yes, one can like him 
too, but one has to understand him. I like 
Bruckner and Mahler as well, but their 
works are not often performed. I know 
Mahler’s Eighth from a piano transcription: 
it’s very beautiful.” 

After I had promised to send him a 
recording of the Symphony, Richter kissed 
me on both cheeks. ‘‘And that Flaming Angel 
you brought with you. It was really nice to 
have thought of that. Prokofiev was a 
genius, undoubtedly.” 

The same day we had been out shopping. 
Richter, with a brand new Scotch cap 
which he had acquired the day before (in 
Prague he was wearing a French beret), was 
buying films and gadgets for his camera and 
some dresses for his wife (“I hope they will 
fit Nina Lvovna, as I don’t know anything 
about this sort of thing. I suppose she sent 
you a telegram about my coming to 
Helsinki, and if you want to know my 
future whereabouts, just ring her up, don’t 
be afraid. It’s her telephone number you’ve 
got, as mine is now permanently cut off”). 
He hates telephones and broke two or three 
of his own because they had been ringing 
too insistently. 

“What would I like to record? Every- 
thing that I think I play well. Yes, I know 
more than thirty Piano Concertos, but I 
wouldn’t be prepared to record all of them 
because it takes so much preparation. Yet 
there is so much music which I don’t know 
and which I would like to know. But one 
has to rest too. This summer, as usual, I’ll 








go to my little country house on the Oka 
River. It’s so nice and quiet there. Of 
course, there’s an airline not very far away, 
but it’s not a main one, and one sometimes 
doesn’t even notice the roar of the engines. 
The house is very near the river, and at 
night it’s so lovely. One doesn’t feel like 
leaving, once one’s there.” 

“Shall I come to the West? Ask our 
organizers! What I do know is that I have to 
give several recitals and concerts in Moscow. 
But it would be nice to come to London 
and Paris; I’m sure I would like these 
cities in spite of the noise. In a way, a big 
city is like a country place, you can get 
lost and feel alone.” 

Yet Richter is not wedded to loneliness. 
He likes company, he likes chatting with 
people, joking, telling funny stories and 
listening to them. In Prague, he took me 
out, with one of his Czech friends, to a 
restaurant about ten miles from the city 
where we drank vodka and mineral water, 
ate zakouskis and joked while Richter told 
us innumerable anecdotes about Russian 
musicians whom he knows. Later, the 
restaurant’s waltz-playing pianist, who had 
recognised Richter, came to the bar where 
we were seated and begged him to play 
something. Richter refused, but told me 
later that sometimes he would play... if 
the piano were good. “But not today.” 
And instead he enjoyed himself identifying 
one by one the seventy-odd flags decorating 
the bar. 

“I never got the pictures he (the Czech 
friend) took that night in Prague,” Richter 
told me in Helsinki, “In a way I’m glad. 

ust imagine what we would have looked 


J 
like!” (The friend had forgotten his flash 


and tried to take the pictures without. This 
meant posing a minute for each, and after 
about thirty or forty seconds of hard con- 
centration, Richter would burst out 
laughing and making faces at the unhappy 
cameraman.) 

“I like Haydn, he’s a very great com- 
poser, but he too must be understood. 
Many people think of him as a light 
musician, which isn’t true. He enjoyed 
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life, and this is evident from much of his 
music. But look at his sacred works . 
maybe Haydn will become fashionable 
some day ... He had a sense of humour 
too . . . take this Sonata I’m going to 
play tomorrow. Yes I like all composers, 
be they Russian or not.... Well, let’s say 
practically all . . . Rubinstein (he meant 
Anton), is another thing, he was a great 
pianist, but I’d rather play something else. 
Tchaikovsky is my favourite, especially his 
operas. (We then had the usual argument 
about Queen of Spades and Eugen Onegin, 
which he likes and I don’t, but we finally 
agreed that Boris and War and Peace were 
masterpieces. He likes Italian opera too 
and admires Verdi very much.) You see, 
Igor Bagirovich, you have to be in a special 
mood to listen to opera. It’s the most 
complete ‘projection’ of a composer, because 
he has to make his characters live, to be 
credible. And you’ve got to have not only 
good singers, but good actors too. We 
Russians can’t complain about that. We 
have fine singers, a younger generation is 
taking over from the older, and they’re 
all marvellous. Yet they can all sing and 
act together, there’s a tradition that ties 
them.” 

As the concert was scheduled for the next 
day, we had to leave the restaurant early 
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and return to the city. Richter was in 
excellent spirits and suggested walking 
back—‘“‘We wouldn’t get lost, I memorised 
the streets as we came along here”. He has 
a phenomenal memory and can often 
memorise a score after one reading, but 
Messrs. Belotzerkovsky and Maslowski 
strongly objected to walking, and we finally 
took a taxi. 

I saw Richter every day of his seven-day 
stay in Finland. On the last day, I suggested 
that he should inscribe one of his photo- 
graphs for THE GRAMOPHONE and he gladly 
did so, but he insisted on choosing one of 
his earlier photographs, which has become 
almost legendary. ‘‘You know why?” he 
asked me in a Jow and jokingly mysterious 
voice—‘‘It’s because I look younger there. 
Oh, and before wishing you a good trip, 
let me say that on second thoughts I liked 
the two records which you managed to 
bring from Sofia. Yes, my little finger has 
sinned here and there, but then there’s an 
‘atmosphere’ which you can’t recreate in a 
studio. Playing for people isn’t like playing 
for a microphone. I hate microphones, they 
frighten me. But that playing in Sofia 
wasn’t so bad after all, although on second 
thoughts, I wish that you had included 
Liszt’s first Valse oubliée in the recital 
instead of the second.” 
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THE TECHNICAL STORY 


by PERCY WILSON 


Or of the most persistent demands of 
the music-loving public, in the days 
when they had first been persuaded that 
the gramophone had a musical significance, 
was for a longer-playing record. It was so 
disturbing to have to turn over the disc in 
the middle of a movement of a symphony 
or quartet, or of an act of an opera. 

It was no answer to increase the size of 
disc from 12 in. to 16 in. (as was done for 
‘*Talkies” in the early days) since that made 
the whole business too bulky and otherwise 
inconvenient for domestic use. It was 
equally no answer to slow down the speed 
of the turntable from 78 r.p.m. to 50 r.p.m. 
or less, since under the techniques then 
available that would have resulted in a 
substantial attenuation of higher frequencies, 
and since we were already limited to about 
5,000 c/s at the top end by virtue of groove 
and stylus size, we couldn’t afford to give 
anything away. After all, 5,000 c/s is some 
1} octaves below the upper limit of the 
audible frequency range and in the interests 
of quality we wanted to extend the range, 
not reduce it. 

Christopher Stone accordingly asked me 
to explain what the problems were for our 
December 1926 issue, and to try my skill 
at forecasting the future. I mention this 
because, as it has turned out, three of the 
four methods suggested have now become 
standard practice and have enabled our 
modern LPs to become a wonderful reality. 





These four were: 

1. The use of more grooves to the inch 
(i.e., of a microgroove) which could 
only be effectively achieved if the 
stylus dimensions were reduced by the 
use of sapphire, diamond or other 
‘“permanent” material ; 

2. the use of pre-emphasis in recording, 
coupled with slower speeds; 

3. the change-over to a constant linear 
speed, as suggested originally in the 
Bell & Tainter Patent of 1886, and 
as later achieved (at any rate sub- 
stantially) in the Pemberton Billing 
“World” records of 1923; 

4. the use of ribbon (e.g., winding from 
one drum to another) or of film in 
place of a disc. Photographic film 
records had come to be possible by 
then, though relatively very expensive. 
Coated magnetic tape was unknown, 
though magnetic recording on wire 
had been demonstrated by Poulsen in 
1899. 

The third method is still a possibility. In 
fact, in 1938, the Recording Board of 
Talking Books for the Blind (of which I 
have been a member from the first—and 
we started in the late twenties) actually 
produced constant linear speed records 
lasting (for speech) about 50 minutes per 
side, and with compensation for the treble 
loss due to the low linear speed at which we 
were recording. They were, of course, 
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reproduced electrically and we devised 
means of controlling the speed of an electric 
turntable to give constant linear speed 
within very small limits. Development was 
however, held up by the fact that we could 
not get a spring motor to last for so long 
(nor a gramophone needle!) and as many 
of the users had no electric mains a spring 
motor was essential for them; so we 
had to be content with our 30-minute 
records played at a constant angular speed 
of 24 r.p.m. I still have some of those early 
records and am often surprised to find how 
good they are (speech only, of course), 

As I have mentioned above, to make a 
successful long-playing record, something 
more than reduction of speed and reduction 
of size of groove was necessary. Methods 
had to be discovered of extending the 
frequency range of recording and of in. 
scribing the very high frequencies on the 
recording wax (and later of getting them 
off again!). 

The fundamental research on this had 
been done by Alan Blumlein and his team 
(of which, by the way, we still have a 
representative “fon active service” in the 
person of H. A. M. Clarke of E.M.1,) at 
the Columbia Graphophone studios in 
Petty France in 1928/9. I well recall 
visiting the studios in 1929 in the company 
of the Duchess of Atholl (to whom I was 
then official private secretary at the Board 
of Education) who made a recording for 
use in the forthcoming election campaign. 
This recording, I was intrigued to notice, 
was made with a moving coil cutter of 
extremely free movement, which (to me) 
was a striking contrast to the stiff movement 
of the rubber-loaded line which’ was the 
earlier method of electrical recording. 

This type of cutter was later adopted by 
other companies. In his Blackpool Festival 
lecture, Arthur Haddy related how their 
experiments with it, and also with hot stylus 
techniques on lacquer discs in place of wax, 
solved many of the problems which service 
departments put to Decca during the war. 

Decca were, of course, the first recording 
company to show the commercial possi- 
bilities of extended frequency range, even 
with a rising response in the treble, in their 
Jfrr records. But it is pertinent to note that 
some time before this, individual recordings 
had been made (and almost slipped on to 
the market without any special advertise- 
ment) with a range up to at any rate, 
10,000 c/s. The Planets Suite (H.M.V. 
DB8995-9000) is an example in point. 

By 1944, an extended range up to 12,000 
c/s was possible, as Dutton & Barrell of 
E.M.I. demonstrated in a lecture at the 
I.E.E., and by 1947 this had been extended 
up to 20,000 c/s. 

I have at this moment a Decca recording 
with well-cut groove modulations up to 
32,000 c/s. Such a range was not possible 
in 1947, but other obstacles to the long- 
playing record had been removed by the 
invention of vinyl as the record material and 
by the invention of lightweight pickups. 
Telefunken had produced a particularly 
interesting model before the war, and 
Voigt’s moving-coil pickup was also pointing 
the way to better things. Vinyl records 
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would hardly have been possible without 
such improvements in pickup design and 
without the introduction of jewel styli 
riding on the walls instead of wearing 
themselves to the bottom of the groove, 
which had been the philosophy of earlier 

ars. Groove standardisation and the 
softer vinyl records, without slate or rotten 
stone fillers, destroyed that scientific thesis, 
and gave us not only the possibility of 
impressing on the record frequencies up to 
the limit of the audibility spectrum and 
beyond, but also the realisation of a silent 
surface. 

In America, Peter Goldmark (lately of 
Pye, England, but then of Columbia 
Records Inc.) had also been busy and had 
shown that these decided advantages could 
even be obtained at lower playing speeds 
than 78 r.p.m. He suggested 33} r.p.m., 
which had been the speed established for 
the 16 in. discs used in the cinema. R.C.A., 
however, wanted 45 r.p.m. Eventually, as 
we all know, we got both, and in my view, 
fortunately so. For the 45-r.p.m., 7-in. 
disc is better for the shorter items and the 
12-in., 334 r.p.m. is better for the 25 to 35 
minute playing time items. At present, by 
the way, I see no real justification for 
slower speeds; it may be that technical 
developments will one day make it possible 
to have a 16% r.p.m. record of quality equi- 
valent to our first 334 LPs, but I would 
much rather use any such margin to 
improve the distortion factors in records, 
than to extend their playing time. 

After the war, then, LP records soon 
became a technical possibility. In Britain, 
Mr. E. R. Lewis, Chairman of Decca, 
determined the issue and enabled us to 
have LPs in 1950. He believed that though 
new reproducing techniques would be 
necessary to do justice to the new LP 
records, the public would gradually come 
to appreciate the necessity and to install the 
required equipment. He was right, of 
course, as subsequent events have proved. 

But a number of problems still remained 
as the discussion last year in these pages 
served to show. Thus, the extension of 
frequency range brought into prominence 
some distortion factors that had previously 
been negligible. It was found, for example, 
that one of the microphones in common use 
had a cavity resonance at about 12,000 c/s 
(and it only needs a tiny cavity to produce 
such a resonance) and this impressed itself 
on all records, being particularly vicious 
to top strings. Other non-linearities in 
reproducing apparatus also became im- 
portant. Again, the question of the most 
desirable recording characteristic was the 
subject of debate amongst recording com- 
panies for several years: it was in fact only 
in 1954 that agreement was reached on 
what is now known as the R.I.A.A. (Record- 
ing Industries Association of America) 
standard which specifies a treble pre- 
emphasis of 13.6 dB at 10,000 c/s and a bass 
de-emphasis of 17 dB at 50 c/s. And even 
at that time musicians still complained of 
siren-like tone and screeching strings! 

The more uncomfortable forms of dis- 
tortion have now been conquered. But 
tracing distortion between stylus and groove 
still remains and there is still too much 
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intermodulation distortion in many loud- 
speaker systems. Arthur Haddy has revealed 
in his Blackpool lecture that the former is 
now being resolutely tackled at the record- 
ing end, and certainly a great improvement 
has been effected at the reproducing end 
by the introduction of pickups with high 
compliances and low tip mass and by the 
design of arms which reduce D.C. stress 
between stylus and groove to a minimum. 
(I use the term D.C. stress to distinguish 
between the stress caused by the groove 
modulation—which is an audio frequency 
stress—and that caused by such things as 
friction and lack of balance—which is 
either static or of very low frequency.) 

Within a few years we should see a 
gradual, but none the less substantial, 
improvement in the quality of our repro- 
duction due to the elimination of distortion 
factors, some of which have seemed quite 
intransigent up to now. In so far as the 
improvements relate to the reproducing 
apparatus they will be effective even with 
our older records; but some may only apply 
to new recordings. 

It is interesting and indeed significant to 
notice that most of the present and forth- 
coming advances have been due to the 
development of stereo. Thus, the design of 
a cutting head to respond to frequencies of 
over 30,000 c/s was directly attributable to 
the development of a carrier modulation 
system of stereo, a system which has been 
shelved at any rate for the time being on 
account of expense and complications in 
reproducing. Again, the fact that when the 
two channels of a stereo reproducing 
system are paralleled for reproduction of 
mono records, the (vertical) tracing distor- 
tion cancels out is an indication that that 
problem is not insoluble. 

More than that. Stereo has demanded 
larger compliances in the pickup and 
smaller mass; it has created an urgent 
desire for lower playing weights, too, and 
has therefore pointed the way to remark- 
able reduction of stylus and record wear, 
almost indeed to the abolition of it. 

The barometer is therefore set fair. One 
thing above all remains to be done: 
standardisation, in practice as well as on 
paper, of groove shape and of cutting angles 
in recording. At the present moment, there 
is divergence in practice, in Europe as 
well as between Europe and America, in 
these matters. This was the subject of 
a special inquiry to me at the recent Audio 
Fair by several technical visitors from the 
Continent. In fact they entertained me to 
lunch so as to reserve adequate time 
for the discussion! There is also discrepancy 
in amplitude of modulation. It is high time 
that international agreement should be 
reached so that when we are told that a 4- 
mil stylus (subject of course to reasonable 
tolerances) is the appropriate dimension 
for a stereo disc, and l-mil for a 
mono disc, we can be assured that all 
makes of record will actually play with such 
styli without any objectionable “bottoming”. 

I believe that the running away to a 
? (or 0.7) mil stylus has been a retrograde 
move, even though it has had two un- 
deniable advantages: the simplification of 
pickup design so as to give an extended 
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high-frequency range and the smaller risk 
of bottoming on poorly cut discs. The 
$-mil dimension was agreed as the best 
compromise since it substantially reduced 
tracing distortion, and it could have been 
made completely acceptable in practice 
had standardisation in recording been 
extended to these other matters. Progress 
is never made by giving away something we 
have already won, just because it is a little 
more troublesome. 

Similarly, I believe that all these com- 
promises that are being talked about in the 
interests of “compatibility” are completely 
wrong. Why should we degrade stereo 
records just to make them playable with 
an inferior mono pickup? In my view, 
there is only one proper way to achieve 
compatibility. That is to aim at the 
abolition of the mono pickup and the 
playing of all records with a stereo pickup, 
the channels being paralleled for mono. 

I have devoted some space to these rather 
controversial technical matters in this 
article because I am convinced that they 
contain hidden pitfalls which might well 
become a menace to the industry. I am all 
against tinkering with standards and sacri- 
ficing future progress in the interest of 
present comfort. I am all against so-called 
“compatibility” and against (at any rate 
for some time to come) reduction of playing 
speed. And I am all for an all-out effort to 
abolish tracing distortion and record and 
stylus wear. I would even be prepared (in 
seeming contradiction of the first principle) 
to sacrifice temporarily a little of high audio 
frequency response if distortion and wear 
could be substantially reduced thereby. 
For I regard (and I have been riding this 
particular hobby-horse for over 30 years) 
distortion as far more uncomfortable than 
restriction of frequency range. 

Before I close this survey there are one or 
two other features to which I think I should 
direct attention. During the past 15 years 
or so there has been almost a complete 
change in the techniques of record pro- 
duction and that change has been much 
more expensive (perhaps as much as 10 
times more) than the older system. More- 
over, electrical recording is itself much 
more expensive than the older acoustic horn 
and sound-box system; microphones, ampli- 
fiers, electromagnetic cutters and what-not 
are not nearly so cheap as a horn and 
sound-box with glass diaphragm and sap- 
phire cutter, and they have become pro- 
gressively more expensive as_ recording 
standards have improved. 

Just think what is now involved. Every 
recording company must have a skilled 
research department if it is not to be left 
behind in the race. They must have an 
equally skilled (though in the understanding 
of what one may call prima donna psycho- 
logy rather than scientific technology) artists 
department co-operating with skilled record- 
ing engineers, and one has only to listen to 
Walter Legge’s or John Culshaw’s stories to 
appreciate how much this can mean. The 
recording is first made on 15-i.p.s. tape and 
then edited and cut about and transferred 
to disc. So experts on tape, on editing and 
on disc cutting are all required. The one 
advantage here is that the tape can be 
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immediately played back to the conductor 
and/or artists and a new recording of even 
a small portion, instead of the whole per- 
formance, made and substituted. Some 
people would doubt, however, whether that 
is altogether an advantage, such is the 
touchiness and temperament of artists! In 
any case, it probably means that we rarely 
if ever get a recording of a single, one- 
minded performance: it is usually a com- 
posite affair with bits cut out and bits 
put in and even single wrong notes 
corrected. 

Then at the sales end just think of the 
cost of highly decorative sleeves, of polythene 
envelopes and descriptive notes, and the 
effect of purchase tax which levies its toll 
on all the other increases as well as on the 
original costs. 

It only needs a little thought on these 
matters to appreciate that the present price 
of records does not by any means match 
the increased costs. A 5-minute-a-side 
12 in., 78 r.p.m. disc before the war sold 
for 6s. or 8s. 6d. Today’s 25-minute-a-side 
disc sells for 30s. exclusive of purchase tax, 
and some of the cheaper productions sell 
for as low as 16s. 

Yet some may say the recording com- 
panies are making substantially increased 
profits from pre-war days; but are they? I 
put this question the other day to one of 
the shrewdest men in the Record Industry. 
His answer was illuminating. The profits 
all come from the smaller margins on con- 
siderably increased sales compared to those 
pre-war, largely brought about by the 
introduction of the long-playing 33} r.p.m. 
and 45 r.p.m. record. 

Of course, the main increase in sales that 
has taken place during the past 10 years 
has been in popular, not in “classical” 
records, and though the sales of the latter 
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have increased substantially, it still needs 
the “‘pops” to pay for them. 

Teenagers and rock ’n’ roll and the rest 
are largely responsible for the sale of “‘pops’’. 
So whatever you may think of juke boxes 
and the like, just remember this sobering 
fact. 

Carrying the argument a stage further, 
but in the technical direction, my record 
friend remarked that the increased sales of 
‘“‘pops”_would not have been possible had 
it not been for the cheapening of record 
players by the crystal pickup with its high 
output and low cost. Another sobering 
thought. Just before the war the crystal 
pickup had become discredited because of 
the tendency of the crystals to break or 
corrode or become hygroscopic or all the 
lot. It was the introduction of better methods 
of sealing the crystals in gel and of trans- 
mitting the vibrations to them through a 
flexible or compliant system that saved the 
day. 

It is my belief that crystals or their step- 
sisters, the ceramics, will ultimately save the 
day for stereo reproduction in similar 
fashion and for similar reasons. They have 
been handicapped up to date by their 
inherent stiffness and noise level. But 
already it is apparent that those disabilities 
can be overcome, because of the starting 
advantage over the magnetic type in 
simplicity of drive and high output. 

How soon that day will come I would not 
like to guess at the present moment. For 
one thing, the loudspeaker end of the chain 
still presents problems that now look more 
difficult than the pickup end. None of the 
solutions so far revealed has satisfied me 
that the last word has been spoken in that 
field. Bulk and cost are still big obstacles. 
In modern parlance, the break-through is 
yet to come. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


By AND FIRST REVIEWS 


ROGER FISKE . 


LIONEL SALTER 


a 


ORCHESTRAL 


ALBINONI. Concerto in D minor for 


oboe, strings and continuo, Op. 9, 
No. 2; Concerto in A major for 
violin, strings and continuo, Op. 
9, No. 4; Concerto in F major for 
violin, strings and continuo, Op. 
9, No. 10; Sonata in G minor for 
strings and continuo, Op. 2, No. 6. 
Evert van Tright (oboe), Roberto 
Michelucci (violin) with I Musici. 
Philips @ ABL3321: © SABLI58 


(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
The Monumenta Italicae Musicae series 
continues with a disc entirely given up to 
There is, however, 


TREVOR HARVEY 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 


DENIS STEVENS ROGER WIMBUSH 


no new addition to the catalogues, for the 
Sonata Op. 2, No. 6, is already recorded by 
the Virtuosi di Roma, and the three con- 
certos from Op. 9 appear in the complete 
Vox set. I Musici play these works with 
great affection and warmth, and they are 
joined by an excellent Dutch oboist, Evert 
van Tright, in Op. 9, No. 2. One of their 
own violinists, Roberto Michelucci, is 
heard in Op. 9, No. 4 (a particularly fine 
work, and splendidly played by both soloist 
and orchestra) and in Op. 9, No. 10, of 
which the outstanding movement is the 
central Adagio. The stereo has bloom but 
no great sense of direction, and I derived 
almost as much enjoyment from the mono 
version, which was a particularly good 


ressing. D.S. 
* c 
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BACH. Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 
1-6, BWV1046-51. Mainz Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Giinter 
Kehr. Vox @ GBY11402/1-2 (two 
12 in., 34s. plus lls. P.T.). © 
STGBY511400, 511410, 511420 (three 
121n,, ‘62s, Sd; ‘plus 2bs:"Sd. PrT.). 
Imported pressings. 

These are efficient performances, using 
the instruments specified by Bach (violino 
piccolo, recorders, viole da gamba, etc), 
and in general inclining towards the 
scholarly rather than the musical approach. 
Some of the tempi are rather dry and 
matter-of-fact, but the playing is for the 
most part clean and accurate. The soloists 
are a well-balanced team, but not a single 
name appears on the sleeves or on the 
labels, which I think is unfair to artists who 
have worked extremely hard at their 
various assignments. The only credit is to 
Ginter Kehr, who (as far as one can tell) 
knows the scores and the style and trains 
his instrumentalists very scientifically and 
carefully. I could wish at times for a little 
more huinan feeling and warmth, though I 
am grateful to Mr. Kehr’s anonymous 
harpsichordist for putting a movement 
between the two Allegros of No. 3 in G. 
I preferred the stereo to the mono pressings, 
though purchase of the former is a much 
more expensive proposition than, for 
example, the Menuhin set on H.M.V. 
Another disadvantage in these imported 
Vox pressings is that the surfaces—at least, 
those on my set—tend to be imperfect. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. No. | in 
CG major, Op. 21; No. 9 in D minor, 
Op. 125, “Choral”. Ingeborg Weng- 
lor (soprano), Ursula Zollenkopf 
(contralto), Hans-Joachim Rotsch 
(tenor), Theo Adam (bass-baritone), 
Leipzig Broadcasting Chorus 
(Chorus-Master: Dietrich Knothe), 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra 
conducted by Franz Konwitschny. 
Fontana @ SCFL114-5 (two 12 in., 60s. 
plus 19s. 6d. P.T.). Mono: CFL1054- 
5 (5/60). 

The arrival of a different version of a 
recording one has already heard does pro- 
vide an admirable opportunity of recon- 
sidering first impressions. Here the stereo 
sound is without doubt superior to the 
mono, but my views about the performance 
itself remain unchanged. 

Commenting on the mono record I com- 
plained about a lack of range of sound, so 
that either you had full value for your 
climaxes but a far too loud pp, or the other 
way round. The stereo recording is al- 
together better and I thought it impressive 
almost throughout. The cacophony at the 
start of the finale is disappointingly distant 
but in general this is finely recorded stereo, 
with lovely string quality, extraordinarily 
clear detail, and a punch to the climaxes. 
It is spacious without being tiresomely 
directional. 

But Konwitschny’s interpretation, so care- 
fully thought out and so completely re- 
hearsed, remains thought out and not in- 
stinctively tremendous—at no moment did 
I feel transported by the presence of great- 
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ness. It is, indeed, not always technically 
first-rate. In the scherzo you will find 
traces of hurry, at the ends of bars (always 
a special danger in 3/4) and of whole 
phrases; and in the crescendo bars that 
occur in the finale tune, there is each time 
a rush of speed that is really bad conducting 
—or so it seems. Those, too, who think 
that on the whole composers are reasonably 
intelligent people who know where they 
want this and where they want that (and 
mark their scores accordingly) will be irri- 
tated by Konwitschny’s utter disregard of 
where Beethoven has marked ritenuio and a 
tempo in the first movement. 

The choral contribution, both solo and 
choir, is highly efficient (and is very well 
recorded) but I think that that just about 
describes it, for it misses much of the spirit 
behind the notes in its parade ground 
efficiency. I still think that Klemperer takes 
you into a world of which Konwitschny 
seems only faintly aware. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 8 in 
F major, Op. 93. 

SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 8 in 
B minor, D. 759, “Unfinished”. 
Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem van Otterloo. 
Fontana @ CFL1007: © SCFLI124 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


Coupled as above—Mono: 
R.P.O., Beecham (2/58) CFL1004 


Van Otterloo has been establishing an 
enviable reputation for sound and often 
sensitive performances with his recent 
recordings made with the Hague Phil- 
harmonic. Only last month I was able to 
rate his version of Berlioz’s Symphonie 
Fantastique among the very best, and now 
come readings of Beethoven’s and Schu- 
bert’s Eighth symphonies which are only a 
little less striking. Of the two it is the 
Beethoven that I admire the more. This 
performance is informed by a splendid 
energy; van Otterloo is particularly good 
at bringing out the rhythmic displacements 
and irregularities in which Beethoven’s 
boisterous humour expresses itself. There 
are moments when one would like a little 
more personality in the wind-playing 
perhaps, and the Hague Philharmonic 
strings are not quite a match for those of 
the Philharmonia, say, but nevertheless this 
is a version that can be thoroughly recom- 
mended. 

So too can the Unfinished with which it is 
coupled, though with the reservation that 
van Otterloo adheres to the rather slow 
tempo for the first movement that most 
German conductors also seem to prefer. 
If, like me, you feel that Beecham with his 
faster tempo gives this movement an in- 
comparable urgency then you will probably 
be better advised to stick to his coupling of 
these two symphonies, even though it is 
unlikely to be issued in stereo. On the other 
hand if this point does not strike you as 
important and you are after this particular 
coupling of symphonies, then van Otterloo’s 
new record is a good buy. But I am 
interested to note that Beecham’s recording, 
older though it is, has altogether more 
presence, so that one gets the full benefit of 
the Royal Philharmonic’s wonderful wind- 


playing. J.N. 
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BEETHOVEN. Piano Concerto No, ; 
in E flat major, Op. 73, “Emperor, 
Robert Riefling (piano), Oslo Phil 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Odd Griiner-Hegge. R.C.A. 
den © SNDSOIS (12 in., 15s, Iq 
plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). 

Stereo: 
Curzon, V.P.O., —7H9 Pe 
pe ob gg Tork Sas, Keine 58) SAX23 





c (4/59) SBapys 
Katz, Halle, Barbirolli (12/59) C. 
Foldes, Berlin P.O., Leitner - SCL7ony 


Arrau, Philharmonia, Gallicra’ (2/60) 
Backhaus, V.P.O., Schmidt-Isserstedt 
‘ (4/60) SXLaiy 
As a Norwegian, Robert Riefling is chief 
in demand for Grieg’s piano concerto, byt 
I have heard him play Beethoven in Londo, 
too. He is a musicianly pianist with a fine 
technique, who takes a classical view of the 
Emperor, not unlike Clifford Curzon in his 
Decca coarse-groove set. The outer move. 
ments are quite fast by usual standards, the 
finale on the whole too fast, though its 
surprising how neatly Riefling manages to 
deliver the rondo theme. His precision 
and keen rhythm are to be admired greatly 
in the first movement, and in the quas. 
development episode of the rondo; on the 
other hand you may miss a lot of the 
Beethovenish poetry that other pianists 
find in the music. He does bring a strong 
sense of poetry to the Adagio, particularly 
to the first reprise of the main theme which 
he plays with a winning cantabile touch. 
One important thing that he doesn’t do 
is to make a gradual diminuendo in his duet 
with timpani at the end of the finale, 
Mention of balance reminds me that the 
several important bassoon solos are barely 
audible. But on the whole this is a decent 
account of the great work, in competent 
stereo, at a very cheap price. W.S.M. 


BORODIN. Prince Igor: Polovtsian 
Dances. Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
Philips @ ABE10240: © SABE2000 
(7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 

If you’re willing to do without the 
chorus in this work—and it sounds almost 
as exciting in its purely orchestral version 
—I strongly recommend this disc. The 
Polovtsian Dances fit nicely on to a seven-inch 
disc, without an awkward turnover; the 
performance is beautifully shaped and 
brimming with vitality, and the recordings 
both mono and stereo, are very good— 
excellent with a bit of top-cut. D.C. 


BORODIN. (a) Prince Igor: Polovtsian 
Dances. 

MOUSSORGSKY. (5) Night on the Bare 
Mountain. (a) Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Prague National Theatre, 
(6) Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, 
both conducted by Zdenek Chala 
bala. Supraphon @ SUF20048 
(10 in., 14s. 9d. plus 4s. 9d. P.T.). 

The ‘sleeve-note rightly describes the 

Polovtsian Dances as “‘wild, fiery, 4 

whirling”, but they don’t sound much like 

that in this performance: lack of rhythmic 
precision and pointed accent make 

Tartar tribesmen sound very tame. Things 

go better on the Bare Mountain, where 
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have combined with T.W.W. 


to record on Two E.P’s 


Selections from the Land of Song 


(ITV Network Show, produced by TWW) 











12/34 12/34 
inc tax inc tax 
Norman Whitehead Singers and Orchestra 
Pontcanna Children’s Choir 
EDP 209 EDP 210 

Yr Hogan Goch. Can y Melinydd (The Miller’s Song). 
Clychau Aberdyfi (The Bells of Aberdovey). Dod dy Law (Give me your Hand). 
Dafydd y Garreg Wen (David of the White Rock). Hyfrydol (Welsh Hymn). 
Codiad yr Hedydd (The Rising of the Lark). Aberystwyth (Welsh Hymn). 
Three Welsh Nursery Rhymes. O Dan yr Ymbarel (Under the Umbrella). 
Yr Ehedydd (The Skylark). 
Y Broga Bach (The Little Frog). Pwsi Meri Mew (The Pussy Cat). 
Bws Bach i’r Dre (The Song of the Bus). Y Mae Afon (There is a River). 
=< 
OTHER NEW DELYSE RELEASES. 
EDP 208 EDP; 207 
“WELSH LOVE SONGS” | “WELSH FIRESIDE SONGS.” 


Philip Talfryn (tenor). 
Ann Griffiths (harp). 
Margaret Moncrieff (’cello). 


| (“Canu Gyda’r Tannau”’) 
Wilfred Smith (flute). 


Penillion—Ancient form of singing known only in Wales 
Y Ferch O Blwy Penderyn. (How green is my Valley—Theme) 


Hiraeth. | RHYDDERCH JONES 
Yn Iach Lawenydd. 

Ee Laven RYAN DAVIES 

Dod Dy Law. | ANN GRIFFITHS 


25 MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, 





Telephone: HUNter 4266/7 
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‘incredibly 
credible’ 


is the paradox coined by one of 

our customers on hearing the performance of the 
D R35 stereo radiogram in our showroom. 

It sums up pithily the highest praise 

that can be given to a sound reproducer 

of which highest accomplishment is to make 

the listener believe that he is 

listening to a musical performance 

in a concert hall, and to put the illusion 

across with unbelievable compulsion. 


DR 35S VHF/FM Stereo Radiogram £214.10.0. 
Tax included without loud speaker. 
Speakers from £39.10.0d. each. 


For the most convincing 
sound-picture that money can buy, 

or for the best presentation 

of music within limited means consult 


HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LIMITED 


6 Newman Street, London W.1 
Telephone Museum 9971 


(practical illusionists in sound) 
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witches’ sabbath works up to a real pitch of 
excitement; but the conductor hasn’t 
glved the difficult problem of welding 
Moussorgsky’s disconnected sections into a 
convincing whole. The recordings are 
rather cavernous-sounding, so despite the 
low price of this record, I can only recom- 
mend it to the not too critical. D.C. 


BRAHMS. Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Op. 73. St. Antony Variations, 
Op. 56a. Vienna Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Wolfgang 
Sawallisch. Philips @ SABLI121 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: 
ABL3286 (6/60). 

Symphony No. 2—Stereo: 
V.P.O., Kubelik (2/59) SXL2059 
R.P.O., Beecham (7/60) ASD348 

The stereo sound is so undemonstrative 
that at first I thought I’d put on the mono 
version by mistake. However, stereo it is, 
very discreet but discernibly spread between 
the speakers. The timbres aren’t appreciably 
rounder than in the mono version, which I 
found a slightly immature mixture of 
exaggeration and _ inexpressiveness, the 
former predominating, the whole thing 
motivated by a certain likeable anxiety to 
make the most of the music. The St. Antony 
Variations remain on what is an amply filled 
stereo disc, and these are well performed. 

If you want a stereo Brahms 2, this is a 
bargain. Beecham’s is a more balanced 
interpretation. I would wait, or take a 
mono version, several of which are glorious. 

W.S.M. 

BRUCH. Violin Concerto No. 1 in 

G minor, Op. 26. 


SPOHR. Violin Concerto No. 8 in 


A minor, Op. 47. Joan Field 
(violin), Berlin Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Rudolf Albert. 
Telefunken @ GMAI9: © SMAIYI 
(12 in., 19s. 94d. plus 6s. 5d. P.T.). 
Bruch Concerto—Stereo: 

Ricci, L.S.O., Gamba (10/58) SXL2006 

Morini, Berlin R.1.A.S., Fricsay 

(11/59) SLPM138044 

Spohr Concerto—Mono: 

Heifetz, R.C.A. S.0., Solomon (6/57) RB16009 

How near does one want to be to a solo 
violinist? I once listened to Gioconda de 
Vito from the front row of the Royal Albert 
Hall, and was amazed to hear a lot of ugly 
scratching and scraping; but I was even 
more amazed afterwards when some friends, 
who had been sitting half-way back in the 
stalls, raved to me about her beautiful tone 
and perfect phrasing. They were surely 
right; I had been caught up in the 
mechanics of the thing at close range. 

T begin with this preamble because Joan 
Field is a new name to me, and I cannot 
believe that anyone would have asked her 
to record with the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra if she made the kind of sounds 
which this recording implies. Edgy bowing, 
crude phrasing, awkward changes from one 
string to another—I am convinced that 
much, if not all, of this is an illusion—the 
tesult of being offered a microscopic view 
of violin technique by a microphone placed 
only a few inches from the instrument. The 
effect is no doubt further magnified by the 
dimness and muddiness of the orchestral 
sound, well in the background; and surely 

soloist’s apparently sour tone is a 
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product of the generally poor recording 
quality. All this applies equally to the 
mono and stereo versions. 

Under the circumstances, I am_ not 
prepared to offer a criticism of this soloist; 
what I will say is that for a stereo of the 
Bruch and/or Spohr concertos, you’d better 
go to Ricci and/or Heifetz. D 


CHOPIN. Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
E minor, Op. 21. Adam Harasie- 
wicz (piano), Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Heinrich 
Hollreiser. Fontana © SCFLIOI 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

This record has the same defects as that 
by the same artists of the other Chopin 
concerto, reviewed last November. The 
piano has been taken on a separate micro- 
phone, and swamps the orchestra through- 
out. The two sounds do not seem to belong 
to each other. Some of the orchestral tuttis, 
especially those in the finale, sound feeble 
beyond words; the fortissimi have no bite 
at all, and though this is clearly due to the 
engineering, the orchestral playing is not 
very distinguished at any time. The slow 
movement goes the best, and there is some 
beautiful piano playing here, but when, 
near the end, the violins have the main 
tune with the piano accompanying, the 
balance makes the piano so prominent that 
the violin tune makes no effect. All 
Chopin’s orchestral counter-subjects in the 
development section of the first movement 
go for nothing. At least there is no cut in 
the opening orchestral section, but there is 
some pre-echo before things begin, and an 
excessive slowing of tempo for the second 
subject. The pianist gives a goodish 
account of the music; he is a little lacking 
in fantasy in the finale, but any defects in 
expression elsewhere may be forgiven in the 
circumstances, seeing that all his pianissimcs 
are turned into mezzo-fortes. The stereo 
effects were scarcely apparent to my ears. 


DEBUSSY. Prélude 4 Paprés-midi 
d’un faune. 

RAVEL. Daphnis and Chloe Ballet: 
Suite No. 2. Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Antonio 
Pedrotti. 

HURNIK. Ondrash Ballet Music. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Karel Ancerl. Supra- 
phone @ LPV484 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 9d. P.T.). 

I can tell you that L’aprés-midi gets a 
ravishing performance; but you’re not 
likely to buy this expensive record simply for 
that piece which you can buy just as 
effectively for 19s. 11d. less. I can say that 
Pedrotti does an orgiastic but unrefined 
and distinctly suety Daphnis, but again I 
doubt if that part of the record interests you 
when you can get Giulini and Ansermet 
and Monteux, and Cantelli (whose version 
is backed by the two Debussy Nocturnes 
which I solemnly reviewed last month as 
if it were a new discovery—apologies!). 

No, the point of this disc is Ilya Hurnik’s 
Ondrds, pronounced as in the initial title; 
and though you may legitimately object to 
paying for one side that you don’t want, the 
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symphonic suite from Ondrds is good fun 
and worth thinking of acquiring. The 
composer is a Silesian aged 38, and his 
ballet is about “the leader of the Silesian 
people’s rebellion against their despotic 
rulers in the times of feudal oppression, and 
his tragic death brought about by the 
betrayal of his former comrade, Jurds”. 
Dr. Sl, to whom I am indebted for the 
above enlightenment, doesn’t tell us what 
actually happens in the ballet before Juras 
gets out his knife and carves up Ondras in 
the inn at Sviadnov when everyone has 
plainly been having quite an evening. 
The suite gives us a Dance with Shouting, 
chugging strings, whooping horn solo, 
exclamatory trumpets; then a Maidens’ 
Wedding Dance, with rich string harmonies 
and a bitter-sweet tune; the Rebels’ Dance, 
suitably violent and savage, but more 
domesticated than its models in The Rite of 
Spring; a Prophetic Dance with cor anglais 
solo, cimbaloms, high violins and eerie 
whole-tone sounds; then the Dance in the 
Sviadnov Inn, which is a Czech equivalent 
of the Hoedown from Rodeo, very al fresco 
and sociable in atmosphere, and leading to 
Ondras’s death, funeral music and an 
epilogue. The music suggests Prokofiev and 
perhaps Shostakovich as well as Stravinsky, 
but it suggests an individuality, too. I find 
it extremely invigorating, and should like 
to hear the suite at a Prom. Ancerl and 
the Czech P.O. play it marvellously well. 
W.S.M. 


DELIBES. Coppélia Ballet—excerpts. 
Lamoureux Orchestra conducted 
by Jesus Etcheverry. Fontana @ 
CFE15040 (7 in., Ils. plus 3s. 7d. 
Bast 

DELIBES. Sylvia Ballet—excerpts. 
Lamoureux Orchestra conducted 
by Jesus Etcheverry. Fontana @ 
CFE15039 (7 in., 1ls. plus 3s. 7d. 
Pore 
Coppélia excerpts: la,t Prelude with Mazurka; 6, 
Theme slave varie; 7, Czardas; 9a, Entr’acte and 
Valse; 14,* Valse de la poupee. 

Sylvia excerpts: la, Prelude; 3, Les Chasseresses; 
4, Intermezzo and Valse lente; 16a, Pizzicato; 
14b, Cortege de Bacchus. 

The above excerpts appear on Fontana @ 
EFR2010 (10 in., 15s., plus 4s. 104d. P.T.), except- 
ing the item marked * which is only included in 
CFE15040; the item marked f is not included on 
CFE15040. 

This is a discographer’s headache. The 
ten-inch disc does not contain the little 
waltz danced by Swanilda when, disguised 
as Coppélia, she pirouettes round Dr. 
Coppelius’s workshop acting under his 
instructions; this Valse de la poupée is, how- 
ever, included on one side of the EP disc 
which one would expect to contain the 
same material, or at least part of it. On the 
other hand the ten-inch disc begins with 
the overture to the whole ballet, and this is 
not included in the EP. To make matters 
more difficult, both label and sleeve of the 
ten-incher promise the Dolli’s Waltz, and 
the Ballade of the ear of corn which is 
nowhere to be heard. 

The Sylvia excerpts contain the contents 
announced, mercifully. The sound of the 
orchestra is slightly raw, but quite clear. 
The performances are decently played and 
attractively shaped at sensible tempi, 


except for the Valse lente in Sylvia, which is 
taken fast and sounds graceless. W.S.M. 
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DELIUS. Brigg Fair; A Song before 
sunrise; Marche Caprice from 
‘Two Pieces”; On hearing the first 
cuckoo in Spring and Summer 
Night on the River from “Two pieces 
for small orchestra”; Sleigh ride 
from ‘‘Three pieces”; Intermezzo 
from ‘Fennimore and Gerda”. Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., 
C.H. H.M.V. © ASD357 (12 in., 
ous; gluse: Os, Od. . P:1'.). Mono: 
ALP1586 (7/58). 

This record must surely by now be 
recognised by all Delius lovers as a gem. 
Just read through the list of titles!’ The 
Sleigh Ride and the Marche Caprice are of 
no great consequence (though entertaining 
enough), but all the rest are wonderful 
Delius—and conducted by someone who, 
for all other people’s attempts, has remained 
the one and only Delius interpreter. Each 
performance is superb and no more need 
be said. 

The stereo sound is a_ considerable 
improvement on the mono. Indeed, I was 
surprised, when I did a bit of comparing, 
by how much the mono is less than first- 
rate. I don’t think the stereo quite first-rate 
by today’s highest standards either—but 
that is still to leave it as very acceptable. It 
is clearer, where the other was sometimes a 
bit tunnel-like and constricted. Climaxes 
in Brigg Fair, the only major work for full 
orchestra included, are a little fierce and 
there is no doubt that all the pieces for small 
orchestra are more consistently beautiful to 
listen to. 

But that is to be hypercritical and nobody 
who loves Delius need hesitate for a moment 
to acquire this wonderful record of Beecham’s 
interpretations of the composer. T.H. 


DVORAK. (a) My Home Overture, 
Op. 62. (4) Amid Nature Overture, 
Op. 91. Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by (a) Alois 
Klima and (5) Karel Sejna. 

FIBICH. (a) Funeral March from Act 3 
of ‘‘The Bride from Messina” t. (6) A 
Night at Karlstein Overture, Op. 
26. (a) Prague National Theatre 
Orchestra conducted by Jaroslav 
Krombholc; (5) Prague Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Vaclav 
Smetacek. 

SUK. Fantaisie-Polonaise, Op. 5 (orch. 
Smetacek). Czechoslovak Radio 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Alois Klima. Supraphon @ SUC 
10020 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
The item marked + from LPM125 
(10/57). 

Strongly recommended to all lovers of 
Czech music—a nicely-blended concert of 
lesser-known but pleasing works from the 
eighteen-eighties and nineties, in full-blooded 
performances and vivid recordings. Dvorak’s 
Overture My Home is a lively, popular 
affair quoting two Czech national tunes— 
the national anthem and a folk-song about 
the farmyard. In Amid Nature, which is the 
companion-piece to Carnival and Othello, 
Dvorak uses his familiar pastoral idiom, not 
to such exquisite effect as in the Fourth 
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Symphony, but delightfully enough. The 
two works by Fibich are well contrasted—a 
big Wagnerian funeral march (on which the 
Volsung motive from The Ring has left its 
mark) and an exhilarating comedy overture 
in true Czech style. With an early but 
attractive piano Polonaise by Suk, brilliantly 
scored by Smetacek, all this makes a very 
enjoyable fifty minutes’ listening indeed. 
D.C. 


DVORAK. Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
Op. 95, “From the New -World”. 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. Top Rank @ BUY004 
(12 in., 16s. 8d. plus 5s. 4d. P.T.). 

Another doubtful bargain in the New 
World department. Golschmann races 
through the quick movements at a hair- 
raising lick, and someone has forgotten to 
balance the orchestra, so that the trumpets 
in the coda of the first movement, and the 
muted horns in the Adagio (bar 42 if you’re 
interested) can hardly be heard; the tutti 

orchestral sound is steely but generous. I 

haven’t met a cheap New World yet that I 

really enjoyed, but I’ll duly cheer when 

I do. W.S.M. 


GRIEG. Concerto in A minor, Op. 16. 
Jan Panenka (piano), Prague Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Vaclav Neumann. March of the 
Dwarfs, Op. 54, No. 3; Berceuse, 
Op. 38, No. 1; Wedding Day at 
Troldhaugen, Op. 65, No. 6. Jan 
Panenka (piano). Norwegian 
Dances, Op. 35: No. 1 in D minor; 
No. 2 in A major. Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Alois 
Klima. Supraphon @ ALPV499 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

This seems to me a rather ill-planned disc. 
It begins with what the sleeve calls Lyrical 
Compositions, and it took me a moment or 
two to realise that this is, so to speak, Czech 
for Lyric Pieces! Next comes the first move- 
ment of the Grieg Concerto. You then have 
to turn over for the rest of it, with the two 
orchestral Norwegian Dances as fill-ups. I 
see no rhyme or reason in this. The Con- 
certo fits quite easily on one side, especially 
when the finale is taken at the break-neck 
speed it is here. The three Lyric Pieces are 
nicely played, though the quality does not 
do the pianist justice, being very scraggy at 
the top. Also the sleeve note talks great 
nonsense about them, of the sort served up 
to children fifty years ago. 

The Piano Concerto is played in a way 
that suggests that Grieg’s music is seldom 
heard in Prague. Changes of tempo are 
overdone, and tenderness, surely the work’s 
chief virtue, is not much in evidence. Much 
of the piano playing is very good, and one 
can admire Mr. Panenka’s technique in the 
finale while deploring that he should wish 
to show off so much of it. The orchestral 
playing is less good. The slow movement 
begins with a succession of arpeggios from 
the orchestra, none of them intended by 
Grieg; in other words the ’cellos and basses 
keep well in front of the first violins. When 
the piano comes in it is balanced to over- 
power the orchestra, though in the first 
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movement the balance is quite good, Jp 
this first movement “wow” is apparent jn 
the slow part of the cadenza, which, by the 
way, is played with astonishing brilliance, 

The Norwegian Dances at the end of the 
second side are played much too straight 
and without much affection or understand. 
ing. The oboe solo in No. 2 compares very 
poorly with that in Grieg’s second Sym. 
phonic Dance reviewed below. This record 
does not seem to me to be worth the top 
price that is charged for it. 


GRIEG. Symphonic Dances, Op. (4; 
No. 1 in G major; No. 2 in A major, 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Walter Susskind. Columbia 
SED5567: © ESD7259 (7 in., 9s. 3¢, 
plus 3s. Ojd. P.T.). Previously avail. 
able only on Stereo Tape BTC510, 

What made Grieg think there was 
anything symphonic about these dances | 
do not know. They are in his usual ternary 
form, and both in construction and style 
they are exactly like the Norwegian Dances 
reviewed above. No. 2 is a delightful piece, 
and the oboe solo is beautifully played in 
this recording. Indeed all the playing is 
unusually expressive. In both stereo and 
mono versions I would have liked a stronger 
bass, especially when, as so often happens 
in Grieg, the ’cellos are divided, leaving 
only half of them to hold down the founda- 
tions with the double-basses. Also the 
timpani is neither loud enough nor clean 
enough for its little solos in the middle of 

No. 2 to register. Otherwise the quality is 

excellent. I enjoyed this seldom-played 

music in both versions. RF. 


HANDEL. Organ Concertos. Op. /: 
No. 1 in G minor; No. 2 in B flat 
major; No. 3 in G minor; No. 4 in 
F major (LXT5578); Op. 4: No.5 
in F major; No. 6 in B flat major; 
Op. 7: No. 1 in B flat major; No. 2 
in A major (LXT5579); Op. 7: No.3 
in B flat major; No. 4 in D minor; 
No. 5 in G minor; No. 6 in B flat 
major (LXT5580). Karl Richter 
(organ), Richter Chamber Orches- 
tra conducted by Karl Richter. 
Decca @ LXT5578-80 (three 12 in, 
28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T. each). 
Stereo: SXL2115 (6/59); SXL2187 
(4/60); SXL2201 (6/60) respectively. 

The two sets of Handel organ concertos 
with Karl Richter both playing the solo 
part and conducting (which is what Handel 
himself did) have been appearing in stereo 
form over the past twelve months, and now 
the mono versions all together must be 
welcomed with equal enthusiasm. Of course 
there are small faults here and _ there. 

Richter’s rhythm is not always quite tight; 

in the second set he does not always quite 

overcome stylistic problems, and tremendous 
problems some of them are with this post- 
humously published and somewhat mangled 
music. Yet on the whole the playing is very 
stylish, and though we have had musicolog- 
ically better performances in the Festival 

Hall from Thurston Dart and the Philo- 

musica, these are not available on disc, and 

they are, perhaps, only better because Dart 

has been able to look at the original MSS im 
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the British Museum and Richter has not. 
Thus these Richter performances are much 
the best that have yet been recorded. The 
organ sounds delightfully gay, the orchestral 
playing is spirited, the balance excellent, 
and the attempt at an eighteenth century 
type of performance successful. The music 
is mostly excellent, and I do not see how 
anyone could fail to enjoy some of these 
concertos. The first two discs are perhaps a 
little better than the third, both musically 
and musicologically, but all are to be 
strongly recommended, and if you have 
found Handel organ concertos dull, that is 
because you have not heard them played as 
they are here. In the past we used to give 
them a religious flavour, and that is fatal. 
This is secular music, written for perform- 
ance in a theatre, and this recording has 
something of the true spirit. The quality 
is very good indeed. R.F. 


HANDEL. Water Music—complete. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eduard van Beinum. 
Philips @ ABL3249 (12 in., 30s. plus 
Qs. 9d. P.T.). Stereo: SABLI25 
(5/60). 

This mono disc is almost as good as the 
stereo issue reviewed in May. The detail is 
clear, the balance generally good, but the 
heaviness of the orchestra seems more 
pronounced than in the spread-out stereo 
performance. D.S. 


HURNIK. The Four Seasons. Vlach 
Quartet (Josef Vlach, Vaclav Snitil, 
violins; Jan Kodousek, viola; Viktor 
Moucka, ’cello), with members of the 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Karel Ancerl. Supra- 
phon @ LPM381 (10 in., 14s. 9d. 
plus 4s. 9d. P.T.). 

To write really good music for children 
requires a special type of genius—the kind 
of insight possessed by Schumann, Debussy, 
Ravel, Prokofiev and Britten. In this suite, 
a thirty-seven-year-old Silesian Czech has 
tried his hand—and according to the 
sleeve-note, with considerable success. The 
Four Seasons, commissioned by the Prague 
Radio as a kind of elementary course for 
young listeners in musical thinking and 
expression, has won wide popularity in 
Czechoslovakia, not only as a radio feature, 
but as a concert work, and as incidental 
music for plays and films. It consists of 
tighteen short illustrative pieces—a cuckoo 
in spring, clouds in the summer sky, the 
departure of the swallows, snowflakes, and 
soon. Each is scored for a different com- 
bination of instruments drawn from the 
following ensemble (not listed on the 
tecord-sleeve): flute (or piccolo), oboe (or 
cor anglais), clarinet (or bass clarinet), 
trumpet, piano, harp, and string quartet. 

Exactly what children will take to in the 
way of music is difficult to foretell. I 
Imagine that most children would find this 
suite moderately interesting, but only 
intermittently fascinating. Bright and 
imaginative as many of the pieces are, they 
lack that sharp vision of the world of child- 
hood which marks the best music of this 
kind. Hurnik partly uses a very mildly 
modern idiom, but he falls back too often 
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on an old-fashioned style—the kind of 
simple tunes and chord-progressions of the 
minor romantics; and the _ occasional 
modernistic “wrong note” sounds oddly 
out of place in such a context. Only once 
or twice does he bring off a stroke worthy 
of Britten: in the scene by the moonlit 
pond, for example, with its semitonal 
croaking of frogs on flute and clarinet, or 
in the sultry summer day episode, with a 
stalking bass clarinet, a plaintive bird-cry 
on piccolo, and a buzzing bee on a violin 
sul ponticello. 

However, since children seem to have 
taken it to their hearts in Czechoslovakia 
(where the musical style is old-fashioned 
anyway), it might be worth a try, especially 
as the performance is excellent and the 
recording mainly satisfactory (my copy has 
a bad surface for part of side two), A 
pity that the sleeve-note doesn’t give 
details of the instruments used in each 
piece, for educational purposes. D.C. 


MAHLER. Symphony No. 4 in G major. 
Lisa della Casa (soprano), Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Fritz Reiner. R.C.A. @ RB16205: 
© SB2081 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
9s. 44d. P.T.). 


Mono: 
Ritchie, Concertgebouw, Beinum 


(10/52) LXT2718 

Loose, Philh., Kletzki (7/58) 883CX1541 
Fritz Reiner and R.C.A. are up against 
formidable competition here, and though 
the R.C.A. engineers have put up an ex- 
tremely good show, I cannot feel that 
Reiner comes out on top by any means. 
He has certainly brought off an excellent 
performance, but there are several features 
in his interpretations which are quite at 
odds with Mahler’s intentions. In this 
most lovable of Mahler’s symphonies, there 
are two persistent elements which are 
responsible for much of its character. The 
first are the markings gemdchlich (comfort- 
ably), nicht eilen (don’t hurry) and ohne Hast 
(without haste) in the first two movements, 
and sehr behaglich (very comfortably) in the 
finale; the second is the pervasive use of 
piano and pianissimo in contrast with sudden 
jabs of forte. Reiner’s main tempi for the 
first and second movements are anything 
but the easy-going jog-trot that Mahler 
specified, and throughout, he lays on the 
tone heavily in many a quiet passage, and 
makes little of the sensitive switches from 
soft to loud and back again. In the finale, 
strangely enough, he adopts a tempo so 
excessively comfortable as to err in the 
opposite way, starting the movement in a 
mood that can only be called somnolent, 
which removes all the radiant brightness 
from the music. There are other unsatis- 
fying things in the performance, too, 
notably the failure to hold the adagio tempo 
of the third movement after bar 40, and 
a lack of caressing charm in the ultra- 
Viennese passages for the strings in the 
Scherzo. Lisa della Casa is well-cast for 
the child-like vocal line of the finale, but 
in the slow sections she is so hampered by 
Reiner’s over-deliberate tempo that she 
makes heavy weather of the little dotted- 
note phrases; in the scampering vivace 
passages, which Reiner manages beautifully, 
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she is quite delightful. Although there are 


excellent things in this performance, it 
offers a very heavy account of Mahler’s 
delicate vision. 

Of the other performances, I have never 
cared for Van Beinum’s; he is even less 
gemdachlich than Reiner in the first movement, 
which he treats almost as a Beethoven 
allegro, and Margaret Ritchie is rather 
insecure in the high register. My favourite 
is Kletzki (see review of the new stereo 
issue), especially as the recording is the best 
of those available. The present R.C.A. 
makes a fine sound, in both mono and 
stereo, and it manages to put across the 
muted trumpet line which the Columbia 
has missed; but the Columbia is warmer 
and richer, with particular benefit to those 
wonderful fizzicato double-bass figures that 
pervade the slow movement. D.C. 


MAHLER. Symphony No. 4 in 
G major. Emmy Loose (soprano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Paul Kletzki. Columbia © 
SAX2345 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). Mono: 33CX1541 (7/58). 

W.S.M. gave the mono version of this 
disc a very favourable review, and I like it 
even more than he did. Criticising the 
performance by the highest standards— 
i.e., in comparison with Bruno Walter’s 
—one might say that the opening movement 
isn’t quite leisurely enough, and that there 
is an unfortunate aberration between 
figures 4 and 5 in the matter of tempo and 
phrasing, but that is all one can say. The 
Philharmonia play superbly, with that 
“tactile” sensitivity which Mahler needs; 
and Emmy Loose, if a little mature-sounding 
for the childlike vocal line of the finale, 
sings it beautifully, stylishly, and with 
admirably clear diction. 

The mono recording was an outstanding 
one, with practically every note of Mahler’s 
intricate score standing out in vivid relief; 
the only possible criticism—that the 
orchestra was too near—does not apply 
to the superlative new stereo, which gives 
more air to the sound, and incidentally 
achieves a masterstroke of realism in its 
account of the fortissimo timpani theme in 
the slow movement. The only defect— 
common to both versions—is that in the 
big climax after figure 3 in the slow move- 
ment, the muted trumpet line is scarcely 
audible. On my stereo pressing, at this 
point, there is a fault in the grooving, which 
causes the needle to jump twice. D.C. 


MARTINU. Symphony No. 5. Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Karel Ancerl. Supraphon @ 
SUF20035 (10 in., 14s. 9d. plus 4s. 9d. 
PLE): 

When Martinu composed his Fifth 
Symphony in 1946, he was still using his 
genuine, personal, neo-classical style, but 
much more coolly than in the Concerto for 
two string orchestras, piano and timpani 
(see over). The affiliations of works like 
this and the Violin Concerto are with 
Roussel and Stravinsky: clear-cut melodic 
lines, mainly diatonic and restlessly cross- 
rhythmic, are deployed in spare counter- 
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points, with a hard, lucent scoring which 
spotlights the woodwind, the brass, and the 
inevitable piano. When the B.B.C. Third 
Programme broadcast all Martinu’s six 
symphonies a few years ago, I was particu- 
larly impressed with No. 5, but listening to 
it again in this recording, I find it less 
interesting than I thought. It seems to 
suffer from the fault which spoils all but 
the finest neo-classical works: in shunning 
the excessive contrasts of romanticism, it 
goes too far in the opposite direction. The 
first movement alternates adagic with 
allegro, the second is allegretto, the finale 
again alternates lento with allegro; but the 
metronome markings make all these tempi 
(except the Jento) practically the same—a 
steady jog-along. And to this lack of 
variety in pulse is added a refusal to 
indulge in any broad statement and a 
playing-down of every possible climax. 
The music undeniably contains a certain 
vitality, but seems curiously reluctant to let 
it emerge fully. 

It may be, of course, that the performance 
has something to do with my impression: 
Karel Ancerl adheres scrupulously to 
Martinu’s metronome markings (not always 
the best procedure with this composer), 
and although he keeps the music moving 
along easily, there is a slight lack of rhythmic 
precision which takes the edge off much of 
the contrapuntal writing. Martinu’s persis- 
tent syncopation needs the utmost accuracy 
in performance if it is not to sound merely 
fidgety. More sharply-pointed phrasing 
might make all the difference; but as it is, 
this record is well worth a trial, if you like a 
cool, cleanly-scored modern work— 
especially as the recording is good and 
the price moderate. D.C. 


MARTINU. (a) Concerto for two 
string orchestras, piano and tim- 
pani; (b) Three Frescoes. Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by (a) Karel Sejna and (5) Karel 
Ancerl. Parliament @ ALP135: 
© ALPS135 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
e1.) 


Frescoes—Mono: 
R.P.O., Kubelik (4/59) ALP1675 


The importance of this issue is not that 
it offers an alternative version of Martinu’s 
crudely-daubed Frescoes, but that it makes 
available on disc one of his very finest 
works—the electrifying Concerto for two 
string orchestras, piano and timpani. 

Martinu, who died a year ago at the age 
of sixty-eight, came to the fore in the 
twenties as a considerable neo-classical 
composer. ‘Taking hints from his master 
Roussel, as well as from Stravinsky and 
Bartok, he forged a powerful style of his 
own, which can be heard at its most 
striking in this Concerto. Composed in 
his native Czechoslovakia in 1938, when 
the German occupation was imminent, 
it gives intense expression to the foreboding 
and horror of that time—but in a purely 
classical form, and by means of clear 
contrapuntal lines, clashing dissonantly in 
true twentieth-century style, akin to Bartok. 
The first conductor of the Concerto, Paul 
Sacher, hailed it as a masterpiece, as did 
Honegger, whom it moved to tears; in 
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later years, Martinu looked back on it as 
his most important work. 

Towards the end of his life, Martinu, 
like Bloch and Bartok, simplified his style, 
with a view to making his music more 
accessible to audiences at large, but 
unfortunately he lost his musical personality 
in the process. It is difficult to believe that 
the three Frescoes of 1955 are by the same 
composer. Said to be inspired by the great 
frescoes of Piero della Francesca at Arezzo, 
they convey neither the lucid perspective 
of the painter’s work nor the former lucidity 
of Martinu’s musical thought, but revert 
mainly to an outworn nineteenth-century 
idiom, tricked out with the glossy kitsch of 
film composers, and blown up by noisy, 
clotted orchestration. Although, to be 
fair, some people will no doubt admire the 
“glowing luminosity’ of this music, L.S. 
hardly overstated the case when he described 
it as an “inflated, overscored, thick and 
graceless pudding of a work”. 

The performance of the Concerto is a 
splendidly vital one, bringing out all the 
brooding anxiety and ferocious anger of 
the music. The recording of the string 
orchestras is pretty vivid, and the stereo 
separates the antiphonal counterpoint of 
the two groups beautifully; but it is a pity 
that in both versions the piano tone lacks 
the percussive clang so necessary to this 
type of music, and the sound of the timpani 
is not as hard as it might be. Nevertheless, 
the overall effect is sufficiently good to 
allow the work to make its violent impact. 

Karel Ancerl gives as full-blooded an 
account of Frescoes as Kubelik on the H.M.V. 
disc, and puts more punch into the cross- 
rhythms of the finale. The Artia recording 
is even more successful than the excellent 
H.M.V. at getting this deafening score 
across clearly, and has one crucial advan- 
tage: the important trumpet-calls in the 
finale, which are strangely obscured on the 
H.M.V., ring out piercingly. The stereo 
has such power and spread that one can 
only bear to play it at half volume. D.C. 


MENDELSSOHN. (a) A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream—excerpts. 
TCHAIKOVSKY. (b) Casse-Noisette 


Suite, Op. 7la. Concertgebouw 
Orchestra conducted by (a) George 
Szell and (b) Eduard van Beinum. 
Philips @ SABL143 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 9d. P.T.). Item (a) in Mono on 
ABL3238 (3/59); Item (5) in Mono 
on GBR6535 (4/59) and items marked 


+ below in stereo on SABE2001 (6/60). 

Dream excerpts: Overture, Op. 21; Scherzo, Op. 61, 

No. 1; Wedding March, Op. 61, No. 9. 

Casse-Noisette excerpts: Overture; Marche; Dance 

of the Sugar-Plum Fairyt; Trepakt; Arab Dance; 

Wace Dancet; Dance of the Reedst; Flower 
Jaltzt. 


T.H. liked these three excerpts from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
with the rider that the overture could have 
been held on a tighter rein. I second his 
vote of congratulation to the flautist at the 
end of the scherzo—a dazzling display— 
adding only that stereo rather reduces the 
audibility of the instrument. The March is 
extremely well done, swaggering but not 
pompous. 

Van Beinum’s Nutcracker suite is a dapper 
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performance, and sounds delightful jy 
stereo; the Flower Waltz is rather heavy. 
footed, but perhaps this is a minor failing 
when the rest of the record is so enjoyable. 
W.S.M. 


MOZART. (a) Violin Concerto No, 4 
in D major, K.218. (5) Bassoon 
Concerto in B flat major, K.19];. 
(a) Jiri Novak (violin), (+) Kare] 
Bidlo (bassoon), Czech Philhar 
monic Orchestra conducted by (q) 
Vaclav Talich and (+) Karel Ancerl, 
Parliament @ PLP104 (12 in., 16s. 11}¢, 
plus 5s. 64d. P.T.). The item marked + 
was previously available on Supraphon 
LPV66 (3/58). 

The performance of the Violin Concerto 
is technically excellent but most un. 
Mozartean: both soloist and conductor 
take a magisterial, Beethovenian view of 
the first movement, handle the ravishing 
themes of the slow movement so heavily as 
to make them dull, and give a pompou, 
wooden account of the galanterie of the 
finale. All this is no doubt exaggerated by 
the recording, which has both soloist and 
orchestra so far forward that the sound is 
uncomfortably fierce; but the recording is 
not entirely to blame, since the same kind 
of balance is used for the Bassoon Concerto, 
which nevertheless emerges as its true 
Mozartean self. Karel Bidlo gives an agile 
and sensitive account of the solo part, and 
is backed by some stylish playing from the 
orchestra under Karel Ancerl. On my 
pressing there are three places on this side 
where the sound almost cuts off for a 
moment or two—in the opening orchestral 
exposition, halfway through the slow move- 
ment, and near the beginning of the finale. 

D.C. 


MOZART. Piano Concertos. No. 18 in 
B flat major, K.456; No. 27 in B flat 
major, K.595. Ingrid Haebler 
(piano), Vienna Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Christoph von 
Dohnanyi. Fontana @ CFLI1003 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Strange to say the only other LP version 
of K.456 that has ever been available in 

England is also by Miss Haebler—Vox 

PL8300. In some of her later Vox recordings 

one had to complain of untidy and insensitive 

accompaniment, but on this, which, I 

believe, was her first to be issued here, the 

orchestral playing by the Vienna Pro 

Musica under Heinrich Hollreiser was 

notably good. Of course the sound on the 

new disc is richer and fuller, but I really 
don’t think that there is much to choose 
between the actual performances, and in 
fact it would be quite reasonable to prefer 
the rather closer, more clean-edged balance 
of the older record, which gives us more 
wind detail. While we are comparing the 
two versions, though, it should be men- 
tioned that the new record contains all the 
repeats in the variations that form the slow 
movement of K.456, and they are well 
worth having. ; 
I suppose the reason for the relative 
unpopularity of K.456 is its rather un 
inspired finale, but in spite of that it is well 
worth adding to your collection of Mozart 
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piano concertos, if you have one. And of 
course if you do have one, the choice 
between this new Fontana and the older 
Vox versions will be decided mainly by 
considerations of coupling—and that is too 
complex for me to go in to. However, I 
really don’t think that Christoph von 
Dohnanyi’s handling of the magnificent 
orchestral writing of K.595 is much more 
than adequate, and Miss Haebler herself 
seems less involved with this work than the 
other. More vivid interpretations have been 
recorded by Alfred Brendel and Rudolf 
Serkin, though neither of those is quite as 


well recorded as the new Fontana. J.N. 
MOZART. Symphonies. No. 35 in 


D major, K.385, “Haffner”; No. 41 
in C major, K.551, “‘Jupiter’’. Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Josef Krips. Decca @ SXL2220 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 43d. P.T.). 
Mono: LXT5414 (3/58). 


MOZART. Symphonies. No. 39 in 
E flat major, K.543; No. 41 in C 
major, K.551, “Jupiter”. London 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. Mercury 
@ AMS16050 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
Qs. 44d. P.T.). Mono: MMAI11041 
(8/59). 

Astonishing as it may seem, these two 
records contain the first stereo versions of 
the Jupiter to enter the British catalogues. 
The mono versions of both records have 
already been available for some time, and 
have of course been reviewed in these pages, 
though not by me. Nevertheless their 
appearance in stereo seems to call for a fresh 
appraisal. Let me say, then, that Schmidt- 
Isserstedt’s readings of the Jupiter and of 
No. 39 in E flat would be very hard indeed 
to beat. They are entirely without affecta- 
tion of phrasing or of tempo, but they have 
all the positive musicianly virtues without 
which many an unaffected reading is 
merely dull. Underlying rhythms are 
controlled yet flexible, and the bass and 


» inner lines of Mozart’s miraculous counter- 


point are phrased with as much care as the 
top lines. 

After this the Krips disc is a little dis- 
appointing. As M.M. remarked when he 
reviewed the original mono version, Krips’s 
approach to the Jupiter is surprisingly 
gentle, even tender. I think this impression 
is caused above all by a concern with the 
phrasing of the upper parts without a 
corresponding attention to other parts of 
the texture, and the result is that the 
performance as a whole seems to lack 
muscle, This impression is partly caused by 
the quality of the recording, which seems to 
have much less top than in the mono 
version. The Haffner is considerably more 
brilliant; in fact one might well feel that 
the opening is altogether too brilliant, with 
the semiquaver runs gathered up almost 
convulsively. I cannot agree with M.M. 
that the two symphonies make very much 
the same impression in Krips’s handling of 
them; the Haffner seems to me distinctly 
more lively than the Jupiter. 

But returning to the Schmidt-Isserstedt 
disc, one immediately notices how much 
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more orchestral presence it conveys. The 
slight dryness that T.H. complained of in 
his review of the mono version has dis- 
appeared completely, and the details of the 
counterpoint (even in the finale of the 
Jupiter) come through in remarkable detail. 
Moreover the dynamic range is wider and 
more natural than that of the Decca disc. 
Collecting a stereo set of Mozart symphonies 
is obviously going to be complicated by the 
question of couplings, but this Schmidt- 
Isserstedt recording of Nos. 39 and 41 would 
seem to me an excellent foundation-stone— 
one that you would be unlikely to regret, 
whatever rival versions appear in the course 
of time. J.N. 


MOZART. Dances and Marches. Six 
German Dances, K.600; Gavotte in 
B flat major, K.300; Four German 
Dances, K.602; March in C major, 
K.408, No. 1; Three German Dances, 
K.605; Six German Dances, K.509. 
Camerata Academica des Salz- 
burger Mozarteums conducted by 
Bernhard Paumgartner. Philips 
@ A00374L (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). Imported pressing—available 
to special order. 

MOZART. Les Petits Riens Ballet, 
K.10—complete. Landler and Con- 
tredanses. Six Landler in B flat 
major, K.606: Two minuets with 
inserted contredanses, K.463: No. 1 
in F major; No. 2 in B flat major. 
Overture and three  contredanses, 
K.106: Overture in D major: Con- 
tredanse No. 1 in D major; No. 2 
in A major; No. 3 in B flat major. 
Contredanse, “Der Sieg vom Helden 
Coburg”, in CG major, K.587. Con- 
tredanse, “‘Les filles malicieuses’” in 
C major, K.610. Contredanse, “La 
Bataille” in C major, K.535. Cam- 
erata Academica des Salzburger 
Mozarteums conducted by Bern- 
hard Paumgartner. Philips @ 
A00378L (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Imported pressing—available to special 
order. 

These are from Philips’ grand-scale 
Mozart Bi-Centenary (1956) scheme which 
they put under the editorship of Dr. Paum- 
gartner of the Salzburg Mozarteum; but 
admirable as he may be as a scholar, Dr. 
Paumgartner seems to have inadequate gifts 
for conducting records of world interest, 
which is what these should be. It was a 
mistake to give him Mozart’s occasional 
music to do; it is quite difficult entirely to 
ruin the Jupiter symphony, for instance, 
for something of the greatness of the music 
will get through any performance, whereas 
these dances and marches are of very 
unequal interest and need the most winning 
advocacy. Paumgartner goes through the 
four sides with the greatest conscientiousness 
(he does every repeat marked, as well as 
some that aren’t) but with very infrequent 
suggestions of style and charm. Indeed, I 
found that he sometimes positively stopped 
my realising that a piece was delightful and 
I had to take the needle off and look at the 
music and imagine how it could sound. 

The orchestral playing is indifferent. 
The conductor seems not to realise the 
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importance of Mozart’s dull-looking inner 
accompanying parts, for one thing. They 
are dull but they are vital, and if you bring 
them to life, you brighten the whole 
texture. The second violins and the violas 
are here allowed to think their parts dull 
and of no importance—and that’s how 
they play them. Nor are the ’cellos and 
basses always as spry as they should be, 
sometimes moving lazily along more or 
less with the beat. The brass, when it has 
something to do, sounds dull. In fact, 
the orchestra is also not good enough for 
this sort of music, agreeable as it may 
sound on a warm summer’s night in 
Salzburg when one isn’t too critical. 

Paumgartner does get a sort of bucolic 
swing and attack into some of the Landler 
that seems right; yet when he brings off 
something quite well—the Gavotte in Les 
Petits Riens, for instance (but that is a 
winner of a piece, anyway), he follows it 
with a completely dull playing of the next, 
very beautiful, little Adagio. 

It is a tragedy that this music, rarely 
heard, for the most part, was not put into 
the hands of a real stylist. T.H. 


MOZART. Serenades. No. 6 in D major, 
K.239, ‘Serenata Notturna”’; No. 13 
in G major, K.525, “‘Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik”, Divertimento in D major, 
K.136. I Musici. Philips @ ABL3323 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Stereo: 
SABL127 (10/59). 

This Mozart playing sounds almost as 
delightful in mono as it did in stereo. 
Performances are wonderfully polished and 
the whole disc gives us lightweight but 
enchanting Mozart presented as attractively 
as one could imagine. (Not so admirable 
the silly sleeve note, describing K.136, for 
example, as “a sunny greeting from 
enchanting Salzburg”, which survives from 
the stereo sleeve.) I Musici take a serious 
approach to slow movements and even to 
minuets (that of the Kleine Nachtmusik, for 
instance), but there is plenty of sparkle to 
outside movements and the whole approach 
is so loving that one’s enjoyment becomes 
uncritical. (I must be careful or I shall fall 
into the style of the sleeve note writer as I 
describe the playing of “this young ensemble 
from sunny Italy”.) The mono sound is 
very good indeed. T.H. 


PROKOFIEV. Symphony No. 5 in 
B flat major, Op. 100. Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene 


Ormandy. Philips © SABLI105 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Stereo: 


Paris Conservatoire, Martinon (6/59) SB2034 
In the past I have often had hard things 
to say about performances conducted by 
Ormandy, and about his insensitive pre- 
occupation with crude “effectiveness”. But 
although there are one or two exaggerated 
moments (the passage for divided ’cellos at 
the beginning of the finale, for example) 
this is, taken as a whole, by far the best 
performance of Prokofiev’s Fifth Symphony 
that I have ever heard. 
This is partly because of the work’s own 
emotional, and hence technical, peculiar- 
ities. Prokofiev was a highly civilised, even 
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over-civilised personality, who did not take 
refuge in preciosity (as Ravel did, for 
example), but continually strove for direct 
emotional expressiveness. At times, and I 
have always been inclined to think this 
symphony was one of them, he tried so hard 
that he fell into a banality totally foreign to 
the essential fastidiousness of his own 
musical character. (The result, as might 
have been predicted, is that the Fifth 
Symphony has become more popular than 
the more truly characteristic Fourth and 
Sixth.) But this performance by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra not only looks the 
banalities in the eye, it also plays them for 
absolutely everything they are worth. The 
result is something like a revelation. The 
magnificent string section, in which the 
second violins and violas seem every bit as 
powerful and sensitive as the firsts, reveal 
beauties in Prokofiev’s score that less expert 
orchestras (and more mealy-mouthed inter- 
pretations) simply fail to bring out. The 
wind and brass-playing are full of character, 
too, and countless phrases tell as I have never 
heard them do before. And Ormandy’s 
broad, direct approach to the music lends 
the whole performance a conviction which 
many a more careful, would-be subtle one 
simply misses. 

The recording is not quite ideal, perhaps. 
There could be a shade more top, so that 
details of percussion (including piano) 
came through more clearly, and _ the 
dynamic range is just a little restricted for a 
work whose scoring veers between the 
extremes of delicacy and monumentality. 
Nevertheless the total sound of the orchestra 
is magnificently encompassed, with a degree 
of hall-resonance that is for once entirely 
appropriate. Of the various existing versions 
of the symphony one or two are worthy of 
comparison as performances, but when you 
take into account the quality of the new 
one’s sound (and this is a score that really 
needs stereo), it seems to me to lead the field 
without any question. J.N. 


RAVEL. (a) Piano Concerto in G major. 

SHOSTAKOVICH. (4) Piano Concerto 
No. 2, Op. 102. Leonard Bernstein 
(piano), with (2) New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and (b) Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra, both con- 
ducted by Leonard Bernstein. Philips 
@ ABL3300 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). Stereo: SABL134 (2/60). 

This Bernstein tour de force in directing 
two modern piano concertos from the key- 
board has already burst upon us in stereo; 
but I cannot help reflecting that much of 
the admiration should be directed to the 
members of both orchestras, as for much of 
the time Bernstein must have been far too 
occupied to see to their ensemble and yet 
this is first-class, even at the most involved 
moments. 

What Bernstein must have full credit for 
is his real virtuosity as a pianist and, putting 
the gimmick aside, these performances 
stand comparison with any others. He has 
any amount of technique, real brilliance 
and, too, a beautiful way of playing slow, 
soft, music. 

If you should be fond of Ravel but put off 
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by Shostakovich, try this concerto never- 
theless. It was written for his son, Maxim, 
while the boy was still a piano student and 
the outer movements are bright and gay. I 
find that before the end I get a bit tired of 
so much energy expressed in piano lines in 
octaves, but there is no denying the piece’s 
vitality. The slow movement takes us into 
another world, one of obvious sentiment, 
and I have seen this part of the concerto 
decried. But the young do wallow at times 
in emotion that to the older and more 
sophisticated may be obvious and even 
shallow, for they know it won’t last, but 
young people don’t know that and to them 
it matters deeply. Bernstein, anyway, plays 
it from the heart. 

The stereo recording was first-rate, but 
those without stereo equipment can safely 
go for the mono version. The sound, both 
of solo piano and of orchestra, is excellent, 
and the balance is most satisfying. T.H. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Suite from 
“The Golden Cockerel’’. Suite 
from “The Legend of the Invisible 
City of Kitezh”. Prague Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Vaclav 
Smetacek. Parliament @ PLP130: 
© PLPS130 (12 in., 16s. 114d. plus 
5s. 64d. P.T.). 

This is a most brilliant and vivid record- 
ing of the Cog d’Or Suite, with vitality, 
plenty of rhythmic bite and attractive tone 
from all sections of the orchestra. The 
nearness of the woodwind is noticeable, but 
except occasionally when the piccolo 
obtrudes, this brightness is entirely in 
character with this highly coloured music. 
The stereo takes out the shrillness and offers 
a most effective perspective, and in the third 
movement particularly is far more exciting 
in its build-up of intensity than the mono. 
There is only one place which—in both 
versions—disappoints, and that, surprisingly, 
is the climax of the finale, when the Cockerel 
kills the doddering King and the Queen 
disappears in a clap of thunder. All in all, 
however, this is perhaps the best perform- 
ance of the Suite now on the market, 
despite the amount of competition; but an 
astute choice of coupling helps here, since 
the reverse contains the only recording of 
the suite from Kitezh, the opera immediately 
before Cog d’Or in Rimsky’s output. Its 
chief character, the heroine Fevronia, 
whose prayers cause the city of Kitezh to 
become invisible and thus escape the 
marauding Tartars, is a Nature Girl who is 
happiest among woodland creatures and 
wild life; and the first movement is an 
enchanting kind of ‘‘Forest Murmurs” 
piece which sets the atmosphere with great 
poetry. The second movement combines 
the bridal procession from Act 2 (in which 
can be heard mandolin-like sounds which 
may be, for all I know, genuine gussli) and 
the battle intermezzo from the following 
act, which might indeed have been played 
less rigidly with advantage. The suite ends 
with Fevronia’s farewell to the world and 
her entrance into Paradise with her slain 
lover—a_ beautifully romantic ‘“‘Nature” 
movement which, however, doesn’t quite 
come off and whose effect is lessened by the 
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endless sequences and repetitions. There 
are some terribly tinny bells here, but other. 
wise the playing of the orchestra is likely to 
give nothing but pleasure. LS 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Tsar Saltan 
Suite, Op. 57: The Tsar’s Departure 
and Farewell; The Tsaritsa and her 
son afloat in the cask; The Three 
Wonders. May Night Overture, 
Russian Easter Festival Overture, 
Op. 36. Suisse Romande Orchestra 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet, 
Decca @ SXL2221 (12 in., 28s. 94, 
plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). Mono: LXT53]] 
(7/57). 

The May Night Overture is a charming 
piece, but I confess that I find the rest of the 
music on this disc a bit tedious—worse than 
that, when it comes to Rimsky’s Festival 
Overture, which seems to go on longer and 
to be more repetitive the oftener I hear it, 
But each one to his taste. And for those who 
have the taste, this could hardly be a better 
record. I said how good the mono version 
was: when that appeared and the sound of 
the stereo is extremely satisfying. Those who 
already have the mono need hardly change, 
for it sounds very well over the stereo 
speakers, but those who are about to buy 
will of course go for this stereo issue. Per. 
formances are as good as the sound. T.H. 


ROSSINI. William Tell Overture. 
Lamoureux Orchestra conducted by 
Paul van Kempen. Philips @ 
ABE10177 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. 
PELs). 

In general a rather rough performance. 
The ’cello solo is well played, but the cor 
anglais sounds somewhat sour, and the 
strings are poorly disciplined in the ante- 
storm. I found the final Allegro rather harsh 
tonally and not well balanced. DS. 


SCHUBERT. Rosamunde, Op. 26: 
Entr’acte Music No. 2; Ballet Music 
No. 2. Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by _ Erich 
Leinsdorf. Fontana @ CFE15057 
(7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 

There is plenty of expression in these 
performances, and the conductor makes the 
famous Rosamunde Ballet Music in G sound 
giocoso, which was surely Schubert's 
intention, seeing that this music almost 
certainly brought the curtain down ona 
play that had a happy ending. All too often 
it is made to sound tender and languishing 
rather than gay. But Mr. Leinsdorf does 
not like the way Schubert ended his Ballet 
Music. Indeed he has a “thing” about 
ends, for he takes the last eight bars of the 
Entr’acte at something like half speed the 
last time round. This is rather effective, but 
in the other he replaces the last sixteen bars, 
which are mainly loud, with bars 11 to 18, 
which are for wind alone and entirely soft. 
This will not do. The piece must end 
cheerfully, and in any case conductors 
should not rewrite the music of the great. 
A pity, as the rest has gone very well. All 
repeats are included, and the quality : 1% 


good, J, 
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Lamoureux Orchestra, 


‘Petrouchka’ 


MAX REGER 


Karl Bobzien, Flute 


Oskar Riedl, Viola 
Josef Merz, ’Cello 


Amadeus Quartet 


Piano Music 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 
Etudes Op. 10 
No. 3 in E major - No. 12 in C minor 
Etudes Op. 25 
No. 7 in C sharp minor 
No. 11 in A minor 
Kurt Leimer, Piano 
45=EPL 30278 (Mono) 
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Orchestral Music 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
‘La Mer’—Three Symphonic Impressions 
Dances for Harp and Strings 
ALBERT ROUSSEL 
‘Bacchus et Ariane’, Op. 43, No. 2 
Susanne Cotelle sacng : 
aris 


Conductor: Igor Markevitch 
33=LPM 18594 (Mono) 
33=SLPM 138 073 (Stereo) 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
‘Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche’, Op. 28 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 


RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin 
Conductor: Ferenc Fricsay 
33=LPEM 19111 (Mono) 


Chamber Music 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
Flute Quartet in D major, K 285 
FRANZ SCHUBERT 
Introduction and Variations on the theme 
‘Ihr Bliimlein alle,’ Op. 160 
(From ‘Die schéne Miillerin’) 


Serenade in G major, Op. 141a 
Rudolph Koeckert, Violin 


Hans Altmann, Piano 
33 =LPEM 19195 (Mono) 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 
Quartet in D minor, D 810 
(‘Death and the Maiden’) 
Quartettsatz in C minor, D 703 


33=LPM 18587 (Mono) 
33 =SLPM 138 048 (Stereo) 
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Orchestral Music 


PETER TCHAIKOVSKY 
Chanson triste Op. 40, No. 2 
Chant sans paroles Op. 2, No. 
Bavarian Symphony Orchestra 

Conductor: Kurt Graunke 
Waltz from ‘Sleeping Beauty’ 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 

Conductor: Fritz Lehmann 
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45=EPL 30506 (Mono) 
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AUGUST RELEASES 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS 334 


Opera 


HECTOR BERLIOZ 
‘The Damnation of Faust’, Op. 24 
Consuelo Rubio, Mezzo-Soprano 
Richard Verreau, Tenor 
Michel Roux, Baritone 
Pierre Mollet, Bass 
Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris, and Choirs 
Conductor: Igor Markevitch 
33=LPM 18599/600 (Mono) 
33=SLPM 138 099/100 (Stereo) 
ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK 
“Hansel and Gretel’ 
Rita Streich, Soprano 
Gisela Litz, Mezzo-Soprano 
Marianne Schech, Soprano 
Horst Giinter, Baritone 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra and Choir 
Conductor: Fritz Lehmann 
33=LPM 18215/16 (Mono) 


Vocal Music 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 
‘Rita Streich sings Schubert Lieder’ 
Heidenrdslein 
Der Hirt auf dem Felsen 
Auf dem Wasser zu singen 
Wiegenlied 
Die Forelle 
Das Lied im Griinen, etc. 
33=LPM 18585 (Mono) 
33=SLPM 138 047 (Stereo) 


Organ Music 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
‘Helmut Walcha plays Bach’ 


Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C major, BWV 564 


Chorale Preludes: 
‘Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme’, BWV 645 


‘Kommst du nun, Jesu vom Himmel’, BWV 650 


‘Wo soll ich flichen hin’, BWV 646 
Chorale Partita : 
‘Sei gegriisset, Jesu, giitig’, BWV 768 
33=LPM 18619 (Mono) 
33=SLPM 138 119 (Stereo) 


EXTENDED PLAY 45 at 12/3} 


Vocal Music 


DON COSSACK CHOIR 
Evening Bells - Dark Eyes 

3 Lezginka - Green Grass and Kalinka 
Conductor: Serge Jaroff 
45=EPL 30209 (Mono) 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


62 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
and at 63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


GREAT ITALIAN VOCAL LP’s & EP’s. 


SPECIALLY IMPORTED FOR COLLECTORS’ CORNER 
LP10057-8 (2) 90/2 


“BALLO IN MASCHERA” cpte. Gigli, Caniglia. Bechi ee 
ARANGI-LOMBARD!—Forza, Trovatore, Cavalleria, ee, 








(LANgham 6155) 
(TEMple Bar 5614) 


Ernani, Aida, w. Merli, Stignani ... LP1I0210 45/1 
BATTISTINI—Traviata, Erodiade, Gioconda, Ernani, Werther . LP502 33/6 
CARLO BUTI: Stornelli—fiorentini, toscana, butiana ... EP619 16/9 
CANIGLIA: Wally, Trovatore, Ballo, Otello, Forza, Tosca, 

Cavalleria, Lecouvreur, & Traviata ss LP10210 45/1 
DAL MONTE: Butterfly, Linda, S bula, P q , Mignon, 

Figlia, Falstaff, Traviata, P’ Fishers, & Norma. LP10089 45/1 
DAL MONTE: Figaro, P. Fishers, Lodoletta, Butterfly, Barber, 

Rigoletto, Giovanni, w. Beuf, Gigli, etc. a ae LP5040 33/6 
DAL MONTE: Barcarolles & Lullabies of Venice (4 she EP216 16/9 
DE MURO LOMANTO: Marechiare, Sorrento, Catari, 5 others LP6074 33/6 
FILIPPESCHI: Turandot, Otello, Fanciulla, Trovatore, Forza, & 

Huguenots . LP5029 33/6 
GIGLI: Fedora, Faust, ‘Aida, ‘Manon, Forza, Pagliacci, Traviata, 

Chenier, Werther & Amico Fritz, w. Rina Gigli, etc. LP10132 45/1 
GIGLI: Boheme: final scene, w. Albanese, Poli, etc. EP147 16/9 
GIGLI: Fedora, Forza, Manon, Pearl Fishers arias ... EPI68 16/9 
GIGLI: Werther, Chenier, & "Aida BE 5s EP183 16/9 
GIGLI & RINA GIGLI: duets—Elisir d'amore & Carmen. VEP209 16/9 
GOBBI: Arlesiana, Zaza. Don Carlo, Figaro, Fanciulla, Ballo LP5056 33/6 
GRANFORTE: Rigoletto, Trovatore, Traviata, Otello, eo 

& Tannhauser, w. Cattaneo, Rosza, etc. LP5053 33/6 
GRANI: Traviata, Pasquale, Lucia, Carmen, Rigoletto, ° w. Bechi LP5046 33/6 
LAURI-VOLPI: Duets—Otello, Forza, w. Caniglia, Basiola, Bechi LP5052 33/6 
LAURI-VOLPI: Chenier, Africana, Rigoletto, Manon Lescaut, 

Luisa —, Otello, Butterfly LP5057 33/6 
LAURI-VOLPI: Turandot, Tosca, Gioconda, Trovatore, Fanciulla 

& Otello: 1 Poe. & Ora e per sempre LP5058 33/6 
PAMPANINI: Turandot, Wally, Butterfly, Boheme, Otello, 

Manon Lescaut, & Andrea Chenier QC5030 33/6 
PASERO: Sonnambula, Mefistofele, Barber, Faust, Nabucco, 

Figaro, Luisa Miller, & Magic Flute LP5045 33/6 
PERTILE: Otello, Forza, Lohengrin, Manon Lescaut, "Marta, 

Andrea Chenier, Luisa Miller, w. Franci LP5037 33/6 
PERTILE: Tosca, Manon Lescaut, Fedora, Mefistofele, Lecouvreur CEP209 16/9 
SCHIPA: Vivere, Catari, Serenata, Malia, Torna piccina, etc. BL5030 33/6 
SCHIPA: Surdate, Marenariello, Sorrento, Torna, 4 others LPC5044 33/6 
SCHIPA: Pasquale aria & duet, Chenier, Sonnambula, duet EP162 16/9 
SCHIPA: Mandulinataa Napule, Varca napulitana, 2 others EP163 16/9 
SCHIPA: Vivere, Torna piccina, Villa triste, Luna marinara EP164 16/9 
SCHIPA: Werther: Act I/Manon: Ah dispar vision EP205 16/9 
STIGNANI: Trovatore, Favorita, ay oraage Arlesiana, & Samson 

& Dalila: 2arias... LP5S024 33/6 
STRACCIARI: Pagliacci, Rigoletto: arias & duets, ‘Carmen, 

Barber: Largo, & aria w. Dino Borgioli ay ois LP5S039 33/6 
—— AGE VOL. I: Lauri-Volpi—Otello. Schipa— 

Caros' Boh Gigli—Manon. dal Monte— 

rea Caniglia—Tosca. Bechi—Ballo. Cattaneo—Trovatore. 

Pasero—Nabucco. Pertile and Granforte—Trovatore . LP10133 45/1 
GOLDEN AGE VOL. 2: Galeffi—Rigoletto. Cigna—Lecouvreur. 

Stracciari—Barber. Pampanini—Butterfly. Bonci—Ballo. 

Stignani—Carmen. Merli—Turandot. Arangi-Lombardi— 

Gioconda. de Angelis—Mefistofele . at “oe pis LP10200 45/1 
GOLDEN AGE VOL. 3: Volpi—M. Lescaut. Carosio—Barber. 

Franci—Gioconda. Pertile & Sheridan—Butterfly. Schipa & 

Favero—Fritz. ne Fishers. acta shdiiamaie 

Chaliapin—Barber ... ‘ LPIOI45 45/1 


All LP’s and EP’s sent post bie ait in sii U. K. 


Details of Best and Latest Home releases, and of other Imports, and a selected list of 


78 r.p.m. Vocal rarities in our July catalogue. I/-. 








FERNANDO DE LUCIA, tenor. 1860-1925. A Centenary Souvenir. 


BARBER OF SEVILLE: Ecco ridente, Se il mio nome, All’ idea, 
Numero quindici, & Ah qual colpo, w. Huguet & Pini-Corsi 
‘Pieta Signore’ (Rossini—attr’ Stradella) 
ELISIR D’AMORE: Obbligato, obbligato, w. Badini bok 
RIGOLETTO: Love duet, w. Huguet, & La donna e mobile 
FAUST: Salve dimora, & Love duet, w. Huguet 
PEARL FISHERS: Mi par d’udir. Della mia im & Love duet ... 


OTHER HISTORICAL OLYMPUS LP's. 39/9d each 
ORL208 MELBA: Traviata, Hamlet, Boheme, Rigoletto, Lucia, F: 


aust, etc. 


RECORDS 


ORL216 


ORL212 PATTI: Norma, Giovanni, Mignon, Figaro, Faust, Sonnambula, etc. 
ORL2I! TAMAGNO: Otello, William Tell, Prophete, Trovatore, etc. 


ORL2IC TETRAZZINI: Traviata, Rigoletto, Mignon, Dinorah, Lucia, etc. 
ORL209 ZENATELLO: Ballo, Aida, Traviata, Carmen, Trovatore, etc. 


REDUCED to ONLY 14/7d each! 


HISTORICAL OLYMPUS EP’s. 
ORE206 BONCI: Luisa Miller, Aida, Traviata 
ORE20i DELMAS: Huguenots, Patrie, Faust 
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Obtainable from Leading Dealers. 


KRUSCENISKI: Adriana Lecouvreur, La Wally, & ‘Lasciali dir’ 
LITVINNE: Africaine, Aida, Cavalleria Rusticana, & Lohengrin 
MAUREL: Otello, Falstaff, Don Giovanni & ‘Ninon’ (Tosti) 
SCAREMBERG: Romeo, Mignon, Si j'etais Roi, & Reine de Saba 
STORCHIO: Don Pasquale, Linda di Ch ix, & Fra Diavolo 


Trade and Export Orders to 





OLYMPUS RECORDS, 5 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
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PRODUCTION 


HISTORY OF MUSIC DIVISION OF THE 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 
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‘Ich armer Mensch, ich Siindenknecht’ BWV 55 
‘Meine Seele riihmt und preist? BWV 189 
Ernst Haefliger, Tenor 
Aurele Nicolet, German Flute 
Edzar Shann, Oboe 
Conrad Hampe, Recorder 
Otto Biichner, Violin 
The Munich Bach Orchestra and Choir 
Harpsichord and Direction: Karl Richter 
33=AP 13072 (Mono). 33=SAP 195 004 (Stereo) | 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH (1685-1750) | 
| 





and S BWV 772-801 
Eta Hatie: ae Clavichord | 
33=APM 14083 (Mono) 


MATTHIAS WECKMANN (1619-1674) | 
Suite No. 4 in B minor 
Toccata No. 4 in A minor 
Li Stadelmann, Harpsichord 
45=EPA 37128 (Mono) 


GEORG BOHM (1661-1733) 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor } 
Capriccio in D major 
Hans Heinze, Organ 
45=EPA 37060 (Mono) 


DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE (1637-1707) 
Cantatas: 
‘Laudate Dominum’ 
‘Schaffe in mir, Gott, ein rein Herz’ 

Lisa Schwarzweller, Soprano 

with instrumental ensemble 
Conductor: Carl Gorvin 
45=EPA 37162 (Mono) 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH (1685-1750) 
Sonata for German Flute and Continuo, No. 1 in C major, 
BWV 1033 
Gustav Scheck, German Flute 
August Wenzinger, Violincello 
Fritz Neumeyer, Harpsichord 
45=EPA 37166 (Mono) 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN (1770-1827) 
Romance in G from ‘Leonora Prohaska’ (1814/15) 
JOHANN WENZEL TOMASCHEK (1774-1850) 
Fantasie in E minor for Glass Harmonica (1809) 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART (1756-1791) 
Adagio for Glass Harmonica in C, K. 617a (1791) 
Bruno Hoffmann, Glass Harp 
45=EPA 37137 (Mono) 


3 Lieder 
Das Veilchen, K. 476 
Sehnsucht nach dem Friihling. K. 596 
Abendempfindung, K. 523 
Margot Guilleaume, Soprano 
Fritz Neumeyer, Mozart Piano 
45=EPA 37092 (Mono) 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON (Great Britain) LTD. 
12-13 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
LANgham 8156/7/8/9 
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- Symphonies. No. | in 
B flat major, Op. 38, “‘Spring”; No. 4 
in D minor, Op. 120. London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Josef 
Krips. Decca @ SXL2223 (12 in., 
28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). Mono: 
LXT5347 (2/58). 
Symphony No. 1—Stereo: 
Detroit S.O., Paray (3/60) AMS16017 

This was always a coupling of favourite 
performances of mine and it is delightful to 
have them now in such good stereo. Krips 
plays Schumann with all the innate 
sympathy of a true Schumann lover. He 
often doesn’t hurry himself, but by getting 
the lightest of playing he avoids ever getting 
stodgy. The opening of No. 4 did strike me 
again as slow (and that means that the slow 
movement itself will also have to be slow, 
of course, for some of the music is the same), 
but it is well phrased and I found I soon 
accepted it quite happily. 

The felicities of the performances are 
many and the Spring symphony, in par- 
ticular, gets outstandingly happy playing. 
(Incidentally, Krips restores the opening 
call for horns and trumpets to the pitch at 
which Schumann originally wrote it—a 
third lower than printed in the scores.) 

The stereo sound is notable for the 
darity of its detail and altogether there is 
no possible doubt that Krips’ Schumann is 
vastly preferable to the very unsympathetic 
conducting of Paray, the only stereo rival. 

TH. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Violin Concerto in 
D major, Op. 35. Henryk Szeryng 
(violin), Boston Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Charles Munch. 
R.C.A. @ RB16204; © SB2080 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 43d. P.T.). 


Stereo: 


Heifetz, Chicago S.O., Reiner (10/58) SB2002 
Campoli, L.S.O., Argenta (12/58) SXL2029 
Ferras, Philh., Silvestri 7/59) AS 8 


Morini, L.P.S.O., Rodzinski (5/60) WST14017 
Milstein, Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg 

(6/60) SP8512 
Stern, Philadelphia, Ormandy (7/60) SCFL119 

The sleeve-note inevitably includes the 
familiar information that this work’s original 
dedicatee, Leopold Auer, declared it to be 
unplayable—which makes ironic reading 
for the reviewer faced with the fourth stereo 
issue in four months! To listen to all the 
seven above-listed violinists dashing off that 
fiendishly difficult finale is to marvel at the 
amount of high-class precision fiddling there 
must be in the world—and to stagger away 
in search of a tranquilliser. 

Henryk Szeryng is as exciting as any in 
this movement; if Heifetz sounds more 
effortless, Milstein even more so, and Stern 
more so still, this impression is largely 
conditioned by the factor of recorded 
balance. Szeryng is so fiercely spotlighted 
that you can hear the intense effort involved 
in such virtuosity—the rasping of the swift 
detached bowing on the strings; Heifetz is 
slightly farther away, Milstein a little 
farther, and Stern is back with the orchestra 
as in the concert-hall, so that his bow sounds 
to be feathering across the strings with no 
effort at all. Throughout this otherwise 
excellent recording, the lop-sided balance 
makes Szeryng’s tone sound improbably 
nasal and stringy (as usual, more so in the 
stereo than in the mono). In spite of this, 
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however, he manages to impress with a 
really rapt pianissimo in the slow movement, 
which he plays even more sensitively than 
Milstein, and almost as exquisitely as Ferras 
(balance again—Ferras is right back with 
the orchestra). My chief criticisms are that 
the lyrical first movement is treated in a 
rather matter-of-fact way, and that the 
slow sections of the finale are so drawn out 
that the impetus of the movement is lost 
altogether at times. 

For combined performance and recording, 
I still recommend Ferras or Stern—Ferras 
for poetry and Stern for virtuosity. These 
versions also have the advantage that they 
offer a coupling (the Mendelssohn Concerto), 
whereas the others are all on two sides. 

D.C. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. (a) Chanson triste, 
Op. 40, No. 2; (+) Chant sans 
paroles, Op. 2, No. 3. (c) Sleeping 
Princess: Panorama; Waltz. (a) 
and (4) Bavarian Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Kurt Graunke, 
(c) Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Lehmann. D.G.G. 
@ EPL30506 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 
3s. Od. P.T.). 

The two pieces from The Sleeping Princess 
suite are played with great precision, almost 
too much so in the case of the ““Panorama’’, 
in which the quick repeated chords on the 
wind tend to dominate the string tune; this 
and their machine-gun exactitude rather 
spoil the mood. The waltz is very well 
played, and the quality is splendid. On the 
other side two piano pieces by Tchaikovsky, 
anonymously orchestrated, are recorded by a 
different orchestra in a larger hall and at a 
much higher level. The playing is expressive 
with effective rubato and good phrasing, 
and these trifles are probably more enjoy- 
able in fancy dress than in their own 
clothes. R.F. 


WAGNER. Die Gétterdimmerung: 
Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 
Siegfried Idyll. Parsifal: Prelude 
to Act 1. Tristan und Isolde: 
Prelude to Act 3. Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Paul Paray. 
Mercury @ AMS16049 (12 in., 28s. 9d. 
plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). Mono: MMA 
11056 (11/59). 

The stereo sound is here very good indeed 
and, good as the mono was, this is without 
doubt superior in its fullness combined with 
clarity. There is no doubt about recom- 
mending this record for its sound. 

I myself enjoyed the performances, 
especially the vivid extract from Gétter- 
dammerung, very exciting in this stereo sound. 
I also like the swift, lightly moving reading 
of the Siegfried Idyll, though no doubt some 
will think it inexpressive; this comment, 
anyway, will give you an idea what to 
expect, if you are thinking of acquiring the 
record and it would be as well to try part of 
this band first. The Tristan 3rd Act Prelude 
makes a poor concert piece and really can 
only be enjoyed as a reminder of the effect 
it makes in the opera house; but the greater 
part of this side is taken up with the Parsifal 
Prelude in a sympathetic, if not particularly 
subtle, performance. T.B. 
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VACKAR. Schwanda the Bagpiper 
Ballet—excerpts. Prague National 
Theatre Orchestra conducted by 
Zdenek Chalabala. Supraphon @ 
LPM351 (10 in., 14s. 9d. plus 4s. 9d. 
P.T.). 

This is not the Schwanda the Bagpiper music 
that has enjoyed, and deserved, some 
popularity in this country. That was an 
opera by Jaromir Weinberger. This is from 
a ballet composed in 1954 by Dalibor C. 
Vackar, who was born in 1911, and has 
written libretti for two operas by Rafael 
Kubelik. 

The record comprises a suite of Dances 
of the Nations, heard by Schwanda on his 
travels. These are a Mazurka, a Bulgarian 
Choro, a Greek Tsamikas, an Italian 
Farandole, a Schuhplattler, a Basque 
Farandole, a Jota, and a Czech polka. 

One can usually find some musical value 
in Supraphon’s issues of modern Czech 
music, however slight. I can find no merit 
whatsoever in these tawdry bits of pastiche. 
They are unevocative, uninventive, lacking 
in charm, let alone style. They are quite 
decently played, dully recorded. W.S.M. 


WEBER. Overtures. (a) Oberon. (5) Der 
Freischiitz. (a) Hilversum Radio 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Paul van Kempen, (5) Hague 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Willem van Otterloo. Philips 
@ ABE10084 (7 in, Ils. plus 
3s. 7d. P.T.). 

Willem van Otterloo’s Der Freischiitz is a 
well-controlled performance, with excellent 
orchestral playing. The only disadvantages 
are a trace of pre-echo and a swishy 
surface. The Oberon is not nearly as good. 
There are two very noticeable patches of 
bad ensemble in the slow introduction; one 
in bar 9 (horn and first violins), the other 
in the arpeggios in bar 10 (violins and 
violas not together). The surface of my 
pressing was poor. DS. 


FRANZ ANDRE. Falla. Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain. With Lellia 
Gousseau (piano). Ravel. Bolero. 
Dukas. L’Apprenti Sorcier. Belgian 
Radio Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Franz André. Telefunken 
@ GMA22; © SMA22 (12 in., 
19s. 94d. plus 6s. 5d. P.T.). 

How easy it is for a critic to bubble with 
enthusiasm over something that is obviously 
outstandingly good, and how easy, too, to 
slay something that one knows to be bad. 
But what to say about this sort of record? 
The performances are efficient but there is 
nothing outstanding about any of them. 
I wouldn’t recommend them to anyone who 
has high standards about what he wants in 
his record library; but at the price they 
may well give enjoyment to others. I think 
I would advise them to buy the mono 
version, even if they have stereo equipment, 
simply because the stereo sound of the Falla 
seems not to be well centred—on my 
apparatus it mostly came from the speaker 
on the right, including the solo piano, and 
I had to do a major “tilt” of the balance 
control to get the piano somewhere in the 
middle and the violins on the left. The 
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purely orchestral side of the record is more 
happily recorded. 

I thought, when I listened to the start of 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain that it was 
nothing like soft and mysterious enough, 
and when I came to the Bolero I thought the 
loudness was plain stupid—stupid, because 
the whole object of this exercise is to start 
as softly as you can, so that you give yourself 
the greatest possible range to work to the 
noisiest ending. But The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
does begin and end softly and this is, indeed, 
a successful performance. 

Good average sort of performances, 
including Lellia Gousseau, the solo pianist; 
but neither she nor the conductor is in the 
same class as Soriano and Argenta (Decca 
SXL2091, stereo, and LXT5492, mono, 
and much more expensive, of course). 

aH: 


JEAN FOURNET. Moussorgsky. Night 
on the Bare Mountain. Borodin. In 
the Steppes of Central Asia. Debussy. 
Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune. 
Dukas. L’Apprenti Sorcier. Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra conducted by 
Jean Fournet. Philips @ ABL3231; 
© SABL144 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
Ee 0,)- 

The best thing in this collection is 
Debussy’s Prélude, given in quite a sensitive 
performance, but this hardly saves a disc of 
which the two longest works both get dull 
and not much more than competent per- 
formances. L’Apprenti Sorcier is taken at a 
basic tempo that is slightly slower even than 
Dukas’s metronome mark (and that is known 
to be much slower than he really wanted 
the piece to go), so that it really does sound 
very stolid for most of the way; and Night 
on the Bare Mountain only comes off in a 
performance of the greatest orchestral 
brilliance, played with abandon under a 
conductor of remarkable orchestral imagin- 
ation (like Giulini, for one), and that it 
doesn’t get here. This Moussorgsky item 
would at least have had more effect had the 
percussion been made to tell more vividly. 
Some loud cymbal clashes wouldn’t have 
come amiss, and even more I missed really 
spine-shivering strokes from the tam-tam. 

Both issues are recorded in good, if not 
momentously brilliant, sound, the stereo 
being clear but not remarkably directional. 
You will be safe with either—just as you 
will be safe with the conductor but not, I 
think, very thrilled. gt Be & 


THURSTON DART. Hassler. Intradas: 
No. 1 in G minor; No. 2 in G minor; 
No. 5 in A minor; No. 9 in C major. 
Demantius. Galliards: No. 1 in F 
major; No. 2 in F major; No. 3 in 
C major; No. 4in C major. Franck. 
Dances: Allemande in G minor; 
Pavana in G minor; Galliarda in G 
minor; Allemande in F major. Rosen- 
miiller. Suite No. 2 in D minor. 
Biber. Serenada in C major. Thurston 
Dart (harpsichord), Philomusica of 
London directed by Thurston Dart. 
London L’Oiseau-Lyre @ OL50175 

(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 
Thanks to the research and publications 
of E. H. Meyer, it is now possible to hear 
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string music written in Germany during 
the seventeenth century. Much of this 
music was written for court ensembles, 
though some was clearly intended for 
amateurs, and is consequently neither 
difficult to play nor hard to listen to. These 
dances, however pleasant, fail to be 
memorable due to their close similarity of 
style and idiom. Only Hassler’s stand out 
by reason of a piquant harmony and fine 
feeling that is elsewhere lacking. The 
performance is not helped by the omission 
of the harpsichord continuo in the music 
by Hassler, Demantius and Franck. The 
Suite in D minor by Rosenmiiller is one of the 
best works on the disc, and the Biber 
which follows, though curious, is less 
impressive. The movement entitled Ciacona 
in Biber’s Serenade is a naive piece of 
tone-painting. Strings, played pizzicato, 
imitate the sound of lutes, and against this 
delicate background a_night-watchman’s 
song is heard. On this record the song is for 
some obscure reason translated into English 
and assigned to several youthful voices 
singing in unison in what sounds rather like 
a bathroom. Evidently they order these 


things better in Germany. D.S. 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
BEETHOVEN. Violin Sonatas. No. 2 


in A major, Op. 12, No. 2; No. 10 
in G major, Op. 96. Alexander 
Plocek (violin), Josef Palenicek 
(piano). Supraphon @ LPV350 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


Coupled as above: 
Fuchs, Balsam (6/54) AXTL1046 


Plocek and Palenicek are both members 
of the Czech Trio which has recorded two 
of Dvorak’s piano trios. Palenicek has a 
number of other recordings to his credit, 
including one of Beethoven’s Fourth Piano 
Concerto, and he is, I think, the more 
musicianly player of the two. He exactly 
catches the mood of the finale of Beet- 
hoven’s G majot sonata, which is not easy 
to do, and he plays the piano solo opening 
of the slow movement with proper simplicity 
and gravity. The violinist has excellent 
technique and intonation, but does not 
penetrate to the heart of the music. His 
tempo changes are not always well judged, 
and as he introduces a number that Beet- 
hoven did not ask for, this defect is made the 
more obvious. For instance the trio of the 
G major scherzo is taken at 54 bars a 
minute as against 84 for the scherzo itself; 
Beethoven does not ask for any change, 
and Fuchs and Balsam show that a common 
tempo for both sections at about 72 bars a 
minute is more convincing. Nor does 
Beethoven ask for an accelerando before the 
final presto in the finale, nor for the excessive 
rubato that spoils the beginning of this 
sonata. Plocek is also inclined to scoop 
here and there. However he plays much 
of the music with straightforward simplicity, 
more particularly in the early A major 
sonata. Here both players seem to be 
aiming at a more “eighteenth-century ” 
style, but I feel that they tone down their 
contrasts too much. Even early Beethoven 
needs some tension, and the Fuchs-Balsam 
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performance, though equally Stylish, jg 
far more exciting. Neither disc is very wel) 
recorded; the new oneis very well balanced 
but the piano tone is a little unpleasant 
Anyone who wants these two sonatas op 
one disc will find much more distinguished 
playing on the Fuchs-Balsam one, which 
also has the virtue of getting the whole of 
the G major on to one side; the new dig 
has a turn-over before the finale. RF. 


DEBUSSY. String Quartet in G minor, 

RAVEL. String Quartet in F major, 
Viach Quartet (Josef Vlach and 
Vaclav Snitil, violins; Josef Kodousek 
viola; Viktor Moucka, ’cello), Supra. 
phon @ SUA10063 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 9d. P.T.). Imported pressing, 
ee cs teins (9/58) DGM1: 

An exceptionally good care fir i pom 
balance illuminates the playing of the 
Vlach Quartet; time and again the ear js 
led to inner-part felicities in the music 
which in many performances are obscured, 
The quartet also play both works, in the 
appropriate passages, with considerable 
address; from this there is great gain to, 
particularly, the second movement of the 
Ravel and the finale of the Debussy. It is 
in the music’s more restrained moments 
that some room may be found for difference 
of opinion in interpretation. Not by any 
means, however, on account of any lack of 
poetry, but just possibly on account rather 
of the opposite: of a readiness to stress 
those more poetical moments, a readiness 
which could be thought sentimental. 

I do not think it is so myself, but the view 
is a reasonable one; and a listener who 
holds it might do well to consider the 
Loewenguth Quartet’s coupling of these 
two works—for their readings, alert enough, 
run no risk at all of being called sentimental, 
On other counts, though, it is possible to 
express a rather more definite preference 
for the Vlach Quartet’s performance. 

The new Supraphon disc is well recorded, 
with very good balance and a reasonably 
forward quality marred only by a slight 
grittiness in the string tone. M.M. 


MOZART. (a) Flute Quartet in D 
major, K.285. 

REGER. (5) Serenade in G major, 
Op. 14la, for flute, violin and 
viola. 

SCHUBERT. (c) Introduction and 
Variations on “Ihr Bliimlein alle” 
for flute and piano. Karl Bobzien 
(flute, a, b and c), Rudolf Koeckert 
(violin, a and 6), Oskar Ried] (viola, 
a and 6), Josef Merz (’cello, a), Hans 
Altmann (piano, c). D.G.G. @ 
LPEM19195 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 
8s. 443d. P.T.). 

Well performed, the extreme clarity of 
texture of this Mozart flute quartet often 
makes an all-string quartet seem soggy in 
comparison; it does so here, with limpid 
flute playing set into high relief by the 
neatest of string trios below. The lightness 
of the music is stressed, with the only heavy- 
weight touch in the whole performance 4 
slight, though in the context seemingly 
portentous, rallentando at the very end of the 
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frst movement. Elsewhere all is grace, not 
in the least impeded by the adoption nearly 

here of speeds which are certainly 
not on the leisurely side. I 

Similar qualities, happily, invest the 
Reger serenade, considering both its per- 
formance and the intrinsic qualities of the 
music. Itsgrace could bean eye-opener toany- 
one supposing from reading his critics that 
all Reger’s music was characterised only by 
having four times too many notes for the 
listener’s convenience, eight times too many 
for the player’s. Some of it, admittedly, 
was, or gave the impression of so being; 
but some was not, among it this lucid 
serenade, the later of his two works for 
flute, violin and viola. 

The two serenades—for the Mozart 
quartet is really one in all save title—are 
separated by the Schubert variations on 
Trock’ne Blumen, the Schéne Miillerin song 
more familiar in England under its title 
than under the opening words used by 
D.G.G. The variations inhabit a somewhat 
different sphere of music from the serenades. 
Written predominantly in a bravura style 
for a flute-playing friend of Schubert’s, they 
exploit what must have been the brilliance 
of his technique very considerably. But 
unlike their Victorian descendants written 
with Sunday afternoons at home in mind, 
Schubert’s flute variations exploit his 
pianist along with his soloist; this is no 
accompaniment for sight-reading by aunts 
or daughters. Bobzien and Altmann, of 
course, respond to Schubert’s demands with 
unladylike virtuosity; and they respond 
successfully, too, to his longwindedness by 
cutting nearly all his repeats. Yet the music 
remains largely vapid, and its effect is 
improved neither by a less good recording 
than in the case of the string works, nor by a 
division of the variations between the two 
record sides. This common stratagem for 
fitting ten-inch works on to twelve-inch 
discs is a poor one; sound economic 
reasons may, with the American market in 
mind, dictate its adoption, but sound 
artistic reasons (and private economic ones, 
too) also dictate a refusal to like the result. 
Fortunately the Mozart and Reger remain 
quite undamaged, and even alone they 
would make this into a most desirable 
record. M.M. 


SCHUBERT. String Quartets. No. 12 
in G minor, D.703, ‘“Quartettsatz”; 
No. 14 in D minor, D.810, ‘‘Death and 
the Maiden”. Juillard String Quartet 
(Robert Mann and Isidore Cohen, 
violins; Raphael Hillyer, viola; Claus 
Adam, ’cello). R.C.A. @ RB16203; 
— (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. 

AP 


_ As we know from their recordings of the 
six Barték quartets, the Juillards are a first- 
fate team, splendidly integrated in tone, 
thythm and phrasing. Their virtues are 
immediately perceptible in this Schubert 
disc: vitality of thought, subtle nuances of 
tone and rhythm, exactness of dynamics, 
musical shaping. They think as a unit, 


ying into each others’ hands all the time; 
and they have imagination, as they show in 
their highly effective non vibrato treatment 
of the coda of the slow movement. 


They 
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have, however, one mannerism which 
becomes slightly irritating once it is noticed 
—that of slackening off the end of most 
phrases. The result, especially in the D 
minor’s first movement, is that their other- 
wise excellent forward thrust is constantly 
being checked and then taken up again. 
Compared with the reading by the Holly- 
wood Quartet (still the unbeaten criterion 
for Death and the Maiden performances) it is 
almost equally accomplished and dramatic, 
but it fusses rather. There is likely to be 
disagreement, too, with the Juillards’ choice 
of tempi. They take the finale very fast, as 
a real dance of death (and, thank goodness, 
they don’t slow down for the con forza second 
subject, which was one of the Hollywooders’ 
few misjudgments); but it is the variation 
movement which is most provocative, since, 
presumably bemused by the literary “‘pro- 
gramme’’, they adopt a speed of crotchet 60 
(instead of the normal 80). How this can 
be construed as Andante con moto I can’t see; 
but since the variations are taken more or 
less up to speed this theatricality (if such it 
is) in any case becomes meaningless. The 
Quartettsatz is notable for uninhibited passion 
and drama: most brilliant and exciting. 

The recording is clear and spacious, 
especially in the stereo (which also softens 
some harshness in the mono version of the 
first violin’s extreme high notes); but the 
stereo does have a slight background tape 
hiss, particularly in the Quartettsatz. 

L.S. 


SCHUBERT. Piano Quintet in A major, 
D.667, “Trout”. Hephzibah Menu- 
hin (piano) with members of the 
Amadeus String Quartet (Norbert 
Brainin, violin; Peter Schidlof, viola; 
Martin Lovett, ’cello, and J. Edward 
Merrett, double-bass). H.M.V. © 
ASD322 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Mono: ALP1733 (10/59). 

Stereo: 
Reinhardt, Endres Quartet (1/59) STPL10890 
Curzon, Vienna Octet (6/59) SXL2110 

Choosing a Trout, as I indicated when I 
was reviewing the mono version of this 
record last October, is no easy business. 
There is something to admire in every one 
of the existing recordings; no musician 
could fail to get and to give pleasure with 
such a work as this. What we look for, then, 
if we want a Trout to live with, is one that 
combines the essential intimacy of approach 
(this is domestic music above all) with the 
technical polish and the sensitivity that we 
have a right to expect from a first-class 
chamber group. 

As I remarked before, this reading is a 
pleasing one in many ways. The Amadeus 
Quartet play with remarkable expressiveness 
and flexibility—even a little too much at 
times, perhaps—but while Miss Menuhin 
gives us the notes of the piano part with 
apparent ease she does fail to give us much 
more. I miss here the sense of forward 
movement, of complete identification with 
the music, that one finds in Curzon’s 
recording with members of the Vienna 
Octet. Altogether this leaves the impression 
of being a concert performance rather than 
one for the players’ private enjoyment. The 
Vox recording, on the other hand, goes to 
the other extreme, and is simply too 
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domestic in character. The best blending 
of the work’s inward and outward aspects 
still seems to me the Decca—though I have 
to repeat my reservation about the self- 
consciousness of its scherzo. As for recording 
per se: I like the Decca balance best, but 
none of these three versions is anything less 
than acceptable. J.N 


JOSEF SUK. Svendsen. Romance, Op. 
26. Raff. Cavatina, Op. 85, No. 37. 
Kreisler. Rondino on a Theme of 
Beethoven*. Schubert. Ave Maria, 
Op. 52, No. 6. Schumann. Evening 
Song, Op. 85, No. 12. Brahms. 
Valse in A major, Op. 39, No. 15. 
Debussy. Clair de lune from “Suite 
Bergamasque”t. Josef Suk (violin). 
Items marked f have accompaniments 
by Josef Hala (piano), that marked 
* by Jan Panenka (piano). Supra- 
phon @ LPM482 (10 in., 14s. 9d. plus 
4s. 9d. P.T.). 


I am at a loss how to judge performances 
such as Suk’s of the Schubert Ave Maria. 
The arrangement, I rather think, was 
devised by the same gentleman who first 
thought up that Air on the-G string horror, 
and when he got his fingers on to Ave Maria 
he did not hesitate to play Old Harry with 
the piano accompaniment. I should have 
thought that if Schubert’s accompaniment 
is good enough for a singer it would be 
good enough for a violinist too. And it is 
hard to lay down how a piece of music 
should be played when you believe that it 
should not be played at all. I disliked the 
Brahms Valse least of the pieces on this 
side. However, Josef Suk is an excellent 
fiddler, and I enjoyed the three pieces on 
the other side largely because being all 
written for the fiddle they naturally sound 
more convincing when played on one. The 
Svendsen, which was new to me, is amiable 
and easy on the ear, and it was a pleasure 
to hear the once ubiquitous Raff Cavatina 
so beautifully played. Balance and quality 
are good, R.F. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. Ravel. Berceuse sur 
le nom de Gabriel Fauré; Piéce en 
forme de Habanera. Milhaud. Ipan- 
ema. Falla. Danse Espagnole from 
“La Vida Breve”. Szymanowski. 
Notturno e Tarantella, Op. 28, Nos. 1 
and 2. Johanna Martzy (violin), 
Jean Antonietti (piano). (a) Hon- 
egger. Sonata for viola and piano. 
(6) Krenek. Sonata for viola and piano. 
Michael Mann (viola, a and 4), Dika 
Newlin (piano, a), Yaltah Menuhin 
(piano, 6). D.G.G. @ LPEM19126 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 
Imported pressing. 

It seems a rather odd idea to couple a 
popular violin recital with a pair of intensely 
earnest “contemporary” viola sonatas: I 
can only assume that the record as a whole 
is aimed at a public of amateur and pro- 
fessional string players. 

Johanna Martzy gives accomplished and 
stylish performances, one’s enjoyment of 
which is slightly spoiled, however, by a 
curious feature of the recording: although 
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the balance between her and the accom- 
panist is excellent, she seems to have been 
placed in such a way that the E string 
passages come across less clearly than those 
on the lower strings, and in consequence 
her higher passage-work is robbed of some 
of its brilliance. 

No such fault is noticeable on the other 
side, which is beautifully balanced in all 
respects. Michael Mann, backed splendidly 
by Dika Newlin, gets right to the heart of 
Honegger’s sombre Viola Sonata, though 
he makes rather heavy weather of the 
brighter parts of the finale. With Yaltah 
Menuhin as an equally sympathetic partner, 
he deals faithfully with the less significant 
Krenek Sonata—a twelve-note work which 
is surprisingly easy on the ears and the mind, 
but is in a somewhat dry and gritty style. 

D.C. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Suites for Solo ’Cello, 
BWV1007-12. Gaspar Cassadé 
(cello). Vox @ VBX15 (three 12 in., 
50s. plus 16s. 23d. P.T.). Records 
not available separately. 

Complete: Casals (4/58) COLH16-18 

Nos. 1 and 3: Starker (9/59) 383CX1656 

Nos. 2 and 5: Starker (4/58) 38CX1515 
Gaspar Cassad6, a Spaniard and a pupil 
of Casals, embarked on no easy task when 
he undertook to record the six ’cello suites 
of Bach. Although the Casals performances 
were originally recorded between 1936 and 

1939, they sound quite well in their new 

LP form, and will long remain classics of 

’cello-playing. Starker, whose interpreta- 

tion is not yet entirely released, benefits 

from particularly fine recorded reproduc- 

tion, and this is not an easy matter when a 

solo ’cello has to be “balanced”. There 

are many important passages in multiple- 
stopping in these Suites, and it is easy for 
the ’cello to sound gruff and hollow. The 

Columbia engineers never let this happen, 

however, and there is an impression of real 

presence in the four Suites so far available. 

The recording of the Vox set was appar- 
ently made in Vienna, in a fairly resonant 
room or studio. There is nothing against 
this if adequate compensation is made for 
the tubbiness of sound to which the ’cello 
is, by its nature, prone; but the Vox 
engineers seem to have produced a resulting 
sound that is rather more bathroomy than 
is really necessary. As a result the lower 
register of the instrument has a tendency 
to boom, and the tone which Cassad6é 
produces, although of very fine quality, 
seems spoilt by the recording apparatus. 

This is a great pity, since his interpretations 

of these six masterpieces are poetic, thought- 

ful, and deeply musical. He is, in general, 
less wayward than Casals, though noticeably 
more relaxed than Starker, who sometimes 
creates a greater tension than is absolutely 
necessary in these basically leisurely com- 
positions of the eighteenth century. The 
quicker dance movements, for example, are 
taken at a much steadier pace by Cassadé, 
and the impression is one of baroque 
bonhomie rather than the brisk trans- 
atlantic tempo so often adopted by Starker. 
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Cassadé’s intonation is almost always 
perfect, and his tone (as I have said) is 
evidently very pure and beautiful even 
though to some extent spoilt by the 
recording. D.S. 


BACH. Organ Works. (a) Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, BWV565;_ (b) 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
BWV542, “The Great’; (c) Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor, BWV548; 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor, 
BWV582. Karl Richter (organ). 
Decca @ SXL2219 (12 in., 28s. 9d. 
plus 9s. 43d. P.T.). Recorded on the 
organ of the Victoria Hall, Geneva. 
Items (a) and (d) in mono on LXT5110 
(6/56), (b) and (c) on LXT5029 (6/55). 

Karl Richter must have made these Bach 
discs in the mid-fifties when he himself was 
only in his mid-twenties. Since then he has 
recorded all the Handel organ concertos, 
and his name is also in the catalogue as a 
conductor and harpsichordist, mainly in 
Bach’s music. He conducted the D.G.G. 
recording of the St. Matthew Passion, which 
was praised by A.R., and he himself at one 
time was sub-organist at the Thomas- 
Kirche in Leipzig for which this great work 
was written. Bach is clearly in his bones, 
and so I mention with some diffidence that 
his tempi on this organ disc sometimes seem 
to me too leisurely. I prefer the great 
Passacaglia and Fugue a shade quicker, 
and I am sure Bach wanted his D minor 
Toccata to sound more exciting; here it 
crawls. Nevertheless both these works 
build up magnificently, and the Wedge 
Fugue, which is taken briskly, shows that 
Richter has plenty of technique to draw on 
when he likes. 

This new stereo disc contains a good deal 
more music than did either of the mono 
discs on which it draws, and the music is 
Bach at his best. The quality does full 
justice to both Richter and Bach, and stereo 
brings a greater realism to what was already 
a good recording. The sound in the 
climaxes is wonderfully alive. R.F. 


BACH. Organ Works. Toccata, Adagio 
and Fugue in C major, BWV564. 
Chorale Preludes: ‘‘Wachet auf, ruft 
uns die Stimme”’, BWV645; ““Kommst 
du nun, Jesu, vom Himmel’, BWV650. 
Chorale Partita: ‘‘Sei gegriisset, Jesu 
gutig, BWV768; ‘Wo soll ich fliehen 
hin”, BWV646. Helmut Walcha 
(organ). D.G.G. @ LPM18619: © 
SLPM138119 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). Recorded on the large organ 
at St. Laurence’s Church, Alkmaar, 
Holland. 

This disc, whether in mono or stereo, 
shows us that a great organist can adapt 
his interpretation and registration to the 
acoustic qualities of the building in which 
he happens to be recording, and can even 
turn disadvantages into advantages. Com- 
paring these performances with earlier ones 
recorded in Liibeck, it is clear that Walcha 
has mastered the idiosyncrasies of the organ 
at St. Laurence’s, Alkmaar, and in many 
ways his outlook has broadened and depth 
has been added to his interpretation. The 
Chorale Partita seems to move ahead with a 
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greater degree of inevitability in these ne, 
discs, and there is even room on the 
side for a short Chorale Prelude (No, 5 F 
of the Schibler set). Two more from this 3 
set appear on the reverse, as fillers for th. § 
great Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in ¢ 
Once again Walcha has changed his idex 
about registration, and the result is a 
improvement on the sound of the earlie, 
disc. In the stereo version the pedal noty 
sound well-nourished and beautifully voice 
—a great advance on the woolly sound ¢ 
the old version. The Dutch organ contaip, 
some cute mutations, and these unusual ang 
enchanting sounds are faithfully recaptures 
in the new recording, of which the stere, 
disc gives by far the most convincing 
impression of the interior of the chur 
and the physical layout of the instrument, 
DS. 


BRAHMS. Piano Works. Six Piece 
Op. 118: Intermezzo in A ming; 
Intermezzo in A major; Ballade inc 
minor; Intermezzo in F ming: 
Romance in F major; Intermezzo jp 
E flat minor; Capriccio in B ming. 
Op. 76, No. 2; Intermezzo in E fx 
major, Op. 117, No. 1; Rhapsody in 
B minor, Op. 79, No. 1; Intermezg 
in E major, Op. 116, No. 6; Inter. 
mezzo in E minor, Op. 119, No, 2: 
Intermezzo in C major, Op. 119, No.3, 
Wilhelm Backhaus (piano). Deca: 
© SXL2222 (12 in., 28s. 9d. phy 
9s. 43d. P.T.). Mono: LXT539 
(10/57). 

Those who feel that a stereophonic piano 
is a luxury will probably change their mind 
on hearing this Backhaus record of some of 
the most attractive of Brahms’s shorter 
pieces. The sound is a definite improve. 
ment on the mono version, issued three 
years ago, and the length and dynamic 
range of a concert grand is effortlesly 
suggested by the balance. Backhaus is at 
his best in these Intermezzos and sister 
compositions: his performance of the B 
minor Rhapsody is especially fine. _D.S. 


BUXTEHUDE. Organ Works. Prelude | 
and Fugue in E minor; Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor. Eduard Biichsel 
(organ). Cantate @ T72017F (7 in, 
12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). Recorded on 
the organ of the Zion Church, Bethel. 

Two adequate but by no means exciting 
performances of Preludes and Fugues by 

Buxtehude make up this brief EP. The 

organ has the right kind of timbre and 

voicing for Buxtehude’s music, and the 
recording is good. 


CHOPIN. Waltzes Nos. 1-14. Mal 
cuzynski (piano). Columbia @ 
SAX2332 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s, %. 
P.T.). Mono: 330X1685 (3/60). 

Like Brailowsky, reviewed below, Mal- 
cuzynski cannot quite compete with Lipatti 
or Rubinstein, yet he plays many of these 
waltzes very beautifully. He is less in 
danger of tripping in the difficult bits than 

Brailowsky, but the latter sometimes phrases 

better. The stereo recording seems 

me outstandingly realistic, and rounder 

than the mono, which is itself better m 

quality than the Brailowsky disc. RF. 
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FREDERICK FENNELL 


conducting the EASTMAN WIND ENSEMBLE 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


Hands across the sea; Inglesina; Knightsbridge March; Old Com: 
Father or Victory; Valdres March; The golden ear; 
March, Op. 99 (Prokofiev 


PAUL PARAY 


conducting the DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


OVERTURES BY OFFENBACH 


La Belle Héléne ; Orpheus in Hades; The Tales of Hoffmann 


OVERTURES BY AUBER 
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AVAILABLE 5TH AUGUST 


FREDERICK FENNELL [== 


conducting the EASTMAN WIND ENSEMBLE 


BRITISH BAND CLASSICS, NO. 2 


JACOB—‘William Byrd” Suite; 
WALTON—Crown Imperial: A coronation march; 
HOLST—Hammersmith: Prelude and Scherzo 


ANTAL DORATI 


nducting the MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
EsPIGHI-ROMAN FESTIVALS 
(035808 -103 51 WINDOWS. Four Symphonic Impressio: 


BM SD: 
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CHOPIN. Piano Works. Waltzes, Nos. 
1-14 (ABL3311). Preludes, Nos. 1-24 
(ABL3312). Piano Sonata No. 3 in 
B minor, Op. 58; Andante Spianato 
and Grande Polonaise Brillante in 
E flat major, Op. 22; Prelude No. 25 
in C sharp minor, Op. 45 (ABL3313). 
Alexander’ Brailowsky (piano). 
Philips @ABL3311-3 (three 12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T. each). 

Waltzes: 


Novaes (7/55) PL8170 
Lipatti (4/53) 33CX 10382 
Askenase (2/57) DGM19060 
Rubinstein (3/56) (7/59) (R)RB16150 
Malcuzynski (3/60) 33CX1685 
Lipatti (2/58) 838CX1500 
Preludes: 
Guida (12/53) LXT2837 
Rubinstein (4/55) (12/58) (R)RB16110 
Lympany (10/55) CLP1051 
Elinson (5/59) CCL30112 
Arrau (2/60) GBL5503 


These are enjoyable discs, all three of 
them, and in the words of the Bard, 
Brailowsky ‘‘is an honourable man. So are 
they all, all honourable men” in the above 
list, and the women too, and that’s the 
trouble. Like Mark Antony (though 
without his underlying malice) I must 
disparage the object of my praise, his chief 
fault being that he is not the best. Never- 
theless he is a good pianist, thoughtful and 
poetic. He plays most of the waltzes very 
beautifully. He takes the A minor unusually 
slowly, giving the music a_ brooding 
melancholy that is very effective except that, 
just before the main tune comes round for 
the last time, he gets so slow that he loses 
the thread of the music. I thought, too, 
that No. 12 in A flat was pulled about much 
too much, and that No. 5 in the same key 
strained his technical resources towards the 
end. Elsewhere he is delicate and expressive, 
especially good in the middle of the B minor 
and in the last waltz of all. But Lipatti and 
Rubinstein are even better, and indeed 
their playing of these waltzes is so com- 
pelling that it may well be several decades 
before any other pianist can equal them. 
Brailowsky is better recorded than Lipatti, 
though there is some pitch trouble here and 
there. In No. 2 the pitch drops near the 
end, and again in the last bars of No. 9. 

The second disc in this set contains the 
Opus 28 Preludes, and this is not quite so 
successful. For one thing the quality seems 
shallower, and I suspect that this rather 
thin tone is partly due to the fact that 
Brailowsky is not playing the usual Stein- 
way. But I would not make too much of 
this, for the sound is by no means unpleasant 
when you get used to it. I feel myself that 
the Preludes need a steadier basic rhythm 
on the whole than the waltzes, and Brail- 
owsky sometimes pulls the time about too 
much; for instance in the first prelude, 
which he does not play Agitato as marked. 
I also find Rubinstein and Arrau too 
capricious in this one, while Elinson seems 
to lose all the triplet rhythm; Moura 
Lympany alone plays it as I happen to like 
it. In the third prelude Brailowsky’s left 
hand runs are not quite even, while in No. 8 
in F sharp minor (the one most of us never 
¢ven attempt) he smudges the left hand notes 
unrecognisably. It is only fair to add that 
No pianist on the list makes them clear, but 

owsky sounds as though he has given 
up hope. In the fiery pieces, for instance 
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Nos. 16, 19 and 24, he is so much less fiery 
than Rubinstein that he sounds tame by 
comparison. Like Rubinstein, he takes the 
B flat (No. 21) too fast in my opinion, and 
this is no more than an opinion, for Chopin 
marked it unhelpfully Cantabile! but the 
much slower tempo of Moura Lympany, 
Arrau and Elinson seems to me more suit- 
able. Brailowsky makes the last note in the 
llth and 13th bars from the end of this 
piece a G natural. In those preludes which I 
have not mentioned, Brailowsky’s perform- 
ance is either good or very good. I agree 
with A.R. that Moura Lympany is more 
consistent and much better recorded. Hers 
is indeed a quite outstanding disc, a 
delightful mixture of brilliance and charm. 
Brailowsky is not quite the man for 
Chopin’s B minor sonata. His rhythm is too 
wayward for the first movement, which he 
plays almost as though it were a nocturne. 
The splendid tune that comes 21 bars after 
the start of the second subject (the one with 
left-hand triplets) is played pianissimo and 
tenderly, which ruins it in my view. The 
middle movements are beautifully managed, 
and I would only question the way the pianist 
ignores all the crotchet rests in the middle 
(E major) section of the slow movement. 
Brailowsky has not quite got the technical 
resources for the very difficult finale. His 
left-hand accompaniments are often sketchy 
and blurred, while he finds unexpected 
difficulty in managing the dotted six-eight 
phrases in the main tune. The Polonaise 
and its introductory Andante on the other 
side go well. I thought the C sharp minor 
Op. 45 prelude that completes this rather 
short side was played rather too slowly, 
though it sounds pleasant this way. I have 
long been wondering what its most 
expressive phrase reminded me of (bars 
27-29, etc.), and it suddenly came to me: 
The Londonderry Air. RF. 


CHOPIN. Etudes, Opp. 10 and 25— 
complete. Alexander Uninsky 
piano). Philips @ A00405L (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Etudes, Op. 10, 
Nos. 3, 5, 7, 8, 10 and 12 are already 
available on ABE10117 (12/59), and 
Etude, Op. 25, No. 9 on GBR6514 


(1/59). Imported pressing—available 

to special order. 

Etudes—complete: 
Cherkassky (2/56) ALP1310-1 
Arrau (6/57) 38CX1443-4 
Elinson (11/57) (7/57) CCT31002-3 
Slencynska (8/58) AXTL1084-5 
Leimar (1/60) 478031 


This is the first of Uninsky’s records I 
have had to review, as far as I can remember, 
and on its evidence he clearly has a fine 
strong finger-technique and a much more 
discreet taste in rubato than many pianists 
who specialise in Chopin. With these two 
virtues his version of the studies ought to 
be a winner, but as far as I am concerned 
it is something less than that. The simplest 
way of putting it would be to say that the 
final result is dull, but the critic can 
hardly leave it at that. The basic trouble, 
I think, is that Uninsky lacks much sense 
of harmonic progression. This means that 


he fails to bring out the tensions and 
relaxations that underlie Chopin’s brilliant 
figurations, and we are left with piano- 
playing that is beautiful in a way but as 
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vacant as the smile on the face of a doll. 
Against this deficiency the two virtues I 
have mentioned fade into complete insigni- 
ficance; they become merely negative 
guarantees that we shall get the right notes 
played in something pretty close to strict 
tempo. For myself I would rather have a 
less accurate performance if the player’s 
rhythmic liberties were only based in the 
harmony. 

In fact this new record of Uninsky’s does 
not shake my allegiance to the older ones 
by Arrau and Geza Anda (Op. 25 only)— 
not that they are inaccurate, of course. 
Nevertheless I realise that it means a 
considerable saving to be able to get both 
sets on a single disc, and there is no question 
that in this class Uninsky’s disc is a much 
more attractive buy than its only com- 
petitor, the one made by Kurt Leimar. 
The quality of the Philips’ recording is 
very good, if not the most realistic I have 
ever heard. Try it, and if you find the very 
first study of Op. 10 to your liking you will 
probably be perfectly satisfied with the 
rest. I can only say that it isn’t my ideal 
of Chopin-playing, for all its admirable 
qualities, J.N. 


DOWLAND. Lute recital. Queen 
Elizabeth’s Galliard; Lachrimae An- 
tique Pavan; Mrs. White’s Nothinge; 
Mrs. Vaux’s Gigge; Farewell (A 
Fancy); Orlando sleepeth; Fantasia; 
King of Denmark’s Galliard; Melan- 
choly Galliard; My Ladye Hunsdon’s 
Puffe; Semper Dowland, semper 
dolens; An Unnamed Piece; Sir 
Henry Umpton’s Funerall; Forlorne 
Hope Fancy. Julian Bream (lute). 
Westminster @ XWN18429 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

It has taken quite a time for Julian 
Bream’s Dowland recital, known far and 
wide throughout America, to reach England 
and this reviewer. The reason why this 
disc is so pleasing is first and foremost 
because of Bream’s almost uncanny ability 
to grasp the essence of the music he is 
playing, no matter whether it is a dance 
or a polyphonic fantasy, a “‘toye” that you 
throw away or a piece of extended counter- 
point which appeals to the mind as well as 
to the rhythmic sense. In an unusual 
yet pleasantly varied programme such as 
this, the burden of presentation lies entirely 
with the artist, and it no exaggeration to 
say that Bream has given us all a lesson in 
effective and telling programme-building. 
This is one of the few recitals on an old 
instrument that can be heard from start 
to finish in one sitting, and with unalloyed 
enjoyment. The variety of tone and timbre 
is both surprising and unusual in a lutenist, 
though there is no doubt that the best 
lutenists of olden times (including Dowland 
himself) knew how to appeal to their 
audiences by subtly varying the quality 
of sound according to the type and form of 
the music. It would be difficult to single out 
pieces for individual comment, for I find 
on each new playing of the disc there are 
new as well as old favourites, and I confi- 
dently expect to go on finding new delights 
both in the music and in its interpretation 
each time I return to it. Dowland was a 
D 
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fine musician and a fascinating character, 
but nobody has so far written even a short 
book about him and his music. This disc 
does more than a book, for it shows us that 
Dowland is no musty historical figure, but 
a composer of first-rate importance and 
one of the greatest musical figures in 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times. The lute 
is well recorded, and the level not uncom- 
fortably high, by which I mean that a 
moderate volume setting will give the 
listener a good idea of the actual volume 
produced by the instrument when only a 
few feet away. D.S. 


HANDEL. Harpsichord Suites. No. | 
in A major; No. 4 in E minor; No. 2 
in F major; No. 3 in D minor. 
Thurston Dart (harpsichord). Lon- 
don L’Oiseau-Lyre @ OL50184 (12 in., 
28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 

These Suites were published as practice 
material for students, and some of them 
may have been written for Handel’s royal 
pupils, They are of unequal value, and 
afford only a faint glimpse of what Handel’s 
harpsichord playing must have been like. 
It is not enough to add notes in an attempt 
to produce a purely flamboyant effect, for 
the music is sufficiently self-assertive even 
if not complete in the sense that Handel 
would complete it. These performances are 
good, and the harpsichord is well recorded, 
but I am less impressed generally than I was 
by a recently issued American set, by Paul 
Wolfe, and unfortunately not yet released 
in England. DS. 


ANDOR FOLDES. Bach. Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue in D minor, 
BWV903. Beethoven. Piano Sonata 
No. 6 in F major, Op. 10, No. 2. 
Brahms. Waltzes, Op. 39: No. | in 
B major; No. 2 in E major; No. 3 in 
G sharp minor; No. 15 in A flat 
major. Falla. Ritual Fire Dance from 
“El Amor Brujo”. Poulenc. Nocturne 
No. 4 in C minor. Debussy. La Fille 
aux cheveux de lin. Chopin. Mazurka 
No. 26 in C sharp minor, Op. 41, No. 1; 
Nocturne No. 13 in C minor, Op. 48, 
No. 1. Liszt. Mephisto Waltz. 
Andor Foldes (piano). D.G.G. @ 
LPEM19099 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 
8s. 44d. P.T.). Stereo: SLPEM136002 
(12/58). Imported pressing. 

The pattern—Bach; Beethoven; smaller 
romantic pieces; smaller still modern 
pieces, not too dangerously modern—is 
borrowed from the sedater recital rooms, 
where the gramophone might usefully let 
it lie. But this is not to say that Foldes does 
not bring to his old-fashioned hotch-potch 
many qualities of first-class pianism: the 
Bach, in particular, receives a fluent and 
stylish performance that is very rewarding, 
so does the Liszt. And D.G.G. produce 
many qualities of first-class recording—not 
without, however, a trace of wow here and 
there in, particularly, the Bach again. The 
sleeve-note discusses Andor Foldes in four 
languages, the music he plays in none. 
Given the programme, this was a very 
reasonable strategy, and its adoption sums 
up the disc very well. M.M. 
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SCHUBERT. Fantasia in C major, 

D.760, ““Wanderer’’. 

SCHUMANN. Carnaval, Op. 9. Julius 
Katchen (piano). Decca @ LXT5439 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 43d. P.T.). 

Katchen treats the Wanderer Fantasy as a 
barnstorming piece of virtuoso piano-writing. 
It is true that the work is extremely difficult, 
and rich in monumental octaves and 
dramatic runs and swoops, but it is also 
rich in poetical feeling, in magical spells 
and strokes of enchanting detail. For these 
Katchen’s_ blood-and-thunder rendering 
finds almost no time at all, His tempi are 
so fast that, while you’re gasping, you’re 
never moved. This makes a welcome 
change, perhaps, from the deeply serious, 
romantic-introspective, reading which 
grapples painfully with all the technical 
ardours; but it also reminds me of 
Thurber’s proverb that you might as well 
lean over too far backwards as fall flat on 
your face. There is immense strength in 
Katchen’s playing, and no_ structural 
tension (though it is presumably for this 
purpose that he rushes so impetuously 
forward). The scherzo seems rhythmically 
unpoised, and the finale, though brilliant, 
skates over the titanic implications of the 
music. Katchen starts the Adagio most 
beautifully—it is quite close in feeling to 
Beethoven whose mind this pianist under- 
stands well; but almost at once he begins 
to press forward, and the florid reprise 
with right-hand scales is a_ precipitous 
firework display, quite out of touch with 
the spirit of the movement. The acoustic 
of the recording is rather cramped. 

On other records I prefer the playing of 
Arrau, Graffman and Brendel, all of them 
quite distinct in character. There are 
some fine records of Carnaval too (starting 
with Rachmaninov and coming up to 
Annie Fischer), but Katchen’s more nearly 
holds its own with these. I particularly 
like the touch of whimsy in his playing, 
in Florestan for instance, and the varieties 
of touch and inflexion and nuance that 
he brings to repetitions and second-times 
(he does all the repeats except one). He 
does the Sphinxes too, with a bass roll on 
the second and third, after the hair-raising 
fashion of Rachmaninov. One of the most 
beautifully played numbers is Chopin, 
which Katchen dovetails effectively into 
Estrella with a skilfully graded crescendo. 
Paganini is hurled off superbly, but in some 
other rapid sections he rushes away at the 
expense of clarity and musical meaning 
(Pause is a scramble, for instance). 

W.S.M. 


SCHUBERT. Piano Sonata No. 8 in 


. Kinderscenen, Op. 15. 
Germaine Leroux (piano). Supra- 
phon @ LPV345 (12 in., 30s. plus 

9s. 9d. P.T.). Imported pressing. 
The B major sonata by Schubert really 
is in B major, and not a German misprint 
for B flat, as so often. It isn’t often heard, 
though Friedrich Wihrer has recorded it 
for Vox; the first movement has a 
marvellous development section, built on 
the great leaps in the first subject tune; it 
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ranges wildly through a great many key 
and starts its recapitulation in the syb. 
dominant so as to be sure of ending in the 
right key. The Andante is a beautify 
confidential movement with a noisy middie 
section. There is a fleeting scherzo, and 
a jogging, innocent rondo. It is a delightful 
sonata, full of heavenly tunes. Miss 

plays it sympathetically, a shade coolly 
but not without feeling. Sometimes she 
blurs the texture with too much sustainin 
pedal. The piano tone is very shallow and 
ugly indeed. 

On the other side Miss Leroux shows 
herself an even more discerning Schuman. 
nite, thoroughly stylish and expressive but 
also rhythmically sensitive. If the sound 
on the record were more agreeable I would 
think it a recommendable disc. W.S.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH, MICHAEL. Motet: “Ich weis;, 
dass mein Erléser lebt”’. 
BUXTEHUDE. Missa Brevis. Winds. 
bacher Children’s Choir conducted 
by Hans Thamm. Cantate 
T72091F (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T)), 
The Knabenchor in Germany, like the 
“boy choir” in America, includes men’s 
voices as well: the terms are really used to 
indicate that the soprano and alto lines 
are not sung by women. Recorded in the 
cathedral at Herford, this choir sounds keen 
and capable, but there are moments when 
intonation is not too stable. The motet 
by Michael Bach (1649-1694) is relatively 
short and gets a good performance; the 
Buxtehude Kyrie and Gloria make sterner 
demands on the choir as a whole. Upper 
and lower voices do not blend as they 
should, and the result is nearer to accom- 
panied choral monody (if there is such a 
thing) than true polyphony. S. 


BORNEFELD. Motet, “Heilger Geist, 
du Tréster mein”. 

REDA. Magnificat peregrini toni. 
Christel Béhme (soprano), Folkert 
Liipsen (organ), Heinrich Schiitz 
Choir, Bethel conducted by Adalbert 
Schiitz. Cantate @ T72015F (7 in, 
12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 

Musically I don’t find much of interest 
in these two examples of contemporary 
Lutheran church music, I’m afraid. Hel- 
mut Bornefeld’s motet uses the chorale- 
melody as a cantus firmus in each verse, in 
the sixteenth-century manner, though with 
a fairly up-to-date harmonic idiom. The 
result is dignified and apt enough, I suppose, 
but there is a devastating air of counterpomt 
for counterpoint’s sake about it. Siegfried 
Reda’s setting of the Magnificat for soprano, 
organ and chorus is jollier, though not 
much more imaginative. But what 
impressive about this disc is the quality 
of sound and particularly that of the organ. 
It sounds to me like precisely the sort of 
small, modern, clear-toned instrument that 
it is still so difficult to find in England, and 
Folkert Liipsen plays it with considerable 
style. The singing is also good, if a little 
dead-pan. JN. 
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HANDEL. The Harmonious Black- 
smith. Maria Blom (carillon). Te 
Deum in D major, “Dettingen”. 
Annette de la Bije (soprano), Aafje 
Heynis (contralto), Arjan Blanken 
(tenor), David Hollestelle (bass), 
Choir of the Netherlands Bach 
Society, with orchestra and organ, 
conducted by Anthon van der Horst. 
Fontana © SCF121 (12 in., 30s. plus 
Qs. 9d. P.T.). Mono : CFL1034 (11/59). 

In some respects this stereo version of the 
Dettingen Te Deum is an improvement on 
the mono disc: the church is exceptionally 
resonant, and the “‘presence”? comes over 
extremely well. But the choral sound is 
amorphous and ill defined. When the 
brass and drums are let loose, the chorus 
almost vanishes; one can no longer hear 
what the individual voice-parts are up to. 

This is described on the sleeve as a “‘live- 

recording”, and as such it sounds more 

spontaneous than a studio effort might be. 

The disadvantages have not, however, been 

entirely overcome. 


HANDEL. Judas Maccabaeus—complete. 
John McCollum (tenor), Martina 
Arroyo (soprano), Grace Bumbry 
(contralto), Marvin Sorensen (tenor), 
Don Watts (bass), Alexander 
Schreiner (organ), Ardeen Watts 
(harpsichord), University of Utah 
Chorus (Chorus Master: David R. 
Shand), Children’s Chorus of the 
Whittier School (Chorus Mistress: 
Norma Patrick), Utah Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Maurice 
Abravanel. Westminster @ WST301 
(three 12 in., 90s. plus 29s. 3d. P.T.). 

This recording was made in a hall in Salt 
Lake City and so also, I presume, was the 
recording of Israel in Egypt (with the same 
conductor, orchestra and chorus, and some 
of the soloists), which did not at all please 
R.F., who reviewed it in the May issue. 

I feel more favourably disposed towards 
the present performance than perhaps he 
would be. The orchestral playing is lively, 
with excellent string tone, and the work 
sounds as if it had been carefully prepared. 
It is not at all a great performance or one 
distinguished in style and it would be easy 
to quarrel, as R.F. did, with some of the 
rallentandos that appear to have disfigured 
“a good half of the solos and choruses”’ in 
Israel, but which are far less frequent here. 
The words are audible and the sound in the 
choruses is not “woolly”, but there is some- 
thing wrong with the levels in the majority 
of the solos. They reach one from a distance 
and one cannot really be expected to keep 
getting up to adjust the volume. In any 
case this would make the already too 
prominent orchestra more prominent. 
Judas’s stirring calls to his people are 
tobbed of their force when blanketed over 
by this change of level and sound very 
tame, There are no outstanding voices, but 
John McCollum and Don Watts are 
excellent artists, able in the consecutive 
ars “The Lord worketh wonders” and 

Sound an alarm” to sing long florid 
phrases clearly and in one breath, and 
ce Bumbry is really prayerful and 
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moving in her air, “Father of Heaven”. 
Martina Arroyo is adequate but sometimes 
unsteady at the top of her voice. She is a 
beat late in her entry in the duet “From this 
dread scene” or, which is more credible, 
there is a bad tape join here. The chorus 
do well on the whole, though they are a bit 
painstaking here and there, as for example 
in “Disdainful of danger”, a dreadful piece 
of music which sounds as if Handel were 
parodying himself. The continuo parts are 
well played and care has been taken to make 
them correct in style, but the harpsichord is, 
for once, too prominent in some of the 
numbers. 

Judas Maccabaeus has for long come second 
only to Messiah in popularity with our choral 
societies in spite of the fact that it is one of 
Handel’s less inspired oratorios, giving little 
scope to his dramatic sense and power of 
characterisation: but it is tuneful and the 
choral writing is often most effective. The 
children’s chorus, by the way, sing delight- 
fully in ‘‘See the conquering hero comes”’, a 
number borrowed from Joshua. His borrow- 
ings from his own works and those by other 
composers are extensive, but that is an old 
story and of little account. The pamphlet 
with the words contains an excellent essay 
by Herbert Weinstock, some contemporary 
engravings and photographs of the artists. 

There is no other recording of the work 
available: but while I would certainly not 
recommend this issue to our critical 
choristers it could give pleasure to the less 
demanding if they do not worry about the 
variable levels. A.R. 


MAHLER. Das Lied von der Erde. 
Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellent. 
Nan Merriman (mezzo-soprano), 
Ernst Hafliger (tenor), Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra conducted by 
Eduard van Beinum. Philips @ 
A00410L (two 12 in., 60s. plus 19s. 
6d. P.T.). The item marked is 
already available on ABE10169 (6/60). 
Imported pressing—available to special 
order. 

Das Lied: 
Ferrier, Patzak, V.P.0O., Walter 

(10/52) LXT2721-2 
Hoffman, Melchert, Sudwestfunk Orch., Rosbaud 
(8/59) PL10910 

Dickie, Fischer-Dieskau, Philh.., Kletzki 
(7/60) ALP1773-4 
Eduard van Beinum always gave a 
gripping performance of The Song of the 

Earth, and the present one can easily 

challenge any of those already available 

on disc. Although he is not quite so ultra- 
sensitive as Bruno Walter or Kletzki, he 
gives a most impassioned account of the 
whole score; and like Rosbaud, he brings 
a fierce, virile power to the stormy passages, 
and keeps the music moving in those tricky 
places where there is a tendency to lose 
impetus. With the Concertgebouw playing 
at its very best, this is a finely-shaped and 
beautifully-realised account of the orchestral 
part, which neglects nothing of the poetic 
or emotional intensity of the music; and in 
one or two places Van Beinum seems 
unapproachable, as he always was—in 
the horror of “Seht dort hinab” in the 

Trinklied, for example, and in the sense of 

chilling doom with which he begins Der 

Abschied. 
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Ernst Hafliger gives a delightfully buoyant 
account of Von der Jugend and is keenly 
aware of all the shades of mood in Der 
Trunkene, from drunken bombast to breath- 
less wonder, but he is less successful in the 
opening Trinklied. The taxing vocal line 
leaves him rather breathless in places, and 
he takes too pathetic a view of the whole 
movement, contrasting strangely with Van 
Beinum’s ferocity in the more violent 
passages. Nan Merriman’s moving inter- 
pretation of her part leaves me in no doubt 
that it should be sung by a woman, not by 
a man, in spite of Fischer-Dieskau’s superb 
singing on the H.M.V. disc: when the 
voice floats in at the beginning of Der 
Einsame and again at “Die liebe Erde” in 
Der Abschied, it should surely be well up 
amid the already high texture, not an 
octave below, or much of the sense of 
poised and suspended emotion disappears. 
Nan Merriman’s voice is lighter than Grace 
Hoffman’s, and much lighter than Kath- 
leen Ferrier’s; but although the contralto 
voices (especially Ferrier’s) give a richer 
colour and a warmer emotional feeling, 
the mezzo-soprano is able to deal more 
comfortably with the many high passages 
of the part. She also brings a wonderful 
tenderness and radiance to the music, 
which rises to the heights of ecstasy in such 
things as “Sonne der Liebe’, and at the 
same time she produces a_ beautifully 
pathetic sense of loneliness in phrases like 
“Mein Herz ist miide’”. In Der Abschied, 
the great outburst ““O Schénheit” is more 
overwhelming than I have ever heard, 
especially the treatment of the electrifying 
change from E flat to E natural, which 
always seems to defeat everyone else, and 
so are the dying echoes of “Ewig” at the 
very end (though many people will probably 
object to the dragging down from E to D 
each time). Where Nan Merriman can be 
criticised is in taking rather too extrovert 
a view of Der Abschied in general: it is not 
only that she ignores Mahler’s marking of 
senza espressione in the three recitative-like 
narrative passages (as indeed Ferrier does, 
though Grace Hoffman does not), but that 
she delivers some of the extremely “in- 
ward” lines of the text (marked dolce, 
pianissimo, etc.), loudly and passionately. 
This version of the work scores particu- 
larly in the matter of recording. It has the 
same perfect balance between voices and 
orchestra as the old Decca (with naturally 
a greater vividness), and a superb perspect- 
ive; it brings out all the inconsolable 
loneliness of the many pianissimo passages 
(such as the opening of Der Einsame) by 
keeping them well in the distance, while 
preserving extreme clarity. From the 
combined points of view of performance 
and recording I would say that this issue 
disputes the field with the Decca; Walter, 
Patzak and Ferrier are ultimately incom- 
parable, I feel, but this is the better 
recording. The Vox is cheaper, but its 
dynamic range is practically nil; the 
H.M.V. has the voices too far forward, it 
splits Der Abschied on to two sides, and the 
fill-up (the Adagietto from the Fifth Sym- 
phony) is less valuable than Nan Merri- 
man’s lovely singing of the Fahrenden 
Gesellen cycle. D.C. 
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CHURCH MUSIC FOR MALE VOICE 
CHOIR. Psalm 146: “Du meine 
Seele singe”. Hymn: “Lobe den 
Herren den miachtigen KGnig”. Karl- 
shéher Male Voice Choir, Lud- 
wigsburg conducted by Heimrich 
Schéffel. Cantate @ T72062F (7 in., 
12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 

This German male voice choir sings old 
tunes in new settings, with effective brass 
obbligato, and although the intention is 
admirable the intonation is not always as 
perfect as might be desired. The Psalm is 
made up of settings by Kurt Kirschnereit 
and Hermann Stern, the Hymn derives from 
Wilhelm Ehmann, Hermann Stern, Jan 
Bender and Carl Gerhard. D.S. 


PURCELL. Songs and Anthems. O 
I’m sick of Life; In the black dismal 
dungeon; Since God so tender a 
regard; O Lord our Governor; My 
beloved spake (Verse Anthem from 
“The Song of Solomon’, Book II, 
vv. 10-13, 16); Saul and the Witch 
of Endor (from “In Guilty Night”, 
Samuel, Book 1, Chapter 28, vv. 8-20) ; 
Let mine eyes run down (Verse Anthem 
from Jeremiah, Chapter 14, vv. 17-22); 
Sleep, Adam, sleep (from ‘Choice 
Ayres and Songs’); O Praise God in 
His Holiness. Wilfred Brown, Edgar 
Fleet, Richard Lewis (tenors) 
Richard Standen (bass), Elsie Mori- 
son, Heather Harper (sopranos), 
John Whitworth (counter-tenor), 
John Carol Case _ (baritone), 
Ambrosian Simgers and Golds- 
brough Orchestra (Leader: Emanuel 
Hurwitz), conducted by Arnold Golds- 
brough with Terence Weil (’cello 
continuo), Arnold Goldsbrough 
(harpsichord continuo), and Hubert 
Dawkes (organ). H.M.V. @ ASD 
335 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Mono: ALP1766 (3/60). Recorded 
under the auspices of the British 
Council. 

When I reviewed the mono version of 
this disc I was not able to describe the 
recording as more than “adequate”, but 
the stereo version shows a very considerable 
improvement. The traces of distortion 
that I noted have disappeared, and the 
separation and location of the various 
voices and instruments is really very good 
indeed. Nor is this just a matter of hi-fi 
interest: the possibility of disentangling the 
complex counterpoint in some of these 
pieces adds a great deal to their purely 
musical effect. I still find some of the 
performances a little too brisk and rhyth- 
mically rigid for the words to come across 
properly, but certainly this is a record that 
no admirer of Purcell’s music can afford to 
ignore. 

I note that the sleeve does not tell us who 
the singers are in the individual items, so 
for the benefit of cataloguers I give them 
below. O I’m sick of life and Since God so 
tender a regard—Brown, Fleet, Standen; Jn 
the black dismal dungeon and Sleep, Adam— 
Lewis (with harpsichord); O Lord our 
Governor—Morison, Harper, Whitworth, 
Standen; My beloved spake and O praise 
Ged in His Holiness—Whitworth, Brown, 
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Carol Case and Standen (with strings and 
chorus); Jn guilty night—Morison, Whit- 
worth and Standen; Let mine eyes run down— 
Morison, Harper, Whitworth, Brown, Stan- 
den (with chorus). Except where noted the 
continuo is played on the organ, which 
incidentally emerges with far more clarity 
on this stereo disc than on the mono one. 


OPERATIC 


PONCHIELLI. La Gioconda—complete. 
La Gioconda Anita Cerquetti (sop.) 
Laura Adorro Giulietta Simionato (m.-sop.) 
Alvise Badoero Cesare Siepi (bass 
La Cieca Franca Sacchi (cont. 


Enzo Grimaldo Mario del Monaco (ten.) 
Barnaba Ettore Bastianini (bar. 
Zuane Giorgio Giorgetti (bass 
Isepo Athos Cesarini (ten.) 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Florence May Festival conducted by 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni. Decca © 
SXL2225-7 (three 12 in., 86s. 3d. plus 
28s. 14d. P.T.). Mono: LXT5400-2 
(2/58). 


Stereo: 
Previtali (6/59) SB2027-30 


I gave this vulgar, once beloved old 
“Grand Opera” a loud and affectionate 
boost in February 1958—long enough to 
have regrets, if I was going to entertain 
them at all. I admit the music doesn’t 
stand up to much repetition, but I am not 
going to revoke my estimate. It is a 
suitably luscious and “hammy”’ per- 
formance and in stereo, with the proviso 
that the exact optimum level is found, the 
invisible stage picture, if coarse-grained, is 





extraordinarily vivid. P.H.-W 

STRAUSS, JOHANN. Die Fledermaus 
—complete. 
Rosalinda rda Scheyrer (sop.) 
Adele Wilma Lipp (sop. 
Ida Luise Martini (sop. 
Orlofsky Christa Ludwig (m.-sop. 
Eisenstein Karl Terkal (ten 

Fred Liewehr (dialogue) 

Alfred Anton Dermota (ten. 
Frank Walter Berry (bass 
Falke Eberhard Waechter (bar.) 
Blind Erich Majkut (ten. 


Frosch Erich Kung (bar. 
With the Philharmonia Chorus and 
Orchestra (Chorus-Master: Reinhold 
Schmid) conducted by Otto Acker- 
mann with Heinrich Schmidt 
(repetiteur). Columbia @ 33CX 1688-9: 
@SAX2336-7 (two 12 in., 60s. plus 
19s. 6d. P.T.). 


Mono: 


Krauss (2/51) LXT2560-1 


Karajan (11/55) 38CX1300-10 
Another Fledermaus? One’s first reaction 
is a certain feeling of excess, like some third 
sweet course claiming consumption late on 
in the menu. But of course the Decca set 
so rightly loved is now a decade old and 
though I love it for the lilt of Clemens 
Krauss’s conducting, it is getting a little 
thin sounding. Columbia’s under Karajan 
is also, rather unbelievably, five years old. 
That too I should want to keep for the 
contribution of Miss Schwarzkopf as the 
glamorous and delicious Rosalinde and 
Rita Streich’s delightfully piquant Adele. 
I do not think these assumptions are 
surpassed in the new casting. But I readily 
admit that the actual quality of recording 
both in mono and stereo is decisively 
superior. The words are crystal clear. 
The singing of the Philharmonia chorus 
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and the virtuoso playing of the Phil. 
harmonia orchestra are really superb— 
firm, clear, yet when needed “tear-away”, 
as in the second act. But do you really 
decide on your Fledermaus on these grounds? 
Not I. First I want a conductor who makes, 
me smile each time I hear the well known 
tunes. Mr. Ackermann does not make me 
smile. Compare his handling of just one 
little moment with that of Clemens Krauss; 
the movement towards the close of Act One 
where Rosalinde is putting a brave face 
on the awkwardness of being found with 
Alfred... “‘Mit mir so spat, im téte-d-téte!”_ 
Mr. Ackermann seems determined to play 
it dead-pan, perfectly straight. This may 
be to your taste. I much prefer the frac. 
tional rubato and comic comment implied 
by Krauss (and also if my memory serves, 
by Bruno Walter for the Rosalinde of Lotte 
Lehmann and Vera Schwarz). There are 
many points where one admires (rather 
than relaxes with) this conducting. If, on 
the other hand, you frown on archness or 
what one may call “whoopsing”’, this set 
may be yours. 

Casting. I have to say quite bluntly that 
I do not find Miss Gerda Scheyrer to belong 
in the same class of Rosalinde as Miss 
Schwarzkopf or Miss Giiden. The testing 
points, such as the Czardas are spiritedly 
taken, but without bioom, relaxation or 
real character. Wilma Lipp who sounded 
a beautiful Adele on the old Decca is much 
less brilliant in the new set, missing her 
best staccato effects depressingly. Erich 
Kunz, who was Falke in the Columbia is 
here Frosch, the comic tipsy Gaoler. I 
don’t find Eberhardt Wachter so delicate 
as some Falke’s I have heard. Miss Christa 
Ludwig—a mezzo Prince Orlofsky, nicer 
surely than Columbia’s tenor—makes 
very heavy weather of the affectations of 
the languid nobleman’s speech, but she 
gives the song “Chacun a son gout” an 
attractive drawl. Terkal is a good, pleasant 
singing tenor Eisenstein (a part sometimes 
given over to an almost non-singing actor). 
All in all then, I find myself unenthusiastic 
about some of the acting and conducting. 
The beauty of the recording is not 
however in question. 

Between the end of “Duidu” and 
Rosalinde’s ““Geniig damit” we get not the 
usual interpolated waltz but a stately polka, 
czardas and a reprise of the tune of Rosa- 
linde’s ‘‘Frischka” (the fast pendant to the 
sung Czardas). This does very nicely. 
Side four has a lot of comic snoring and 
coughing in the first inches or so. But the 
mood of the early morning hangover in the 
governor’s office is amusingly caught. 

P.H.-W. 


VERDI. La Traviata—excerpts. Maria 
Morales (soprano), Léopold Simon- 
eau (tenor), Lamoureux Orchestra 
conducted by Pierre Dervaux. Philips 
@ ABE10178 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. 


Pols) 

Excerpts: Un di felice; Lunge da lei. . . de’ miei; 
Bollenti spiriti; E tardi! Attendo, attendo..- 
Addio del passato; Parigi, O Cara, noi lasceremo. 


These must surely have been made when 
the Canadian tenor was part of the Paris 
Opéra. They show his sense of style and 
his delicate ear for a phrase. No doubt, the 
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‘READING 


L.P’s VOLUME 3. 
A Few Words of a Kind; On the Marriage of a Virgin; 
ME 1. The Hunchback in the Park; Over Sir John’s Hill; 
“alent A Child's Christmas in Wales: Light Breaks where no Sun Shines; After the Funeral; 
Do Not Go Gentle into That Good Night; In the White !? Country Sleep. ees 
Giant’s Thigh; Ballad of the Long-Legged Bait; Ceremony YWYOLUME 4. 


After A Fire Raid. TC 1002 A Visit to America; The Bards, by Walter de la Mare; 
Master and Bos’n Song, by W. H. Auden; 

VOLUME 2. As | Walked Out One Evening, by W. H. Auden; 

Lament; Poem on His Birthday; Should Lanterns Shine; Chard Witlow, by Henry Reid; Naming of Parts, 

There Was A Saviour; A Refusal to Mourn the Death, by Henry Reid; The Owl, by Edward Thomas; 

by Fire, of a Child in London; If | were Tickled by the Broken Appointment, by Thomas Hardy; To Lisbie Brown, 

Rub of Love; And Death Shall Have No Dominion; by Thomas Hardy; In Death Divided, by Thomas Hardy. 

A Winter's Tale. TC 1018 TC 1061 


CAEKDMON 


LITERARY SERIES 


UNDER MILK WOOD (The premiere performance by Dylan Thomas and the original New York Cast). TC 0996/7 
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A STATEMENT 


People sometimes use this form of address to cloak advertising jargon, but we do hope 
that you will see that we are trying to give a frank and honest recapitulation of our 
unique principles which we intend to uphold at any cost— 


SEALING 


A record which is sold as a “Sealed” record is of only nominal advantage over the 
usual shop-bought disc 
if 


it has already been “tried over” 
or 
if it bears imperfections 


or 


if it has been damaged. 
The point of crucial importance is that 


EVERY SINGLE RECORD 
which comes into our organisation is 

1. Immediately inspected for the slightest imperfection and NOT TAKEN into our 
stock unless 100% perfect. 

2. NO new record is EVER played, thus the innumerable faults which could be 
caused by careless or inefficient handling are absolutely NEGATED. 

3. Before any record is sold either for Home Trade or Export Dispatch or to 
personal callers it is 


AGAIN 
inspected as a double check and only if passed 100% is it 
SEALED 
and dated. 
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THE CONSENSUS AND REVIEW 


A Monthly Journal Consisting of Two Sections 


‘“*‘THE CONSENSUS’’ 


These pages condense hours of meticulous research by our panel into the value of 
all important expressed opinions (plus our own in the Review Section) of each new 
recording. We are therefore convinced that the ratings given in the “Consensus” 
represent the true and exact worth of every record listed. 


““THE REVIEW’’ 


Concise, pithy and to the point, independent critiques of the new records together 
with summarised ratings which evaluate performance and interpretation with separate 
evaluation of recording. 


Published monthly 
14/6 annual subscription (includes postage to any part of the world). 
Single copies 1/- (+3d. postage). 


WE ALSO SUPPLY 


Stave 2nd Grade Low Mass Diamond 
Styli 34/6 each. 

Broadcaster Diamond Styli 35/9 each. 
Garrard GC 2, 8, 10 Diamond Styli 
28/6 each. 

Goldring Diamond Styli 28/6 each. 


STAVE-SEALED RECORDS 
are sent post free in the United Kingdom 
and Tax Free Overseas. All charges 
free for orders of £5 and over. Wooden 
boxes are supplied free for orders of £10 
and over where the destination deems 
their use appropriate. 


STAVE-GUARANTEED 


Ist Quality Low Mass Diamond Styli 
Home 82/6. Overseas 67/6. 


Overseas Orders For Above 
Less Tax. 


SECOND-HAND DEPARTMENT 


We purchase and sell slightly used L.P.’s 
for best prices. Send discs or write for 
quotation. We are also pleased to take 
your slightly used records in part- 
exchange with our Incomparable Stave- 
Sealed new discs on Generous Terms. 


STAVE-SLEEVES 


in Quadruple-Thickness Polythene 
(6/- 12”, 5/- 10”, 3/6 7” doz. 
+6d. under £1). 
Stave Paper and Polythene Window 
Inner Sleeves 


(6f- 12”, 5/- 10” doz.+6d. under £1). 
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THE 


GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE 


FOR A RECORD 


SERVICE 


IN EVERY WAY 


At the “G.E.”’ in Wardour Street you 
will always find the L.P. Record you 
want either new from stock or in the 
slightly used department. 

There are wonderful bargains in 
the slightly used department and 
you get a generous allowance on 
your unwanted records, which must 
be in good condition. 


If you are a collector you will find 
it profitable to browse through the 
many records of singers of the 
“Golden Age” which are very 
moderately priced. 

And you can obtain the equipment 
you need to reproduce all these 
wonderful records just as you want 
to hear them. 


Open Mon.—Wed 10-5.30 





Thurs. 10-1.00 
Fri. 10-7.00 
Sat.  10-4.00 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 
80-82 Wardour Street, London, WI 


GERrard 5313 





AND NOW 


ED « 


EXTENDED PLAY 


FIRST RELEASE 


14/74. 
inc. P.T. 


Series EAF—monaural 
ZFA—stereo 





RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Three Shakespeare Songs 
The Turtle Dove 
Two Elizabethan Songs 
The Choir of King’s College, 
Cambridge 
Directed by FAF 1 
David Willcocks ZFA 1 (stereo) 


SELECTIONS from ‘“‘THE BEGGAR’S OPERA” 
Dennis Noble, Carmen Prietto & other 
soloists 
Conducted by 

Richard Austin EAF2 


DOROTHY PARKER reads 
*“QNE PERFECT ROSE” 
and other poems FEAF 3 


DENNIS NOBLE sings 
FOUR INDIAN LOVE LYRICS 
accompanied by 
Josephine Lee EAF5 


THE CHORISTERS OF ELY CATHEDRAL 
Missa cum jubilo 
An earthly tree, a heavenly fruit 
O mysterium ineffabile 
Directed by EAF 8 
Michael Howard ZFA 8 (stereo) 


EDRIC CONNOR sings 
“SONGS FROM TRINIDAD’”’ 
with 
The Southlanders EAF 9 


Our latest LP catalogue is now available. Write to:— 
ARGO Record Co. Ltd., 113 Fulham Rd. London S.W.3 
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Violetta of the occasion was a pleasing 
artist on the stage. She has some of the 
requisitive pathos and an attractive timbre, 
but sometimes sings just under the note. 
Adequate recording and conducting. 
P.H.-W. 


WAGNER. Lohengrin—excerpts. 





Elsa Annelies Kupper (sop.) 
Ortrud Helena Braun (mezzo-sop.) 
Lohengrin Lorenz Fehenber¢ger (ten.) 


Henry the Fowler Otto von Rohr (bass) 


Herald Hans Braun (bar.) 
With the Bavarian Radio Symphony 
Orchestra and Choir conducted by 
Eugen Jochum. D.G.G. @ LPEM 
19107 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. 
P.T.). Imported pressing. 

Exerpts: Preludet; Einsam in truben Tagen; 
Heerrufer; Nun sei bedankt; Nie sollst du mich 
befragen; Treulich gefuhrt; Das susse Lied 
verhallt; In fernem Land; Mein lieber Schwan; 
Finale. The item marked + was previously available 
on Heliodor LPX29260 (3/60). 

The great thing about Lohengrin, I always 
reckon, is the start of Act Two, with 
Ortrud breathing malevolence first at 
Telramund, then at Elsa. This scene ss 
omitted from the present disc, which 
concentrates the opera into three sections: 
the arrival of Lohengrin; the bridal 
chorus and love duet, and the end of the 
whole work. 

The dark side of Lohengrin is rather played 
down, then, but it is surprising how much 
has been got on to one disc, bearing Wagner’s 
expansive time-scale in mind. The explana- 
tion is surgery of a fairly skilful nature. The 
prelude heard is not the prelude intended 
by Wagner, because the Holy Spirit 
depicted in the music never descends as far 
as earth—a judicious cut to the final bars 
removes the grand climax altogether, and 
with it the meaning of the work. We are 
left with the melody and an impression of 
overture, beautifully played but not in the 
last resort at all moving. 

Opera-goers will recognise this as a 
Munich cast. All the singers are well 
known on record, except perhaps Helena 
Braun, the widow of Ferdinand Frantz 
and a famous Briinnhilde and Isolde (which 
she sang at Covent Garden under Kleiber) 
in her day—she sounds rather squally here 
in her brief contribution to the final scene. 
Annelies Kupper’s voice takes some getting 
used to; at first it sounds unsteady and 
whining, but it is accurately focused at 
base, sounds girlish and gentle, and belongs 
to a musicianly artist. Elsa’s Dream is 
given with the traditional cut, but also with 
benefit of chorus and with King Henry’s 
interjections. (Otto von Rohr is rather 
wobbly here and later). Hans Braun sings 
only one of the Herald’s proclamations 
before the swan is sighted in the distance— 
very lively, rhythmical choral singing here 
—and soon Lohengrin disenswans. Fehen- 
berger (who sang Matteo when the Munich 
company played Arabella at Covent Garden, 
and is Palestrina in a D.G.G. record of 
the finale to the first act of Pfitzner’s opera) 
sounds rather distant in ‘‘Nun sei bedankt’’, 
and has a voice of fundamentally lyric 
timbre, but can produce ample volume 
when required; his delivery of “Das siisse 
Lied verhallt” is exquisitely done, full of 
mystery and tenderness. 

The first excerpt ends before the duel. 
The second side starts at the reprise of 
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*““Here comes the bride”, as the chorus 
begins to withdraw from the bridal chamber. 
The love duet ends in the middle (Flagstad 
and Melchior recorded more of it). Then 
Fehenberger begins Lohengrin’s narration, 
“In fernem Land”, and the opera proceeds 
to its close, with one cut (nineteen pages of 
vocal score). There seems to be a market 
for one-disc précis of operas, if not (according 
to Walter Legge in our June issue) for the 
whole thing. Of its kind, this one is decently 
done—Jochum is a good Wagnerian. But 
I hope that D.G.G. will eventually bring 
out the complete set from which I assume 
that this is taken, and would then perhaps 
recommend interested parties to buy it one 
disc at a time. W.S.M. 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 


TUNES FOR CHILDREN. Handel. Minuet from 
‘*Fireworks Suite’; Minuet from “Alcina’’. Loeiilet. 
Gavotte from ‘‘Flute Sonata in F major”. Tradi- 
tional. Smash the windows; St. Patrick’s Day; 
Newcastle; The Bridge of Lodi and Fisher’s 
Hornpipe; The Londonderry Air; The _ [Irish 
Washerwoman; Bonny Tyneside; Dornoch Links; 
Portsmouth. Marin Marais. Le Basque. J. Clarke. 
Duke of Marlborough’s March. Beethoven. 
Country Dance (7EG8575). Purcell. Trumpet 
Tune in D major. Ole Bull. The Saeter Girl's 
Sunday. Handel. urree from “‘Flute Sonata in 
G major’. Traditional and Foreign. Que 
venez-vous chercher?; James O’Brien; Drmes or 
Reel; The Axe; Give me some tobacco; Roses in 
the valley; Basque Dance; I'll be under your 
window; Pandeirada. (7EG8576). Instrumental 
Ensemble conducted by Roger Fiske. H.M.V. 
@ 7EG8575-6 (two 7 in., 8s. plus 2s. 7$d. P.T. each). 
Previously issued in May, 1954, on B10658-60. 


With the disappearance of the 78 r.p.m. 
record, companies are transferring some of 
their previous recordings to 45 r.p.m., as 
has been done in the case of the records 
under review. There is no doubt that the 
45 r.p.m. record is better from the recording 
point of view, absence of surface noise and 
that it is less likely to be broken, but there 
are some important points which need 
watching. First of all recordings for use in 
schools should be of the very highest quality 
by modern-day standards, and this points 
to new records being made rather than re- 
issuing transfers. These records of ““Tunes 
for Children” would have been all that 
better and clearer had this been done, par- 
ticularly when so much of their value lies 
in the tonal qualities of the different in- 
struments which are introduced so admir- 
ably. Secondly each tune, and not a group 
of two or three tunes, should be divided by 
a clear band twice as wide as those on these 
particular records. Teachers want to be 
able to find any tune quickly and to avoid 
damage to the record and waste of valuable 
time by looking for a particular tune. In 
this case it would have meant an additional 
record, but it would have been worth it. 
In using 45’s with dividing bands the need 
for putting automatic brakes out of action 
is essential, otherwise tunes near to the end 
of a record cannot be played singly. 

The tunes selected for these two records 
are excellent in choice and arrangement. 
Teachers will find them invaluable for 
introducing some of the orchestral in- 
struments and for quick identification by 
the children. They will also be very help- 
ful for use with music and movement. On 
the whole they are not, as claimed, suitable 
for use with percussion playing, although a 
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few of them could be used with a very 
limited number of percussion instruments 
played by children. The tunes are in- 
tended for use with “The Oxford School 
Music Books” by Roger Fiske, published 
by the Oxford University Press. 


STEPHEN Moore 
(see also page 132) 


POETRY AND DICTION 


ROBERT GRAVES. A Poet reading. The Bards; 
Full Moon; It was all very tidy; Thief; Trudge, 
Body!; Christmas Robin; The Devil’s advice to 
Storytellers; William Brazier; Welsh Incident; 
On dwelling; To walk on Hills; The Cuirassiers of 
the Frontier; The Halls of Bedlam; On portents; 
Dawn bombardment; Frightened Men; Language 
of the seasons; The beach; The villagers and death; 
The Persian version; Two Grotesques; Beauty in 
trouble; Your private way; Darien; Prometheus; 
The face in the mirror; The coral pool; Gratitude 
for a nightmare; Friday Night; The naked and the 
nude; Forbidden words; A slice of Wedding cake; 
Around the mountain. Read by Robert Graves 
Argo @ RG191 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


Robert Graves once gave it as his opinion 
that the most evocative line in English 
poetry is “Over the hills and far away”. 
That, I suggest, is a penetrating comment 
on the English attitude both to life and 
letters, and it is typical that it should come 
from a man whose nationality is of mixed 
Irish, Scottish and Danish origin, who 
served with a Welsh regiment, who has 
lived most of his life in Spain and Majorca 
and whose contacts with England apart 
from school at Charterhouse, are almost 
wholly literary. Mr. Graves has gone far 
away and yet the writer of the sleeve note 
(incidentally, Jeremy Brooks of “‘Jampot- 
Smith” fame) hardly exaggerates in claim- 
ing him as a major English poet. Whatever 
our faults and our condonation of a great 
deal of culpable physical ugliness we have 
always been a nation of great lyric poets. 
There is plenty of good lyric poetry on this 
record; there is also some amusing social 
satire. All the poems are short and in forms 
that are essentially his own. Moreover, 
no-one could read them better. We sensed 
that point in the recent EP from Jupiter, 
and this wider selection (all in the Penguin 
Edition) is most welcome. It was said of 
Sickert that he never painted a nude, but 
always a naked woman. Mr. Graves would 
understand that; in fact he puts the point 
very well on this disc, which in its curious 
way may come to be regarded as an English 
classic. R.W. 


HARDWICKE ‘WTON. Seventeenth Century 
Metaphysical and Love Lyrics. Love—Hope— 
Prayer—Sighs and Grones: Miserie—Man—The 
Pulley—Jordan (Herbert); On the Countess 
Dowager of Pembroke—for her gait, if she be walking 
(Browne); Why so pale wan, fond lover? 
(Suckling); To Althea from prison (Lovelace); No 
Platonique Love (Cartwright); When Westwall 
Downes (Strode); Shadows in the Water (Traherne); 
The World—The Retreate—Man (Vaughan); The 
Flaming Heart—For Hope (Crashaw); Beauty—Ode 
upon Doctor Harvey (Cowley); To his Coy Mistress 
—The Garden (Marvell). Read by Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke and Robert Newton. Philips Caedmon 
@ TC1049 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


This record is timely. Here is a represen- 
tative collection of Donne’s successors, and 
after the exaltation of Donne during the 
war, we now have Miss C. V. Wedgwood 
in her most recent book on the seventeenth 
century re-assessing these poets in the light 
of their political background and removing 
some of the accumulated g(u)ilt. This is 
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poetry about which one has to take sides, 
and it is therefore only fair to say candidly 
that this reviewer is a Royalist for whom the 
Great Rebellion struck at the very heart of 
English liberty. For all that, it is no less fair 
to admit the justice of ending this recital 
with Marvell, a middle-of-the-road man of 
Puritan stock, who though he was happy to 
associate with Royalists hardened into an 
admirer of Cromwell and worked with 
Milton, whom, to his credit, he protected 
at the Restoration. The record is also 
timely for an accident of history in that it 
appears just when the spiritual descendants 
of these men are celebrating the tercen- 
tenary of the Restoration itself. Who were 
these men? Cowley, one of them, wrote of 
the seventeenth century as ‘“‘a_ warlike, 
various and tragical age’, and Greville, 
who is hardly representative since he died 
in 1628, said: ‘I know the world and 
believe in God”’, a remark which gives us a 
clue to the poetry that was to come. The 
Caroline poets were basically University 
gentlemen, who saw active service and who 
wrote for the edification of their own circle. 
They knew their world and they did believe 
in God: some like George Herbert and 
Traherne were essentially religious poets. 
Even when Crashaw died a Papist, Cowley 
wrote an Ode to his memory in the most 
extravagant terms. It was the Christian 
religion rather than any philosophy or ethic 
that united them, and this common faith, 
so soon to be fragmented, lay behind the 
love poetry, extolling fleshly pleasures for 
their very transitoriness. To follow was the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century and 
the progressive arrogance of the nineteenth, 
with which THE GRAMOPHONE has recently 
been so much concerned, so that this record 
is also timely in our own world of records. 
To describe these poems as metaphysical is 
a handy label, but it has little meaning, for 
most poetry has a metaphysical quality (but 
see Wordsworth!). It was Johnson, a godly 
man in an ungodly age, who invented the 
label, and today we can afford to dispense 
with it. Donne, speaking of the Psalms, 
said this: “In all metrical composition . . . 
the force of the whole piece is for the most 
part left to the shutting up; the whole frame 
of the poem is a beating out of a piece of 
gold, but the last clause is as the impression 
of the stamp, and that is it that makes it 
current.” In a penetrating essay in the 
Penguin Metaphysical Poets, which might 
well form the basis of a sleeve note, Miss 
Helen Gardner expands this thought by 
suggesting that the abrupt openings for 
which these poets are famous are like a 
lump of gold flung down on a table to be 
worked. This is beaten out with conceits 
and arguments until the whole is “shut up” ; 
we are thus given what a “pop” impresario 
might call a packaged poem, in which 
Heaven and Earth are inextricably linked 
for almost the last time. The break up of 
this marriage can be clearly seen when we 
listen to Cowley’s Ode upon Doctor Harvey 
(the circulation of the blood man), and 
recall that our own scientists have yet to 
find a natural response from contemporary 
artists. So far as I know nobody has written 
a couplet, let alone an Ode, to the memory of 
Fleming. Now, how is all this done? Quite 
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magnificently. Sir Cedric Hardwicke is as 
brilliant here as in Wordsworth, and the late 
Robert Newton is by no means simply given 
the sexy bits. Indeed he opens the record 
with Herbert and is a splendid foil through- 
out. If we can recapture the spirit of the 
times this should not surprise us, for while 
the fast-livers of our own century might 
have been affronted by the goodness of the 
King, they would have been shocked by the 
greatness of the Protector. A topical and 
excellently made record that should give 
pleasure to thousands. Let us hope the 
sleeve, which I have yet to see, is worthy of 
the contents. What an opportunity! 
ne 


TAMARA KARSAVINA. Talking about Ballet. 
5 @ JEP 0C12 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. 
The great ballerina of Diaghilev’s com- 
pany, now aged 75, held a recorded con- 
versation with Marie Rambert in an earlier 
disc from the same series. Now she is 
accorded a solo variation, and she reminisces 
charmingly and with an effect of more 
spontaneity, about her early life: her first 
ballet (La Sylphide, when she was eight), her 
schooldays at the Imperial Ballet School 
and first contract at the Maryinsky Theatre; 
the preparations for Diaghilev’s first season 
at the Chatelet in Paris; the company’s 
arrival in a London which they found 
curiously sedate, and the gala performance 
for the coronation of George V when the 
stage spectacle was quite outdone by the 
splendour of the spectacle in the audi- 
torium. Finally she sums up the achieve- 
ment of Diaghilev: “He had his hand on 
the pulse of modernity”. We have read 
some of this in Mme Karsavina’s book 
Theatre Street, and much of it is not of vital 
importance to the study of ballet—the 
colour of the girls’ aprons, for instance. 
But to the balletomane all is welcome, most 
of all the recorded voice of the great 
Tamara Karsavina. W.S.M. 


SHAKESPEARE. Henry IV, Part I. Argo @ 
RG208-11: © ZRG65208-11 (four 12 in., 12Ms. plus 
89s. P.T.). Henry IV, Part II. Argo @ R(:212-15: 
© ZRG5212-5 (four 12 in., 120s. plus 39s. P.T.). 
Complete and uncut texts as edited by John Dover 
Wilson. Recorded by Members of the Marlowe 
Society of the University of Cambridge and Pro- 
fessional Players. Directed by George Rylands. 
Recorded under the auspices of the British Council. 
(Full texts are available from Argo, price 5s. each. 
Text, plus Annotation and Glossary, price 18s.) 


Falstaff, Prince Hal, Hotspur, Shallow, 
Mistress Quickly—there are more than 
forty identifiable characters in the two parts 
of Henry IV. Not the least virtue of this 
recording is that voices are clearly dif- 
ferentiated and recognizable while the pace 
is just slow enough to relish the language 
but quick enough to compel interest and to 
maintain the sense of bustle and liveliness. 
The recording is clear and without vices, 
but in this matter of differentiating charac- 
ters stereo wins all along the line. It gives 
a player more precise location obviously; 
but it also gives him more “presence” and 
therefore more impact. 

With two exceptions the characterization 
is accurate and vivid. The exceptions, un- 
fortunately, are the chief characters— 
Prince Henry and Falstaff. Prince Hal 
sounds completely at home when he as- 
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seems forced and the tavern 

(which so subtly flowers into the rhetoric 
of Henry V) is too self-conscious. 

the anonymous actor who plays Falstaff j, 
fat or lean I do not know. He a 
genial stab at the part, but he sounds cheer. 
ful, amusing and tubby, when he 

be rampagious, irresistible and fat. 

is no “bolting hutch of beastliness” o 
“huge bombard of sack”. And the whole 
play loses weight accordingly. 

But there is a distinguished Court, g 
splendid Glendower and a Hotspur that 
smacks of genius. The women are excellent 
and the wonderful fragment in Act [I] 
Sc. 1 (the “heads in laps” scene), which s 
rarely makes its mark, is here the best pass. 
age in the whole performance. 

Joun Grrrins, 


sumes the crown but his youthful gaiety 
bo 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Poetry R 
Composed upon Westminster Bridge, September 3rq 
1802+; Strange fits of passion have I knownt; | 
travelled among unknown ment; Tintern Abbey: 
Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow poy 
is a beauteous evening, calm and freet; The Solitary 
Reapert; The world is too much with us; My heart 
leaps up when I behokit; Ode—lIntimation of 
Immortality from Recollections of early Childhood: 
The Prelude, or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind: Book 
First, vv. 288-354, Oh, many a time have I, a five. 
years’ child; vv. 416-463, In November Days; 
Book Fifth, vv. 57-139, While I was seated in g 
rocky caveft. Read by Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 
Philips Caedmon @ TC1026 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 
9d. P.T.). The items marked f have previously 
appeared on TCE102 (6/59). 

Normally we get EPs taken from previ- 
ously issued LPs, but this LP is the parent 
of a premature child born last June, when 
this column threw up a few thoughts on 
Wordsworth. Re-hearing these poems, | 
am more enthusiastic over Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke’s performance than I remember. 
His timing and sense of urgency is quite 
magnificent. So wayward a writer needs 
this sense of movement, which in no way 
diminishes the reflective passages that 
abound. This notice is written in Bristol, 
where in 1798 Wordsworth published his 
first major collection, the first set of the 
Lyrical Ballads, ending with the superb 
Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintem 
Abbey, on Revisiting the Banks of the Wy 
During a Tour. There are no less than 160 
of these lines, and although this piece of 
information is completely irrelevant aesthet- 
ically it does, together with the poet’s own 
equally irrelevant and prosaic title, suggest 
a weakness in his methods. His denial ofa 
mintage of words fit for poetry and his 
insistence on poetry as a universal language 
was the basis of his quarrel with the 
Edinburgh Review, but the nineteenth 
century, whose aesthetic path he fore- 
shadowed, was apt to use poetry for the 
wrong reasons. There are, of course, plenty 
of parallels in the other arts, notably in the 
drama of our own age. If it comes to that, 
what was Beethoven doing putting Fidelio 
into the strait-jacket of French opéra comiqu? 
The answer is that great men can get away 
with anything, and by any count Words 
worth was a great poet, even though we 
could write: ‘Wordsworth! Who gave 
philosophy a curious look!’ Yet the sonnet, 
Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room, 
recorded here, shows his understanding of 
the doctrine of limitations, and not even 
Lord Alfred Douglas himself turned a better 
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of the spoken word 


LEWIS CARROLL: 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

Joan Greenwood as Alice, Stanley Holloway 
as the Narrator, and a cast of eight read the 
immortal story by Lewis Carroll. TC 1097 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS 

More Lewis Carroll enchantment, again with 
Joan Greenwood, Stanley Holloway and a 
cast of eight. TC 1098 


NONSENSE VERSE OF 

CARROLL AND LEAR 

Beatrice Lillie, Cyril Ritchard and Stanley 
Holloway recite Jabberwocky; The Walrus And 
The Carpenter; Father William; Will You Walk 
A Little Faster; The Pobble Who Has No Toes; 
The Jumblies; The Owl And The Pussycat; 
and other nonsense. TC 1078 


Moll Flanders 








FREE 


JOYCE: FINNEGAN’S WAKE 


Siobhan McKenna and Cyril Cusack read 
selections. TC 1086 


JOYCE: ULYSSES 

Siobhan McKenna and E. G. Marshall give 

lyrical and beautifully characterised readings of 

the Molly Bloom and Leopold Bloom soliloquies. 
TC 1063 


DEFOE: MOLL FLANDERS 


Siobhan McKenna reads Defoe's classical 
novel of lusty life in the eighteenth century, 
skilfully shortened. TC 1090 


WILDE: THE PICTURE OF DORIAN 
GRAY 

Hurd Hatfield recreates the Oscar Wilde novel 
brilliantly, in a shortened version. Available in the 
Autumn. TC 1095 


JAMES JOYCE 


SIOBHAN McKENNA 


4 
CYRIL CUSACK 
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sonnet. If you are content with the passages 
from The Prelude, which are intentionally 
self-revealing, you will be content with the 
EP, but in addition to Tintern Abbey, the LP 
also includes the great Ode, Intimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of Early ga 


HUMOROUS 


SHELLEY BERMAN. Outside Shelley Berman. 
H.M.V. @ CLP1367 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. 
P.T.). i 
Having been “inside” Shelley Berman 


(December 1959) we are now invited to 
take a look from the “outside”, not that 
these terms have any meaning in relation 
to the act. The 12-inch LP comic record is 
a tough test, and doubtless we shall soon 
be getting this in smaller doses. Mr. Berman 
is not afraid to mention Kafka, and the fact 
that his audience obviously has no idea who 
he is talking about only strengthens the 
point. For myself I find this a very blunt 
point indeed. This is all slightly less “sick” 
than Mr. Lehrer, but it is more long-winded 
even than Mr. Borge. In pre-electric days 
we used to get a good laugh out of four 
minutes of Tom Clare as Cohen on the 
‘phone. These wry telephone monologues 
of Mr. Berman will shoot up the telephone 
account, but unless you are recently back 
from the U.S.A. and well-up in the domestic 
picture you may find them extravagant. 
In short, if you bought the first and are 
waiting for the second, here it is. If not, I 
suggest you put in a fourpenny call first. 


. . 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 
ORCHESTRAL 


ERNEST ANSERMET. Swan Lake Ballet (Tchaikov- 
sky): Act 2, Scene; Danses des Cygnes; Act l, 
Valse; Act 3, Allegro giusto; Scene et Valse; 
Danse Espagnole; Danse Napolitaine; Danse 
Hongroise; Mazurka; Act 4, Scene finale. Suisse 
Romande Orch. Decca @ LXT5581 (12 in., 
28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). From LXT55012- 
(4/59). Stereo: SXL2153 (12/59). 

ANSERMET/MAAG. (a) Sylvia Ballet (Delibes): 
Les Chasseresses; Intermezzo and Valse lente; 
Pizzicati; Cortege de Bacchus. (b) La Source 
(Delibes): Act 2, Introduction; No. 16, Scene; 
No. 19, Scene; No. 18, Divertissement and andante; 
No. 20, Pas de Naila; No. 21, Scene and Pas 
d'action; No. 22, Mazurka. (a) Suisse Romande/ 
Ansermet, (b) Paris Conservatoire/Maag. 
Decca @ BR38060 (10 in., 15s. plus 4s. 103d. P.T.). 
(a) —_ for the first time, (b) from LXT5422 
(8/58). 


The one-disc highlights from Ansermet’s 
Swan Lake still promise Odette’s entrance in 
Act Four, and still fail to implement the 
promise—this disc, like its stereo equivalent, 
begins the last act at the Owl’s entrance. 
The excerpts are from acts two, three, and 
four, quite a good representation. The 
teal drawback is the anxious, thin, wobbly 
violin solo in Odette’s supported solo from 
the second act. The pas de quatre for 
cygnets goes rather fast. The Neapolitan 
Dance sounds boozy rather than excitable. 
The tutti violins sound rather glassy. 

Does the ten-inch Delibes record imply 
a complete Sylvia to come from Ansermet ? 
He gives a strong and lively account of the 
music that will give a lot of pleasure; 
perhaps the Cortége de Bacchus goes rather too 
fast. | Wide-ranging, very presenceful 
sound. Peter Maag’s spruce selection from 
La Source makes a likeable coupling—a 
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good and by no means obvious choice of 
music. W.S.M. 


ERNEST ANSERMET. (a) Symphony No. 8; (b) 
Egmont Overture (Beethoven). Suisse Romande 
Orch. Decca @ BR3058 (10 in., 15s. plus 4s. 10}d. 
P.T.). (a) from LXT5232 (11/56); (b) from LXT5525 

OTT RLEMPERER. Symphony No. 6, “Pastoral” 
(Beethoven). V.S.O. Vox @ GBY6960 (12 in., 17s. 
plus 5s. 6d. P.T.). From PL6960 (8/53). 

Ansermet’s version of the Eighth may 
not be absolutely the best available—it 
tends to be hectic rather than boisterous, 
and some of the tempo changes are a little 
clumsy—but it is a perfectly respectable 
one for all that, and since this cheap-label 
ten-inch reissue offers one his performance 
of the Egmont Overture as well it is a really 
worthwhile bargain. 

In reviewing Vox’s cheap reissue of their 
Klemperer Pastoral last April I described 
the sound as “primitive”. I am now told 
that Vox have re-pressed the disc and that 
they are willing to replace any unsatis- 
factory copies of the earlier pressing. Having 
listened to both pressings I can vouch for 
the fact that the later one is in general an 
improvement, but have to add that more 
compressed grooving seems to have robbed 
it of a certain amount of top. Anyhow, for 
those who want to exchange, the earlier 
matrix numbers are 11071 A and B, the 
newer ones LPL947 and 948. J.N. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. The Fair Maid of Perth 
(Bizet): Serenade No. 1; Marche; Serenade No. 2; 
Danse Bohemienne. R.P.O. Fontana @ CFE15059 
(7in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From CFL1033 (5/59). 

THOMAS BEECHAM. Semiramide Overture 
(Rossini). Philadelphia Orch. Fontana @ 
CFE15058 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From 


SIR 


e Scenes Historiques 

(Sibelius): Festivot; At the Drawbridge. R.P.O. 
Philips @ ABE10189 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 
From Columbia 33C1018 (11/53). The item marked 
t is also available on SBF269 (5/60). 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. Parsifal (Wagner): 
Good Friday Music. R.P.O. Philips @ ABE10184 
(Zin, 11s, plus 3s. 74. P.T.). From ABL3039 (6/55). 

EUGENE O) NDY. Symphony No. 1, ‘‘Classical’’ 
(Prokofiev). Philadelphia Orch. Philips © 
ABE10187 (7 in., lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From 
Columbia 33C1025 (2/54). é 

ham has always been fond of his 
suite from Bizet’s Fair Maid of Perth, 
pleasantly attractive music and here exqui- 
sitely played and well recorded. It makes 

a convenient issue on its own; much more 

convenient, one may say, than on the LP, 

which offered an odd assortment of titles. 

(Delius lovers will hope that Philips will go 

on breaking up this LP, for it contained the 

only recording of the end of the opera 

Koanga, a prize indeed, and this should 

surely be available to those who want that 

item in particular.) 

The recording of Rossini’s overture 
Semiramide doesn’t ‘sound as well as I 
remembered it, mainly because of the thick, 
congested tuttis, which spoilt my enjoyment 
every time they burst in. And what about 
the first four bars of soft timpani roll? I 
certainly can’t hear them (and I very much 
doubt if they are there, so quickly does the 
record start off with bar 5). The turn is 
very well managed (a clear cut after a 
pause), but the engineering of this disc is 
unfortunately not up to the standard of 
the performance. 

The two pieces from Scénes Historiques are 
in the main uncharacteristic Sibelius, though 
their general cheerfulness is coloured here 
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and there by thedark undertones that wehave 
come to know so well from the symphonies. 
Not great music but cheerful and attractive 
as far as it goes, played with style and 
recorded in bright, clear sound. 

The last Beecham reissue of the Parsifal 
Good Friday Music, was one of the best on its 
original LP, for the reason that that was not 
a particularly brilliant recording and this 
extract doesn’t need brilliance; but hearing 
it again, I thought the sound a bit raw and 
there is also some tape background, all of 
which made me feel again that Beecham 
hadn’t been given the best treatment for his 
admirable Wagner conducting. 

The Ormandy disc of Prokofiev’s 
Classical Symphony is put in this group simply 
because it’s not worth putting anywhere on 
its own. His hearty and entirely inelegant 
treatment of this very stylish and elegant 
music deserves no serious consideration, 
especially since there is a considerable 
number of good EP versions of this sym- 
phony to choose from. pi 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. Ruy Blas Overture 
(Mendelssohn). R.P.O. Fontana @ EFF534 
(7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 84d. P.T.). From CFL1021 


GEORGE SZELL. Carnaval Romain (Berlioz). Cleve- 
land Orch. Fontana @ EFF538 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 
Is. 83d. P.T.). From EFR2017 (5/59). 

ISAAC STERN. Violin Concerto No. 1 (Bruch): Adagio 
only. Stern (violin), Philadelphia Orch./ 
Ormandy. Fontana @ EFF537 (7 in., 5s. 3d. 
plus 1s. 83d. P.T.). From EFR2001 (5/59). 

These are the “Cameos” that came my 
way this month and one can recommend 
them all, without getting particularly 
excited about any. Except, perhaps, 
Beecham ’s performance of the Ruy Blas 
overture, a really splendid one, perfectly 
judged and very well played indeed; and 
the pre-echo which I noted when it 
once appeared as part of a_ 12-inch 
miscellany has disappeared. The recording 
is good, if not as brilliant as the performance 
itself, and the turn-over fade out and in is 
inoffensive. 

I like Szell’s performance of Carnaval 
Romain better than M.M. apparently did. 
The introduction goes at a pace that I enjoy 
—not too slowly—and the rest is very deft 
indeed. The weakness is the recording 
which is simply not as brilliant as this most 
brilliant of overtures obviously needs and 
for that reason I am chary of recommending 
this disc. 

The slow movement of the Bruch concerto 
is, of course, the bit most of us fall for; but 
Stern plays the whole work so extremely 
well (there are two versions available, 
differently coupled, of which the cheaper is 
Fontana EFR2001) that I really would advise 
anyone to buy it, rather than have a snippet. 
However, if that’s what you want... 

yw > 


ROBERT CASADESUS. Piano Concerto for the Left 
Hand (Ravel). Casadesus (piano), Phitadelphia 
Orch./Ormandy. Philips @ ABE10182 (7 in., 11s. 
plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From Columbia 33C1023 (11/53). 

ROBERT CASADESUS. Konzertstuck for piano and 
Orchestra (Weber). Casadesus (piano), Cleveland 
Orch./Szell. Philips @ ABE10186 (7 in., 11s. 
plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From ABR4049 (2/57). 

I can recommend one of these Casadesus 
records strongly, but the other, I am afraid, 
not at all. It really is difficult to see why 
Philips should choose to reissue the Ravel 
Left-Hand Concerto, for its sound is 


abominable. When it first appeared in 1953 
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A.R. gave it a very poor notice, not for the 
performance but for the recording, and 
what was intolerable in 1953 sounds some- 
thing worse by present-day standards. The 
sound of the orchestra is pretty poor, but the 
piano tone is really awful. Not only is it 
very shallow, but some notes and chords 
positively shake like a jelly. However 
skilfully Casadesus may play, this is just not 
worth having. 

But the recording of Weber’s Konzertstiick 
is an altogether different matter. (I take it 
that a repeating groove soon after the start 
was only a fault in my copy.) Casadesus 
plays this naive but delightful piece really 
splendidly. It is well known to be far more 
difficult technically than it may seem, but 
Casadesus’s sheer fingerwork is impeccably 
clean and accurate. In addition, he reacts 
perfectly to the changing moods of the piece 
(the lady’s anguish while her knight is away 
at the wars, her emotion as she hears martial 
music getting nearer and nearer—will he be 
there?—her joy as she sees him). Szell 
provides a good accompaniment and I 
enjoyed all this very much indeed. There 
is a turn-over, of course, but since the music 
is episodic, it has been possible to make it 
at a perfectly convenient place. plesk 


ANTAL DORATL Slavonic Dances (Dvorak): Op. 46, 
Nos. 2 and 5; Op. 72, Nos. ae aoe Minneapolis 
s.O. Mercury @ XEP90: eo j60} 1ls. oie a 7d. 
P.T.). From MMA11029-80 ( 59). 

ANCERL. Slavonic the Op. 46 (Dvorak): 
Nos. 1 and 2. V.S.O. Fontana Fi 
5s. 3d. plus 1s. 83d. P.T.). From EFR2022 (11 159). 

FERENC FRICSAY. (a) Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks (Richard Strauss). (b) ae (Stravin- 


sky). (a) Berlin P.O (b) Berlin R.LA.S. both 
cond. F . DGG @ LPEMIOI1L (12 in., 
PT). i EPL30067 


25s. Od. plus 8s. 4$d. 
(12/57), (b) ‘fiom DG17008 (10, 
FRITZ LEHMANN. The Three sol Hat (Falla): 
Introduction; Dance of the Miller's Wife; 
Corregidor; The bony wal (Falla) complete 
Sg age ed 
EPEM904) (iz ta, 268. Od. plus 8s. 440° P.TS 
From DGMI8177 (4/65). 

Dorati shapes his four Slavonic Dances 
with real affection, and as his orchestra is 
extremely accomplished this is a delightful 
disc. No. 2 and No. 10, by the way, are 
both in E minor, the latter being the best 
known and most sentimental of the lot. 
The quality on side | is very good, but for 
some reason side 2 sounds a little thinner. 
Ancerl plays the same E minor Slavonic 
Dance (No. 2) as Dorati, but not quite so 
expressively, and in the first eight bars the 
attractive counter-subject i is barely audible. 
Nevertheless he gives a good performance, 
and the Furiant on the other side is even 
better. Philips are doing their best for the 
Ancerl set of Slavonic Dances; in June 
these same two dances plus No. 4 were issued 
on an EP for 14s. 7d. a disc which would 
seem to be not quite such a bargain as this 
one. 

Fricsay gives a superb account of Till 
Eulenspiegel, and the recording is magnificent. 
There is enthusiasm and understanding 
here, and also humour. These qualities are 
perhaps not quite so evident in Petrushka. 
Fricsay bustles too slowly in the crowd 
scenes at the beginning and they lack excite- 
ment. When the Showman draws the little 
curtain and reveals his three puppets, the 
Russian Dance should start with real vigour, 
surprising us after the quiet music that has 
gone before, but here the tempo is a shade 
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slow, and, worse, it’s not loud enough. 
A cut-back by the engineers? The second 
scene, too, seems for the most part a little 
tame, lacking sufficient contrast and bite. 
And yet the very end of it is superb. There 
are indeed good things all through and the 
third scene goes well. Fricsay sometimes 
contrives to produce a completely different 
texture from that we are all used to in the 
various Ansermet recordings. For instance, 
in the Wet-Nurses’ Dance in the last scene 
he makes the clarinet and bassoon staccato 
semiquavers stand out; one does not notice 
them with Ansermet, and the effect is 
fascinating. But on the whole I would still 
sooner hear Ansermet’s performance. 
Lehmann’s selection from The Three- 
Cornered Hat consists of the “Three Dances” 
plus the Dance of the Miller’s Wife from 
the first scene (preceded with some of the 
Corregidor’s music, starting at Figure 25) 
and the Corregidor’s Dance from the second 
scene. This last is put second, though it 
might have been better in its proper place, 
fourth, after the Miller’s Dance. But this is 
of little importance compared to the excep- 
tionally good playing and recording quality. 
This really is a tremendously exciting disc. 
In Love the Magician, which is given complete, 
the singer, Diana Eustrati, is rather too 
close to the microphone, but she has splendid 
attack and fire, as has the orchestra. This 
disc has much more dynamic contrast than 
D.G.G.’s Petrushka reviewed above, and I 
strongly recommend it. RF. 


FREDERICK FENNELL. Toccata Marziale; English 
Folk Song Suite ae oo Williams) : Seventeen 
Come Sunday; - Bonny Boy; 5 fee from 
Somerset. Eastman Symphonic Ensemble. 
Mercury Res aio. in., 11s. mg 7a. Poa) 
From M MMA11063 (2/60 
The two ae al Williams military 
band classics make up a very happy 45, 
with the lilt of the Folksong Suite setting off 
the brilliance of the Toccata Marziale. The 
Eastman band bring both lilt and brilliance 
to bear on both works, giving performances 
that are on the way towards becoming 
classics in their own right. We do not often 
hear large-scale wind music played as well 
as this, and the more alternative forms in 
which Mercury allow Frederick Fennell 
to make up this deficiency the better. The 
general sound of this 45 reissue, as of its 
LP parent (which includes equally good 
performances of the two Holst military band 
suites) is splendid, disfigured only by con- 
siderable surface noise on the present 
review copy. M.M. 


ee ee Overtures eg if”) Il re 
Fa) Titus. ),) V5.0. ( (b Or. (a) Berlin P.O. 
(c) Bamberg S.O. cond. 


. OFd. P. Ty Ttems (b) and (d) 
doo ‘DGM18001 | (1/56) and currently available on 
Heliodor 478074 (reviewed below) ; precon a and (c) 


pari ox for the first oe Imported 
LEHMANN. Overtures (Mozart) yo 


Die Entfubrung aus dem Serail; Le onze di Figaro; 
Don Giovanni; Cosi fan tutte; The Im; 
Titust; Die Zauberflote. Berlin P.O. eliodor 
@ 478074 (12 in., 15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). From 
M18091 ( (1/55). The items marked f¢ are also 
mote on EPL30479 (reviewed above). Imported 


RF. r . rightly gave very high praise to the 
12-inch Lehmann disc when it first 
appeared and now that it is available on a 
cheap label it is clearly all the more of a 
bargain. You could scarcely ask for better 
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Mozart playing than the Berlin Phi ; 
Orchestra give and the recorded sound js 
clear and good. Lehmann often goes fo 
pretty fast speeds, but the solo winds of the 
orchestra never fail him, either in agility op 
in artistry, while the string playing is of the 
highest polish. This is at least as good a 
record of Mozart overtures as can be found 
and altogether a real bargain. 

The smaller disc is good, too, with the 
Bamberg orchestra under Leitner playi 
their contribution very well indeed. Their 
two overtures are slight ones—II re pastor 
and Les petits riens. If you decide that you 
want the 12-inch disc, then you won’t mig 
much by not having these two. But the 
point of the smaller disc is obviously to 
provide the collector who already has the 
well-known Mozart overtures with four that 
are not so often heard, and it therefore has 
a special value of its own. T.H, 


OISTRAKH/STERN. Concerto minor i twe 
violins and strings pee. Otetrakn and Stern 
(violins), elphia Orch./Orman 
© ABEi0181 (7 in., 11s. plus s. 7d. P. 
ABL3138 (11/56). 

rather violent “arrangement” of 

Vivaldi’s Op. 3, No. 8 is not for baroque 

purists, but I don’ t imagine that all the 

innumerable people who buy records of 

Vivaldi concertos come into that category, 

In any case it contains, as you might expect, 

some magnificent fiddling by Oistrakh and 

Stern—and also, for that matter, by the 

members of the Philadelphia string band. 

J.N. 


"). From 


INSTRUMENTAL 


CLAUDIO ARRAU. Twenty-four Preludes, Op. % 
EU CT Ss Nos. 1-10 (ABE10202); Nos. 
11-16 (ABE10203); Nos. 17-24 (ABE10204). 
@ ABE10202-4 (three 7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T, 
each). From GBL5503 (2/60). 

PHILIPPE ENTREMONT. Polonaise No. 3, “Mili- 
os ; a in A flat major Bg Entre- 
piano). Th he @ F252 (7 in., 5s. 3d. 
arn se'nkee, "Viens Wont eae Bein 
E teas in E major, Op. 
. 53. Kats 





udes (Chopin), Op. 10: Nos. 8 

Ao 7 and 11. Leimar Peat 

D.G.G. ‘o PLsoe7e (7 in., 9s.3d. plus 3s. PT, 
From Heliodor 478031 (1/60). 

SVIATOSLAV RICHTER. Etude in E major, Op. 10, 
No. 3 (Chopin). Im; 4 in E flat major, D809, 
No, 2. (Schubert). ter (piano), Philips @ 
SBF249 (7 in., 5s. $d. plus 1s. 84d. P.T.). From 
ABL3301 (8/60). 

You can get all the Chopin Preludes 
played by Arrau on a single disc, Philips 
GBL5503, for 22s. 6d., and now they are 
offering exactly the same neat and well- 
recorded performances on three little discs 
for 43s. 9d. Philips’ mathematics seems to 
have gone a little astray. 

All the pianists in this group are offering 
Chopin pieces. Entremont plays his 
A major Polonaise and Tarantella agree- 
ably, and he, too, is well recorded. Perhaps 
he works a little too hard in the Polonaise 
to get his effects, but the much less familiar 
Tarantella comes off quite well. Katz 
manages his Polonaise (the A flat this time) 
with more real dynamism and personality 
than Entremont. This is very fine playing, 
forceful and assured and exciting. One 
can say exactly the same of the turbulent 
C sharp minor Study which makes tremen- 
dous demands on the pianist’s epee 
and yet Katz plays it as though he couldn’t 
go wrong. The famous E major Study gives 
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him a chance to show how expressively he 
can play, and I find this a most musical 

ormance. There are very faint signs of 
wow in this piece, but this apart (and I 
doubt if it will worry you) the quality is 
outstandingly good. Katz is one of those 
rare pianists with just that little extra touch 
of inspiration that raises him above most of 
his rivals. The same E major study which 
ravishes the senses in Mindru Katz’s per- 
formance does little more than raise a yawn 
when played by Kurt Leimar. And in the 
Revolutionary Study he plays the notes 
accurately and cleanly, but there is little of 
that inward fire that should lift you out of 
your seat when this piece is played. He does 
nothing at all with the recitative-like 
opening of Op. 25, No. 7; after all, anyone 
can play these notes in strict time, and very 
dull it sounds if you do. Furthermore, 
D.G.G. seem to have got their arithmetic 
wrong in the same way as Philips (see 
above); the original 12-inch disc offers 24 
Studies for 21s., which is cheap, whereas 
you are now offered four for 12s. 34d. They 
are not worth it. 

The E major Study gets yet another 
performance from the great Richter, 
recorded at a public concert in Bulgaria, 
complete with coughs and other noises and 
acut-off at the end to get rid of the applause. 
The playing is as wonderful as you could 
hope for, but the quality is very poor, 
especially at the start, and personally I 
would settle for Mindru Katz. The Schubert 
Impromptu on the other side scintillates, 
and the quality is a little better. R.F. 


ANTON NOWAKOWSKI. Organ Works (Bach): 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, BWV565; Prelude 
and Fugue in C major, BWV545; Prelude and Fugue 
in B minor, BWV544; Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
minor, BWV582; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
BWV533; Fantasia in G major, BWvV572. 
Telefunken @ GMAI18 (12 in., 19s. 9$d. plus 6s. 5d. 
P.T.). Recorded on the organ of the Klosterkirche, 
Sorro, Denmark. From LGX66059 (2/57). 

ANTON NOWAKOWSKI. Organ works. Prelude 
and Fugue in C minor, BWV546; Little Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor, BWV554; Prelude and Fugue in 
C major, BWV547; Prelude and Fugue in 
F minor, BWV534 (Bach). Prelude and Fugue in 
G minor; Prelude and Fugue in D major (Buxte- 
hude). Nowakowski (organ). Telefunken @ 
GMAQ3 (12 in., 19s. 9$d. plus 6s. 5d. P.T.). Recorded 
on the organ of the Klosterkirche, Sorro, Denmark. 
From LGX66073 (10/58). 

On these two discs of music recorded on 
the fine old organ at Sorro, the contents are 
as before, but the price is much less. The 
first contains four of Bach’s finest works for 
organ and two pleasant trifles. Nowa- 
kowski does not get quite enough excite- 
ment out of the famous D minor Toccata and 
Fugue, and sometimes he is a shade clumsy, 
but the playing is generally stylish. The 
theme of the Passacaglia still sounds very 
odd, with its closing notes drowned by the 
twelfth, but this sort of thing does happen 
sometimes on old organs. The little E minor 
Prelude and Fugue is now correctly described 
as BWV533; it comes in Novello’s Book II. 
The old label incorrectly called it BWV548, 
which is the better-known “Wedge”. 
Against this, the label of the second of these 
discs, the one with a pleasant mixture of 
Bach and Buxtehude, perpetrates a new 
error; BWV547 is now said to be in C sharp 
major, when it is in fact in C major. The 
little D minor Prelude and Fugue, sometimes 
described as “For Beginners”, is played as 
though the organist had not tried it over 
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for some years, which could have been the 
case, but the playing in the main is solid, 
if not quite distinguished. Again the music 
is magnificent, and the quality splendid. 
R.F. 
WILHELM BACKHAUS., (a) The Well Tempered Clavier 
(Bach): Prelude and Fugue in G major from Book II; 
(b) Piano Pieces, Op. 118 (Brahms): No. 3, Ballade 
in G minor; No. 1, Intermezzo in A minor. (c) 
Fantasia in C major (Haydn). Decca @ CEP656; 
© SEC5062 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). In Mono 
(a) comes from LXT5309 (8/57), (b) from LXT5308 
(10/57) (c) from LXT5457 (11/58): Stereo appears 

for the first time. 


The two Brahms pieces are played with 
warmth and indeed all the right feeling; 
they are most enjoyable. Backhaus is 
much less at home in eighteenth-century 
music. The Bach Prelude and Fugue is 
unsteady in tempo, and the pianist makes 
heavy weather of nearly all the mordents; 
he bangs them and smudges them, and loses 
rhythm in the process. At times there is 
too much sustaining pedal. The very 
attractive Haydn Fantasia is spoilt by 
excessive speed, the pianist almost falling 
over himself at times. He is best when 
Haydn is most Beethovenish, but in truth 
this music needs neater fingers and a 
steadier tempo. Yet the Brahms Ballade is 
superb. Some of the mono originals of 
these pieces were adversely criticised for 
their quality in these columns. Clearly 
there has been improvement here, notably 
in the case of Brahms, though the Haydn 
still sounds a little thin, and there is wow 
on the pauses on long-held octaves in the 
bass in this piece. The stereo is better in 
this respect, and provides good quality all 
through. R.F. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


HENRY SWOBODA. Theatre Overture; Te Deum 

Jurinac (sop.), Wagner (cont.), Poell 

, Vienna Chorus, V.S.O. 
Westminster @ XWNi84565 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). From Nixa WLP5001 (12/53). 

When I first reviewed this record seven 
years ago, I was not enthusiastic enough 
about the bright, clean-edged Te Deum, 
which is distinctly invigorating to listen to. 
The Theatre Overture, composed for the later 
Budapest performances of Héry Jdnos, is 
rambling but colourful. But the recording 
of the choral side is rather gritty, not clear 
in focus. In the Overture there is a shocking 
tape-join, and brilliance of sound can be 
achieved only at the cost of a prickly 


surface. A.P. 

OPERA 

TULLIO SERAFIN. La Boheme (Puccini): Che gelida 
manina ... Si, mi chiamano Mimi; Quando m’en 


vo’... La Ritirata!; Donde lieta . . . Addio, dolce 
svegliato; In un coupe... O Mimi tu piu non torni; 
Che ha detto il medico. Tebaldi (sop.), d’Angeto 
(sop.) Bastianini (bar.), Corena (bass), Bergonzi 
(ten.), Cesare (bar.) Siepi (bass), Chorus and Orch. 
of the Santa Cecilia Academy. Decca @ BR3061 
(10 tei” 15s. plus 4s. 103d. P.T.). From LXT5542-3 

ALCEG GALLIERA. II Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini): 
Una voce poco fa; Contro un cor che accende amore. 
Callas (sop.), Alva (ten.), Philh. Columbia @ 
SEL1658 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From 
33CX1507-9 (2/58). 

A pleasant set of highlights from Serafin’s 
Bohéme, if you don’t mind the omission of 
“O soave fanciulla” and “Sono andati”— 
I would have preferred one of these at the 
expense of the closing pages which are 
ineffective out of context and in which 
Bergonzi’s final bawling does not touch the 


heart. Not much of Bastianini’s Marcel, 
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but good measure of Tebaldi’s touching 
Mimi. I very much like the Musetta. The 
mono balance of the end of the second act 
is rather uncomfortable, like stereo played 
through one speaker. 

More excerpts from the Callas Barber, 
conducted by Galliera, to wit Rosina’s 
principal solos. Callas rattles off the florid 
passages inimitably, with accuracy, spirit, 
and in good voice; she graces the repeats 
delightfully. ‘“Contro un cor” is Rossini’s 
own Lesson song which sopranos used to 
replace with something more sopranistic. 
Alva contributes only a phrase or two. 

W.S.M. 


WILHELM PITZ. Der Fliegende Hollander (Wagner): 
Mit Gewitter und Sturm; Summ und brumm; 
Steuermann, lass die Wacht. Lohengrin (Wagner): 
Treulich gefuhrt. Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg 
(Wagner): Wach auf; Schlusschor. Bayreuth 
Festival Chorus and Orch. D.G.G. @ 
EPL30426 (7 iu., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). From 
LPEM19168 (10/59). Stereo: SEPL121023 (12/59). 

HEINRICH HOLLREISER. Lohengrin (Wagner): 
Bridal Chorus. Tannhauser (Wagner): Pilgrim's 
Chorus. Vienna State Opera Chorus, V.S.O. 
Fontana @ EFF501 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 8}d. 
P.T.). From CFE15033 (5/59). 

OIVIN FJELDSTAD. Die Gétterddmmerung (Wagner): 
Day Dawn and Sunrise. ... Zu Neuen Taten... 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey; Starke Scheite. Flag- 
stad (sop.), Svanholm (ten.), Oslo P.O. and Nor- 
wegian State R.O. Decca © BR3040 (10 in., 15s. 
plus 4s. 10$d. P.T.). From LXT5205-10 (8/56). 

VICTOR REINSHAGEN. Der Zarewitsch (Lehar): Es 
steht ein Soldat am Wolgastrand!; Schaukle Lieb- 
chen, Schaukle; Einer wird kommen; Allien! 
wieder allien!; Champagner ist ein Feuerwein; Herz, 
warum schlagst du so bang? Bleib’ bei mir. ... 
Hab’ nur dich allein; Was mir einst an dir gefiel... . 
Heute Abend; Komm ich zu dir; Aljoscha! Dass 
du nur wieder da bist!; Kosende Wellen and Finale. 
Roswaenge (ten.), Della Casa (sop.), Fun (sop.), 
Hendrik (ten.), Zurich State Theatre Chorus and 
Tonhalle Orch. Decca @ BR3034 (10 in., 15s. 
plus 4s. 10$d. P.T.). From LK4033 (9/54). 


OSCAR DANON. Prince Igor (Botodin): Oh, where 
are you? Oh where?; Do you love? Do I love? I 
shed tears, shed bitter tears. Zhunetz (ten.), 
Bugarinovich (m.-sop.), Heybalova (sop.), Bel- 
grade National Opera Orch. Decca @ CEP643: 
© SEC5053 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). Mono 
from LXT5049-53 (7/55): Stereo appears for the 
first time. 

BERNARD LADYSZ. Prince Igor (Borodin): No sleep, 
no rest. Eugene Onegin (Tchaikovsky): Everyone 
knows love on Earth. Ladysz (bass), Philh. 
Fistoulari. Columbia SEL1649: © ESL6269 
(7 in., lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). Mono from 33CX1678 
(12/59): Stereo appears for the first time. 


Since the really dazzling thing about the 
Wagner choral selections, conducted at 
Bayreuth by its inspired chorus master 
Wilhelm Pitz, is the recession and range 
of the stereo sound, one approaches the 
mono equivalent pessimistically—but only 
to find with surprise how well recessed, 
wide in range, and spacious the mono 
sound is. Wagnerites will moan at the 
brevity of the excerpts, but that’s EP for 
you. The Spinning Chorus is the least 
effective number because the girls don’t 
sing terribly well—they sound scared that 
the spinning wheel might bite. The 
Meistersinger telescoped excerpts come out 
at a low dynamic level and the sound is a 
bit insubstantial. Nevertheless this is how 
Wagner’s choral numbers ought to be sung, 
and it’s just odious comparative luck that 
put Heinrich Hollreiser and his Viennese 
choir next in my list, doing the same sort of 
thing. This is much less authoritative sing- 
ing: the conductor makes nothing of Wag- 
ner’s harmonic movement in the Pilgrim’s 
Chorus, and the acoustic is unalluring. The 
Pilgrims’ Chorus ends in the middle of no- 
where, on a diminished seventh. Still, it’s 
extremely cheap. 
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Decca’s Gétterdémmerung has a good deal 
to be said against it. In its favour are its 
completeness (excepting one needless and 
irresponsible cut), the casting of Briinn- 
hilde, and the decent recorded sound. 
When we come to excerpts of it, the two 
remaining virtues begin to dwindle, es- 
pecially since Flagstad recorded a superb 
version of the closing scene with Furt- 
wangler (H.M.V. ALP1016). Fjeldstad is, 
to say the least, a Wagner conductor of 
slighter stature; still this version is less ex- 
pensive, it does offer Flagstad in imposing 
voice, and her “Zu neuen Taten” with 
Svanholm is not otherwise to be had. But 
the Rhine Journey has to finish on an un- 
resolved dominant seventh. 

The great virtue of the arewitsch 
selection is the exquisite singing of Lisa 
Della Casa, in beautiful voice and in a part 
that brings out her vocal charms ideally. 
Roswaenge’s fans will enjoy the end of the 
second act; earlier he has sounded in tired 
voice. The second soprano-tenor pair are 
rather feeble, and the orchestral sound is 
a bit glassy-eyed, so to speak. The song 
about the soldier on the Volga shores turns 
up in this operetta a great many times, and 
even these highlights include some reprise 
work; for some people, not me, this is no 
doubt an advantage. Reinshagen plays 
the music with a good deal of spirit, and the 
editing of the Querschnitt is very spruce. 

From bogus Russian opera to the real 
thing. An attractive apéritif from the Bel- 
grade Prince Igor under Danon, that doesn’t 
pick the usual numbers (though Jussi Bjér- 
ling has given us the serenade). Noni 
Zhunetz is hard and nasal of voice here, 
more attractive in the beautiful love duet 
with Melanie Bugarinovich. Yaroslavna’s 
tearful aria is not the one that Nina Koshetz 
memorably recorded but a longer scena 
introducing the Igor melody better known 
from the overture and from Igor’s aria (the 
one Mr. Ladysz sings); this is some of the 
steadiest and most artistic singing that Miss 
Heybalova has recorded. All the same 
when it comes to phrasing the Igor melody 
she yields firmly to Bernard Ladysz, who 
sings his aria with nobility and genuine 
warmth. This Polish bass is at his best in 
his upper register; there are a few anxious 
descents into the basement in Gremin’s 
aria (“‘Onegin, I would not be human’’, 
etc.), but this too is most musically done. 
I particularly enjoyed the orchestral sound 
on this side in the new stereo format. 
W.S.M. 


HISTORICAL 


OLIMPIA BORONAT. I Puritani (Bellini): “O 
rendetemi la speme . . . Qui la voce sua soave” 
(G. & T. 53851, Mat. 1775L, recorded at St. Peters- 
burg 1904). JI Pescatere di Perle (Bizet): “Siccome 
un di” (G. & T. 58353, Mat. 1777L, recorded at St. 
Petersburg 1904). ‘“‘Qui sola vergin rosa” (Last rose 
of Summer). Marta (Flotow) (G. & T. 53354, Mat. 
1778L, recorded at St. Petersburg 1904). The 
Nightingale (Alabieff) (Pre-Dog 023041, Mat. 15434C, 
record Milan 1908). Olimpia Boronat (sop.). 
Sega @ JEC502 (7 in., 9s. 9$d. plus 3s. 24d. 


a). 
This is a delightful souvenir of a very 
great artist, and the transfers have been well 


done. The four titles given are those which 
were reissued in the H.M.V. Archive 


Series, and they are entirely representative 
of Boronat at her best. 








The GRAMOPHONE 


The sleeve-notes state that little is known 
about the soprano. This is no longer true, 
for her children have been traced, and 
have given some interesting biographical 
details to Max de Schauensee who reported 
them in the Canadian Record News. Boronat 
was an Italian, born in Genoa, and was 
the daughter of an Italian Army officer. 
The Queen of Italy heard her, was im- 
pressed, and paid her fees when she studied 
at the Milan Conservatoire with Professor 
Leoni. She married the Polish Count 
Rzewuski in 1893, and left the stage for a 
time. She resumed her career round about 
1900 and then retired about 1914, although 
she continued to make occasional charity 
appearances after this—the final one being 
in 1922. She died in Warsaw in 1934. 


JF. 


ENRICO CARUSO. Aida: “Celeste Aida’ (Recorded 
27/12/11).La del Forza Destino: ‘“‘Solennein quest’ora”’ 
(with Antonio Scotti—13/3/06). Kigotetto: “Questa 
© quella” (16/3/08); “‘La donna e mobile” (16/3/0s); 
“Bella figlia dell’amore” (with Galli-Curci, Perini 
and de Luca—25/1/17). Il Trovatore: “Ai nostri 
monti”’ (with Louise Homer—17/3/08). Otello: 
“Si pel ciel” (with Tita Ruffe—8/1/14). Xerxes: 
“Ombra mai fu” (29/1/20). L’Elisir @’amore: “Una 
furtiva lagrima” (1/2/04). Lucia di Lammermoor: 
“Chi mifrena” (with Galli-Curci, Egener, de Luca, 
Journet and Bada—25/1/17). La Boheme: “Che 
gelida manina”’ (11/2/06); “‘O Soave fanciulla” (with 
Geraldine Farrar—30/12/12). Tosca: ‘‘Recondita 
armonia” (6/11/09). La Gioconda: ‘Cielo e mar” 
(14/3/10). Pagliacci: ‘Vesti la giubba” (17/3/07). 
Enrico Caruso (tenor). R.C.A. @ JET101A/B. 

Side 1 (“‘Aida” to “Otello”) from RB16128 (3/59), 

remainder from RB16127 (8/58). 


MARIO LANZA. Songs. Vieni sul mar; Senza 
nisciuno; Musica proibito; Vaghissima sembianza; 
Serenata; Lolita; Luna d’estate; L’Alba separa 
dalla luce l’ombra; Pour un baiser; La mia canzone; 
Ideale; Santa Lucia. Mario (tenor), with 
orchestra conducted by Paul Baron. R.C.A. 
JET101C/D. The two records, JET101A/B and 
JET101C/D, each 12 in., are available together for 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Records not available 
separately. 


We are told that the Caruso items are 
selected from The Best of Caruso and on the 
whole the choice is not too bad, although 
the voice has suffered in the process of 
transcription and has a slightly rusty edge 
to it, while a certain amount of false echo 
appears to have been added. 

The “Celeste Aida” is not so lyrical as 
the earlier versions, and lacks the ease with 
which Caruso sang in his very best days, 
while the voice sounds a little hard and 
unsympathetic. The duet with Scotti and 
the two solos from Rigoletto all show Caruso 
at his best, but the Rigoletto quartet with 
Galli-Curci shows him well past his prime. 
The earlier versions with either Abbott or 
Sembrich would have been a better choice. 
The duet from Trovatore is one of the 
tenor’s finest records, and Homer is well in 
the picture. Note the way Caruso’s voice 
floats effortlessly on the breath, and the 
wonderful breath control on the passage 
beginning ‘“‘Riposa, o madre;  Iddio 
conceda”. The duet from Otello shows the 
tremendous dramatic intensity which both 
Caruso and Ruffo possessed. 

“Ombra mai fu” is one of the finest 
records of Caruso’s last years, and well 
deserves its inclusion. The 1904 “Una 
furtiva lagrima” was recorded on two 
separate discs, with the first verse being 
given on a 10-inch one, while the second 
verse occupied a reasonably full 12-inch 
side. For some reason only the first verse 
is given in this selection and there seems no 
possible excuse for the exclusion of what is 





Augusi, 1960 


one of the great tenor’s most beautify 
recordings. The master almost certain} 
exists, as pressings from a shell were issued 
in the fairly recent H.M.V. Archive series 
on VB4. 

The Lucia Sextet with Galli-Curci, De 
Luca, Journet and others is pleasant to 
listen to, and the “‘Che gelida manina” 
shows Caruso in very lyrical mood. Many 
collectors will be glad to acquire even 4 
transcription of the “O soave fanciulla” 
with Farrar, as this record was unissued for 
many years. The decided change jn 
Caruso’s voice in the few years which 
separate this recording from the earlier one 
with Melba is only too apparent. The 
remaining three items call for no special 
comment and are typical of the singer in 
their respective years. 

For some reason the above record cannot 
be obtained separately, but must be pur. 
chased as one of a pair. The companion 
record gives some of the lighter Neapolitan 
and Italian songs sung by Mario Lanza. 
The apparent reason for the inclusion of this 
record is that the titles were “Caruso 
Favourites”, although if the truth is told 
many of them were sung very indifferently 
by Caruso himself in his recordings (with 
Ideale as a notable exception). In any case 
the coupling of Caruso’s name with that of 
Lanza is incomprehensible. 

Luckily the price of the two records is not 
excessive and the Caruso re-recordings are 
alone worth the price of the set. J.F. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


(The records reviewed in this column are not neces- 
sarily available through record dealers. Details may be 
obtained from the address given.) 

BANCHIERI. Festino. Dolores Beltrani, Anna 
Maria La Viola (soprano:), Anita Biolchini 
| peered ara Rodolfo Malacarne (tenor 
Laerte guti (baritone), Alfonso Nani (bast 
Nuovo Madrigaletto Italiano conducted by 
Emilio Giani. Record Society @ RSX3 (10 in, 
18s. 7d. plus 5s. 4d. P.T.). The Record Society, 
70 Brook Street, London, W.1. 


Banchieri’s Festino is one of the gayest and 
most witty of those early seventeenth-century 
madrigal-tableaux which, when well per- 
formed, are a delight to the ear and a con- 
stant source of amusement. In this record, 
the title of each item is read out in excellent 
Italian before it is sung, and as each item is 
on a separate band, listeners will have no 
difficulty in finding their way about. The 
full text of the Festino, with an English trans- 
lation, is given on an accompanying leaflet. 
The Nuovo Madrigaletto Italiano is a well- 
balanced group whose voices, although not 
individually striking, blend into a sonorous 
and harmonious whole. Emilio Giani, who 
directs, achieves brilliant performances well 
and truly in the spirit of the music, and the 
recording is of excellent quality. DS. 


HAYDN. Symphonies. No. 73 in D major, “La 
Chasse”; No. 88in G major. Lamoureux Orches- 
tra conducted by Rudolf Albert. Record Society 
@ RS30 (12 in., 25s. 10d. plus 7s. 8d. P.T.). ? 

Both performances and recording on this 
disc are characterised by their naturalness 

—naturalness of tempo and phrasing and 

balance. As it happens there are no rival 

versions of No. 73, but even if there were I 

think this would stand up to very heavy 

competition, and La Chasse is a symphony 

















great OPERA 






10 years of LP 


Gilbert & Sullivan 
H.M.S. PINAFORE 


WITH FULL DIALOGUE 

The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company with 
The New Symphony Orchestra of London 
conducted by Isidore Godfrey 

@ SKL 4081-2 © LK 4334-5 

(recorded under the supervision of 

Bridget D'Oyly Carte) 


Puccini 


MADAMA BUTTERFLY 








Renata Tebaldi, Carlo Bergonzi, etc. 


e 2 ’ 
with The Chorus and Orchestra of ; 
L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
LP 


conducted by Tullio Serafin 











© SXL 2054-6 © LXT 5468-70 
(Italian/English libretto: 4/-) 








Put on a record, settle 
yourself comfortably in a 
favourite easy chair and 
without your having to 





consult a single time-table 
the music will convey you 
effortlessly to any of 

these colourful faraway 
places where you can sample 
wine under the stars, dance 
to a native orchestra or 

just laze in the sun. Is 

the record-player switched 


on? Then fasten your 


seat belts please and 
away we go... 
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CONTINENTAL ENCORES 
Mantovani and his Orchestra 
© SKL 4044 © LK 4297 


ITALIAN HOLIDAY SOUVENIRS 
Marino Marini and others 
© TLU 97027 


HOLIDAY IN PARIS 


Pierre Sommers and his Orchestra 
© RD-27160 


i FLAMENCO! 


Carmen Amaya and Sabicas 
© LAT 8240 


HOLIDAY IN HAVANA 


Bebo Valdes and his Havana All Stars 
© LAT 8232 


LATIN HOLIDAY 


Don Amore and his Orchestra 
© CDN-109 


IN THE MYSTIC EAST 


Frank Chacksfield and his Orchestra 
© LK 4231 


RENDEZVOUS IN ROME 


George Melachrino and his Orchestra 
© SF-5049 © RD-27150 


HONOLULU AT MIDNIGHT 


Danny Stewart, Sam Koki 


and The Paradise Islanders 
© LAT 8234 




















MONO OR STEREO 
RECORDS 











i MATADOR! 


Spanish Air Force Military Band 
© LAT 8163 


RIO AT MIDNIGHT 


Dante Varela and his Orchestra 
© LAT 8192 


SAN REMO FESTIVAL, 1960 
Various artists 
© TLU 97026 


PLACE PIGALLE 


Stanley Black and his Orchestra 
© LK 4212 


HOLIDAY IN ROME 


Carlo Savina and his Orchestra 
© RD-27161 


NEW ORLEANS AT MIDNIGHT 


Marvin Ash and his Dixie Blue Blowers 
© LAT 8191 


RENDEZVOUS 


WITH CATERINA VALENTE 
© LK 4350 


SUNSHINE FROM SICILY 


Rota and his Folk Orchestra 
© DLU 96031 


HOLIDAY IN LISBON 


Augusto Alguero Jnr. and his Orchestra 
© RD-27164 


ROME AT MIDNIGHT 


Carmen Cavallaro 
© LAT 8188 


NAPLES SONG FESTIVAL, 1959 
Various artists 
© TLU 97023 


AMERICAN SCENE 


Mantovani and his Orchestra 
© SKL 4073 © LK 4323 






SOPHISTICAT IN CUBA 


Stanley Black and his Music 
© LK 4234 


HOLIDAY IN BARCELONA 


Cobla Barcelona with St. Jordi Choir 
© LAT 8136 


SPRINGTIME IN ITALY 
Marino Marini Quartet, 


Flo Sandon’s Orchestra 
© TLU 97020 


HOLIDAY IN THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
The San Jose Orchestra 


Antonio Morel and his Orchestra 
© LAT 8183 


CARNIVAL IN VENICE 


Carmen Cavallaro 
© LAT 8129 


HOLIDAY IN HAWAII 


George Kainapau 
© LAT 8155 


ITALIAN PANORAMA 
Various artists 
© TLU 97012 


HOLIDAY IN SPAIN 


José Albeniz and his Orchestra 
© LAT 8127 


THE TROUBADOURS IN PARIS 
© HAR 2249 


JANE IN SPAIN 


Jane Morgan 
© HAR 2244 


BLUE HAWAII 


Billy Vaughn and his Orchestra 
© HAD 2201 


RHYTHMS OF THE SOUTH 


Edmundo Ros and his Orchestra 
© SKL 4036 © LK 4175 
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STEREO OR MONO RECORDS 


HOLIDAY IN VIENNA 


Muller-Lampertz and his Orchestra 
© RD-27163 


APRIL IN PARIS 


Victor Young and his Singing Strings 
© LAT 8158 


| REMEMBER CAPRI 


Bob Sharples and his Orchestra 
© LK 4287 


PARIS AT MILDNIGHT 
Skitch Henderson, 


his Piano and Orchestra 
© LAT 8187 


ne (| 


PARIS HOLIDAY 
from the film soundtrack 
Bob Hope and Bing Crosby 
© HAT 2143 
SPANISH AFFAIR 
from the film soundtrack, Orchestra 
conducted by Daniel Amfitheatrof 




























RECORDS 
FOR THE 


GERARD HOFFNUNG AT THE OXFORD UNION 


© LF 1330 (issued this month) 
(recorded in co-operation with the BBC) 


PADDY ROBERTS TRIES AGAIN 


Let me introduce the boys; | gave my love a cherry; You're a square; 
We've never had it so good; | wanna go home; The belle of Barking Creek; 
Why did it all begin; An awful lot of bull; | love Mary; 
The pie-eyed piper; Tattooed lady; We've got to thank Columbus; 
What's all this fuss about love? 
© SKL 4104 © LK 4358 (issued this month) 

An EP—pFe 6641—has been taken from this LP 


LIONEL BART 
BART FOR BART'S SAKE 


Two numbers from ‘Fings’ together with 
Dear Mum and Dr. Kinsey says 
© DFE 6619 Also on LP with other songs: LF 1324 


wasted 


AN EVENING/WITH TOM LEHRER 


© SKL 4097 © LK 4332 (recorded at a public performance) 


MORE OF TOM LEHRER 


the same nauseating songs without Mr. Lehrer's infuriating irrelevancies 
© LF 1323 


FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T'BE 


original cast recording 
© SKL 4092 © LK 4346 





STEREO OR The Decca Record Company Ltd 


Decca House Albert Embankment 


MONO RECORDS London SE11 











BEATRICE LILLIE AUNTIE BEA 


© LK 4293 


PIECES OF EIGHT 


Fenella Fielding, Kenneth Williams 


KENNETH « +" ~» FENELLA Ly 
WILLIAMS ? * FIELDING and original cast 
% @ SKL 4084 © LK 4337 
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that is well worth having—full of entirely 
characteristic felicities, such as the tonally 
ique beginning of the first movement’s 
and the boisterous open-heartedness 
of the finale, which gives the whole sym- 
y its name. No. 88 is probably more 
pear to most people; it is the one whose 
slow movement starts with the tune for 
oboe and solo ’cello—my only quibble here 
is that the oboist’s intonation is not always 
reliable, but it remains a very acceptable 
yersion of the work as a whole. J.N. 


MESSIAEN. Quatuor pour la fin du temps. Olivier 
J 


Messiaen (piano), Jean Pasquier (violin), Etienne 
Pasquier ('cello), Andre Vacellier (clarinet). 
Record Society @ RS14 (12in., 25s. 10d. plus 7s. 8d. 
P.T.). The Record Society, 70 Brook Street, 
London, W.1. 





The Record Society is to be warmly 
tulated for its enterprise in issuing 
this disc, which ignores box-office con- 
siderations in presenting an important work 
by one of the most extraordinary composers 
of our time. The music of the fifty-two- 
year-old Olivier Messiaen, a pupil of Dukas 
‘and the teacher of Pierre Boulez, is some 
"men’s meat and other men’s poison, owing 
| to its peculiar intensity of expression. A 
Catholic mystic, Messiaen has explored 
‘many different techniques to present his 
‘strange vision of life—impressionistic 
harmony, plainchant, Stravinskyan dis- 
sonance, twelve-note and serial techniques, 
| Hindu and Peruvian music, bird-song and 
complex mathematical rhythms of his own 
devising; yet, for most of the time, he has 
‘femained unmistakably himself. And, as 
" in the case of composers like Franck, Delius 
_ and Bax (all of whom he slightly resembles 
| in his emotional chromaticism), his musical 
| personality either fascinates or repels, but 
' rarely meets with indifference. 
Messiaen composed the Quatuor pour la 
| fin du temps in a German prisoner-of-war 
camp in 1941, and he and three other 
- French musicians in the camp played it on 
borrowed instruments to an audience of 
thousands of prisoners—French, Belgian, 
and Polish. It is one of his less extremist 
_ works, and one of the many which he has 
based on mystical conceptions. The eight 
movements have characteristically flam- 
‘boyant titles, such as Crystal Liturgy, The 
| Abyss of the Birds, and Dance of Fury for the 
' Swen Trumpets, and each has an involved 
“explanation written by the composer 
| himself, containing references to such 
_ things as “cascades of blue-orange chords” 
' and “blocks of purple fury, of iced frenzy’’. 
| The whole work is intended to convey the 
experience of passing beyond time into 
ecstatic union with eternity. 
| All this in itself is apt to put many people 
| Off at the start, but it is possible to ignore 
iaen’s gaudy descriptions and listen to 
» the music simply as music. On the other 
, it cannot be denied that the music is 
ofa kind which bears out the descriptions 
4 curious mixture of impassioned sensuous- 
mess and burning mysticism. Perhaps the 
best way of testing out one’s reaction to 
i ’s highly personal style is to start 
| With the comparatively simple fifth move- 
) Ment (Praise to the Eternity of Jesus), in 
| Which a long, tensely quiet, apparently 
| Mever-ending stream of ’cello melody, 
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backed by an obsessive accompaniment of 
slowly-pulsating Franck-like chords, induces 
a state of mind akin to hypnosis, and then 
to continue with the following movement 
(the Dance of Fury), in which all four 
instruments break out into an orgy of 
jagged rhythms, leaping intervals, and 
biting dissonances. 

The performance is an authoritative one, 
of course, since the composer is in charge, 
though his three companions are not always 
dead together with him in the more complex 
rhythms. The recording (apart from some 
disturbing surface noise on the second side 
of my pressing) is excellent; and so is the 
four-page pamphlet issued with the disc, 
consisting of a comprehensive essay on the 
composer and his work by Felix Aprahamian. 

D.C. 


MOZART. Bassoon Concerto in B flat major, K.191. 
Horn Concerto in E flat major, K.417. Maurice 
Allard (bassoon), Louis Bernard (horn), Salzburg 
Mozarteum Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Bernhard Paumgartner. Record Society @ 
RSX13 (10 in., 18s. 7d. plus 5s. 4d. P.T.). The 
Record Society, 70 Brook St., London, W.1. 


Maurice Allard gives a clear and forth- 
right exposition of the bassoon concerto, 
with the first movement helped along by a 
good and stylish cadenza, the finale by the 
orchestra’s contribution of a propulsive 
rhythm. The soloist’s tone, however, leaves 
something to be desired; it is very much on 
the dry side. 

Not so, however, in the case of the horn 
concerto; here Louis Bernard’s tone is 
warm, full, ringing, and pulsing—literally 
—with strength. This is to describe the 
sound, not condemn the performance 
itself, which happens to be masterly. It is 
scarcely one, though, to commend itself— 
rightly or wrongly—to horn-players or 
horn-listeners brought up in a stricter 
tradition. 

Yet everywhere the orchestral support is 
at the very least adequate, and a reasonably 
full sound proceeds from the not quite 
noiseless surface of a startlingly blue 
transparent disc, the colour of tropical seas. 
Indeed the record looks as romantic as the 
horn-playing sounds; yet for all that it is 
at its price a most useful one. M.M. 


OHANA. Lament for the Death of a Bullfighter. 
Saraband for Harpsichord and Orchestra. Mauricio 
Molho (narrator), Bernard Cottret (baritone), 
Denyse Gouarne (harpsichord), Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Cento Soli conducted by Ataulfo 
Argenta. Record Society @ RS22 (12 in., 25s. 10d. 

lus 7s. 8d. P.T.). The Record Society, 70 Brook 
treet, London, W.1. 


This issue of a Club Frangais du Disque 
recording serves to introduce to this country 
a composer whose name will probably be 
unfamiliar to most people (save perhaps 
those who heard a Third Programme 
performance some years back of this same 
work). Maurice Ohana is a French pianist 
of Spanish descent (and incidentally one of 
the best interpreters of Albéniz I know) who 
of recent years has devoted himself to com- 
position and has been a member of the 
group called Le Zodiaque. The Sarabande 
here (a transcription for harpsichord and 
orchestra of the Adagio of a guitar concerto) 
offers the better view of his music: it is a 
starkly incisive movement with a hieratic 
flavour, somewhat recalling in idiom the 
slow movement of Falla’s Harpsichord 
Concerto, agonised but strong. His setting 
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of the great Lorca Lament for Ignacio Sanchez 
Mejias suffers from a basic weakness: he 
has been so reluctant (very rightly and 
reasonably) to obscure the text that his 
music provides only a harshly elegiac back- 
ground against which the poem is declaimed, 
either by a speaker or by a baritone, whose 
angular lines stress the depth of the poet’s 
grief. It is with regret that I must say that 
the artistic temperature rises each time the 
music stops to allow the reciter his head. 
The conclusion, then, is that either Ohana’s 
whole solution is not a satisfactory one, or 
that his music fails to add anything very 
significant. But this may seem so partly 
because, though the reciter is excellent and 
the players good, the solo baritone is so 
poor, with such a dry, colourless voice and 
such unmusical singing, that one cringes 
at his every entry. And couldn’t he have 
adopted the same Castilian pronunciation 
as the reciter? L.S. 


PURCELL. The Incian Queen—complete. Patricia 
Clark, Cynthia Glover (sopranos), Sylvia 
Rowlands (mezzo-soprano), Duncan R 
Bernard Baboulene (tenors), Richard Standen 
(baritone), Frederick Wescett (bass), John 

itworth (counter-tenor), Lionel Bentley (violin), 
John Shinebeurne ('cello), Michael Dobson 
(oboe), George Malcolm (harpsichord), London 
Chamber Singers and Orchestra conducted by 
Anthony Bernard. Record Society @ RS1 (12 in., 
25s. 10d. plus 7s. 8d. P.T.). The Record Society, 
70 Brook Street, London, W.1. 


Purcell’s The Indian Queen contains much 
delightful music and is in many ways typical 
of the composer’s felicitous touch in melody 
and characterization. This record presents 
the songs and incidental music to Howard 
and Dryden’s play, and they neatly fit on 
to two sides of a single record. There is a 
leaflet with a note by A. K. Holland, and a 
short synopsis of the plot, but nowhere is 
there any indication of which singer per- 
forms which role. I find this a little con- 
fusing as there are two sopranos and a 
mezzo-soprano, and although some voices 
are clearly superior to others it is quite im- 
possible to say who’s who. (If I were a 
soprano I might reasonably object to this!) 
Similarly there are two tenors, but nothing 
to say which tenor is singing when. One or 
two voices are unmistakable, however. 
John Whitworth (counter-tenor) and Rich- 
ard Standen (baritone) both give very 
creditable performances, and Frederick 
Wescott gives proof of his excellent diction 
in “What flattering noise is this”. The 
choral singing is average, the orchestral 
playing excellent. Purcell lovers will, I am 
sure, overlook the weak members of the cast 
and accept this disc at its face value, for it 
is lively and stylish, and presents music not 
elsewhere available. 


SCHUTZ. The Resurrection. Erich Majkut (tenor), 
Karl Greisel (baritone), Gertrude Schuster- 
Burgstaller (contralto), Georges Maran (tenor), 
Kajetan Schmidinger (tenor), Franz 
(organ), Ernst Reichert (harpsichord), 
mental Ensemble and Chorus of the Salzburg 
Mozarteum conducted by Ernst Hinreiner. 
Record Society @ RS19 (12 in., 25s. 10d. plus 7s. 8d. 
P.T.). The Record Society, 70 Brook Street, 
London, W.1. c : 
This is, I believe, the only recording at 

present available in England of Schiitz’s 

Auferstehungs-Historie. It is not an easy work 

to perform, and it is not the kind of score 

that can be adequately realized at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Something like the combined 


musical knowledge and musicianship of 
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Arthur Mendel is necessary for a would-be 
interpreter of this very beautiful and moving 
work. I was much alarmed, I must confess, 
at the opening chorus, with its plodding 
singers and harpsichord (why a harpsichord 
in church?) doing scant justice to the sensi- 
tive polyphony which Schiitz scatters 
throughout his larger works, and in particu- 
lar throughout this fine setting of the Resur- 
rection story. It seems to me extraordinary 
that German singers could be so apparently 
oblivious of the word-accents of their native 
language. 

The part of the Evangelist is sung by 
Erich Majkut, and although he is quite 
musical he has too wide a vibrato for this 

of narrative-in-music; moreover he is 
a highish tenor, and the part as written in- 
clines towards a baritone range. Some of 
the supporting singers are good, but the 
performance as a whole is marred by some 
disconcerting fluctuations in pitch—I ima- 
gine between one take and another. The 
consort of viols play very sweetly and sym- 
pathetically, and the chamber organ used 
to accompany the recitative has a quiet and 
intimate tone as befits the music. In view 
of the fact that this is the only recording 
available, it is certainly worth hearing, 
though it is a great pity that those respon- 
sible for the production in Salzburg did not 
take more care. DS. 


SIR ARTHUR BLISS. Checkmate Ballet Suite (Bliss). 
Water Music Suite (Handel, arr. Baines). Set of Act 
Tunes and Dances (Purcell, arr. Bliss). Sinfonia of 
London conducted by Sir Arthur Bliss. World 
Record Club @ T52 (12 in., 21s. 6d. inc. P.T., plus 
2s. 6d. postage). World Record Club, Box 11, Lion 
House, Red Lion Street, Richmond, Surrey. 


It is curious that, while music from Bliss’s 
other two ballets, Miracle in the Gorbals and 
Adam Zero, has figured in the LP catalogue, 
this is the LP début of his best known and 
musically strongest ballet. If in coarse- 
groove days you had Columbia’s DX set 
conducted by Robert Irving, then I should 
tell you that Bliss himself does a slightly 
different suite. He omits the Prologue and 
starts straight off with the Red Pawns, the 
Knights and the Dance of the Black Queen 
(the seductive tune which Columbia called 
Entry of the Black Queen—there was also 
a dance for her in that set, faintly Spanish 
in rhythm, omitted in the present suite). Sir 
Arthur then plays the Red Knight’s Ma- 
zurka, which has always been the most 
popular number in the score, but wasn’t 
included in Irving’s selection; after this 
comes the Ceremony of the Bishops, with 
bells and solemn seventh chords; and then 
the Finale which is not the same as the 
Attack and Checkmate on side 5 of the old 
set. 

In fact the two suites only overlap in the 
middle. Sir Arthur gets a magnificent per- 
formance of his music, incisive and leonine, 
from the Sinfonia of London (if you don’t 
know this orchestra, they are real and not 
pseudonymous; they do a lot of film work, 
have recorded quite a bit for World Record 
Club, and include in their membership a 
good many very well known instrumental- 
ists). They are roundly recorded; perhaps 
the strings sound a bit close—the brass 
come out splendidly. 

On the other side the Water Music is 
basically the Harty suite with two extra 
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numbers and without two of Harty’s choice, 
the whole de-Hartyfied, with ornaments in 
the appropriate places, but without con- 
tinuo and with a large string band, so that 
the new is not much more “authentic” than 
the old. Bliss’s Purcell suite consists of five 
numbers all new to me: an overture, an air, 
a sarabande, minuet, and hornpipe. They 
are rather heavily played, and sound un- 
Purcellian to my ears. All the same, if you 
are interested in Checkmate, this is a desirable 


record. W.S.M. 


STRAVINSKY. Firebird Ballet Suite. Symphony in 
Three Movements. Cento li Orchestra con- 
ducted by Rudolf Albert. Record Society 4 RS6 
(12 in., 25s. 10d. plus 7s. 8d. P.T.). The Record 
Society, 70 Brook Street, London, W.1. 


The Symphony in Three Movements is 
one of the high-water marks of Stravinsky’s 
career. If his own recording with the New 
York Philharmonic (for whom the work 
was written) had ever been released in this 
country there would be no need to make 
much fuss about the present one, for 
although it is a better performance than 
some I have heard at the Festival Hall, the 


Cento Soli are simply not in the same clag 
as the New Yorkers, and Stravinsky ( 
by no means the world’s most efficient 
conductor) does manage to infuse a special 
kind of dynamic energy into his perform. 
ances which few others can equal. But the 
American Columbia recording has not been 
released here, and so I would beg anyone 
who admires Stravinsky but does not yet 
know this work to make a point of hearj 
the disc under review. Written durin 
war (it was completed in 1945) this sym. 
phony sums up in the most extraordi 
way the previous 25 years of Stravinsky's 
music. It is a combination, and a ¢op. 
vincing one, of symphony and concerto, of 
the chamber style and the ballet style, 
welded into a single whole by the exasper. 
ated impulse that betrays itself in the 
compulsive rhythms of the first and last 
movements. The performance of the 
Firebird suite on the other side is not the 
best available, but the symphony alone 
would be worth the price of the record, 
JN. 





PASSING NOTES 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


A young soprano, still studying at the univer- 
sity, sings one Sunday night on the radio. The 
next day Toscanini is on the ’phone. She 
suspects that it is really some joking fellow- 
student, but it is Toscanini. He engages her, 
and personally befriends her, and from that 
moment she never looks back. 

This is not, as you might suppose, a story 
imagined by some Hollywood wage-slave. It 
is what really happened in New York to Teresa 
Stich-Randall, whose LPs in the current 
British catalogue range from Mozart’s Requiem 
to Glinka’s A Life for the Tsar. Many of the 
records she values most—including one of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion—appear only in the 
American, not the British catalogue, Miss 
Stich-Randall told me recently. She was 
visiting London to sing the part of the heroine 
(also named Teresa, appropriately enough) in 
the B.B.C. production of Berlioz’s Benvenuto 
Cellini, in which I had the good fortune to hear 
my own translation sung. To our loss, Miss 
Stich-Randall has never appeared in a public 
concert in London. 

Stranger still, she is an internationally known 
American opera star who has never appeared at 
the Metropolitan. After her American success 
with Toscanini she went to Italy on a Fulbright 

t and sang at the Florence ‘Maggio 
Musicale” Festival in 1952 in Rossini’s Tancredi 
—in which, I recall, I praised her in the 
magazine Opera. She was heard in Italy by 
the conductor Bernhard Paumgartner and 
brought by him to the Salzburg Festival. (It 
was with a Salzburg ensemble under Paum- 
gartner that she participated in the recording 
of Alessandro Scarlatti’s cantata, Su le sponde 
del Tebro). From Salzburg she went to join the 
Vienna State Opera, of which she has been a 
member for nearly nine years. After ten years, 
she tells me, a member gets full security—that 
is, he or she cannot be dismissed. 

She lives in Vienna (very near her work, in 
a street called the ) and speaks 
German all day. She must, indeed, be very 
confident of her Viennese idiom since she 
stars in the Vienna production of Die Fledermaus 
(as Rosalinde) with its spoken dialogue. 


Mozart is one of her specialities, and her parts 
include Donna Anna in Don Giovanni and 
Constanze in The Seraglio. In recent years 
Mozart’s Italian operas have been given in 
Vienna not only in German (as previously) but 
in Italian as well: and Miss Stich-Randall tells 
me that the audience’s reaction to a work like 
The Marriage of Figaro is noticeably less lively 
when it is not in their own language, (as in 
London, indeed!). But she herself is equally 
accustomed to sing in German or Italian. 

By origin her family includes Russian, 
Hungarian and German strains, but she pro 
claims herself a fourth-generation American. 
Speaking no Russian, she had to learn by rote 
the text of A Life for the Tsar for the recording, 
She has recorded Haydn’s Nelson Mass twice and 
Beethoven’s Ninth three times—“or is it 
four?” she remarked. But she does not indulge 
in a bout of study and self-criticism of one 
recording before making a new one. Indeed 
she belongs to the considerable group of 
artists who tell me (doubtless with pardonable 
exaggeration): “I never listen to my own 
recordings”’. 

Recently she went with the Vienna State 
Opera to Japan, where the habit of showing 
enthusiasm by throwing firecrackers was 
alarming at first. In August she will be at the 
Salzburg Festival singing in Frank Martin’s new 
Mystery of the Nativity—a stage work in which 
her parts will include Eve (‘‘dressed, I hope”). 

* * * * 


Two days before he conducted this same 
B.B.C. performance of Benvenuto Cellini, Antal 
Dorati was at the Festival Hall conducting the 
London Symphony Orchestra in Mahler's 
Song of the Earth (with Aafje Heynis and Murray 
Dickie as soloists). A few days later Mr. Dorati 
told me he had been conducting no less than 
sixty times that month—counting rehearsals 
and recording sessions—and the month was not 
yet over! 

But we may look or some changes shortly 
in Mr. Dorati's activities. After eleven yeals 
he has just left the Minneapolis S 
Orchestra, with which he has made so many 
notable recordings. He is now to live in Rome 
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chosen just because he likes it as a city) as a 
ce. Besides conducting, he will do 
research (on a Ford Foundation grant) into 
ue music in Italian libraries. He 
to make performing editions of such 
music and to found a chamber orchestra to 
it—“perhaps here in London, 
who knows?” In addition he will develop 
his activity as a composer. He has been 
i for some time for a_ full-length 
opera libretto. His symphony has already been 
recorded, on the same disc as his Nocturne and 
ie for oboe and string quartet. But, 
although the latter was recorded in London by 
Roger Lord and the Allegri String Quartet, 
the disc has not been released here. 

Mr. Dorati rejects the doctrine that a 
conductor uses his orchestra as an instrument. 
«] work with my orchestra. I do not play on 
it. It is when one realizes that the men are not 

to hammer or strings to strum that great 
music comes out. For instance, all of a sudden 
there comes a beautifully slow sound from a 
darinet—and, for heaven’s sake, I let him do 
it”? Born in Hungary, Dorati conducted his 
frst concert in Budapest as far back as 1924, 
appeared frequently in the U.S.A. and finally 
took out American citizenship during the 
1939-45 war. 

asked him, as a man who had known Bartdék 
both in Hungary and in the U.S.A., whether it 
was true that Bartdék, in the “vulgar” tune of 
the “Interrupted Serenade” of the Concerto 
for Orchestra, was really parodying Shosta- 
kovich’s Seventh Symphony. It is often said so, 
but Andor Foldes (another Hungarian) had 
suggested to me that the tune was really based 
on a Hungarian popular song, while someone 
cle pointed out its resemblance to the 
“Maxim’s” song from The Merry Widow! 
Dorati told me that he had mentioned this 
very point to Bartdék himself, who hardly knew 
The Merry Widow and told him quite definitely 
that it was a parody of Shostakovich, mentioning 
the actual bars. 

With more than 120 LP’s behind him, Antal 
Dorati regards a recorded performance as 
quite different from a concert one: “A record 
is a book, a documentation, while a concert is 
something with uniqueness like having a play 
on the stage”. But if one cannot attend con- 
certs and must concentrate on records, he 
thinks it is important to listen to more than 
one interpretation. 

* * * * 

Yet I wonder whether, now that we all know 
that the usual LP is composed of a series of 
tape-joins not corresponding to any one un- 
interrupted performance, a reaction may not 
st in which will place a value on a “real’’ 
performance in spite of possible uncorrected 
errors? On World Record Club’s recent issue 
of Dvorak’s Serenade in B (Alexander Faris 
conducting the Sinfonia of London) I note on 
the sleeve: “‘At the request of the conductor, in 
order to preserve the spontaneity of this per- 
formance of the Serenade, each movement is 
here recorded as played at-a single performance. 
There has been no editing from one “take” to 
another”. 

* * * * 

Here is a book by Leonard Bernstein which 
teads as though it originated with an American 
publisher saying ‘“‘Wouldn’t it be nice to have 
abook by Leonard Bernstein!” Called The Joy 

Music, it is published in London at 25s. by 

sidenfeld & Nicolson, who have not even 

to replace the American numbers of 
recordings by British ones. The book consists 
of 41 pages of “Imaginary Conversations” — 
Tacy, witty and topical, including one called 
y don’t you run upstairs and write a nice 
win tune ?”’ three-and-a-half pages about 

the dubbing of music in film sound-tracks, and 
more than 200 pages which are reprints of Mr. 
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Bernstein’s American television talks about 
music. The actual music which would have 
been heard is replaced here by printed music- 
type. What bothers me is the improbability 
that anyone sufficiently expert to play or 
mentally hear this music would also need the 
basic “music appreciation” which the text 


purveys. 
Admittedly, Mr. Bernstein preserves a proper 
scepticism about most kinds of “‘music appre- 
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ciation” and even envisages the possibility that 
it may engender a secondary activity called 
“‘music-appreciation appreciation”! He pleases 
me by really concentrating on musical problems 
and not on pathetic or romantic biography of 
composers—lapsing only when he avers that 
“every prelude and fugue from The Welil- 
Tempered Clavier praises God”. He ranges from 
Tristan and Isolde to Sweet Sue, and he wouldn’t 
be Leonard Bernstein if he didn’t. 





NIGHTS AT THE 


ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


OVERTURES. Offenbach. La Belle Helene; Orpheus 
in Hades; The Tales of Hoffmann. Auber. The 
Bronze Horse; Fra Diavolo; Masaniello. Detroit 
yg! Orchestra cond. Paul y- Mercury 
@ MMA11099; © AMS16045 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
9s. 44d. P.T.). 


This anthology of six popular overtures should 
be a real winner for those who like to sit back 
and enjoy lightweight and tuneful music. It 
meets some g rivalry in mono, although, 
curiously, the only alternative recording of the 
Tales of Hoffman Overture seems to be that which 
forms part of the D.G.G. highlights of the 
opera, but much less in stereo, in which form 
none of the Offenbach overtures is currently 
available. But Paul Paray and the Detroit 
Orchestra are well able to stand up for them- 
selves in any company. This may not be great 
music but it is worthy, as is all good light music, 
of the best possible playing whereas in fact it is 
not infrequently fobbed off with routine per- 
formances. 

Sometimes Paray’s readings of the classics 
have disappointed, but these overtures are 
obviously very much his cup of tea. His tempi 
are well judged, he strokes the slower passages 
most affectionately and the dancing rhythms 
and clarity of articulation in the livelier parts 
are a joy to hear. The recording too is first 
class, with clean but not dry strings, mellow 
woodwind and brilliant brass, and the degree 
of resonance is just about right for my ears. 
In mono the sound is very good and in stereo, 
which has plenty of middle, it is even better. 
In short then, a record to be unhesitatingly 
recommended in both forms. 


MILITARY BANDS. Hands Across the Sea (Sousa); 
Father of Victory (Ganne); The Golden Ear (San 
Miguel); Old Comrades (Tieke); March, Op. 99 
Prokofiev); Valdres (Hanssen); Inglesina (Delle 
ase); Knightsbridge (Coates). Eastman Wind 
Ensemble cond. Frederick Fennell. Mercury @ 
MMA11078; AMS16048 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
and 9s. 43d. P.T.). Selection from “The Gondoliers” 
“The Yeomen of the Guard” (Sullivan, arr. Young). 

Band of the Royal School of Music, 

Kneller Hall cond. Lieut.-Co! David McBain. 

Col. @ SCX3285 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 
Mono: 33SX1190 (12/59). Famous Marches of 
Sousa—Stars and Stripes For Ever; The Invincible 
Eagle; High School Cadets; The Picadore; Semper 
Fidelis; 1 Capitan; Manhattan Beach; King 
Cotton; Washington Post; Liberty Bell. Band 
of the Grenadier Guards cond. Major F. J. 
Harris. Decca Ace of Clubs @ ACL1032 (12 in., 
15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). Stereo: SKL4062 (8/59). 

The only one of these records that has not 
been released previously in some form is that 
played by the Eastman Wind Ensemble. 

What a magnificent combination this is with its 

beautiful tone, fine discipline and perfect 

grading. It can thunder with any band when 
it likes, but it is its dancing delicacy in lighter 
passages that gives me the greatest joy. This 
is a very well varied selection of marches typical 
of those of several countries. Four are old 
favourites, but the other four are less familiar. 

That by Prokofiev dates from 1943 and suggests, 

perhaps, the brighter days then dawning. It 

was originally written for military band, not 
orchestra, being one of two marches that he 
so wrote. Valdres is Germanic in style, The 


Golden Ear is typically Spanish both in its dan 
and its instrumentation and the interesting 
Inglesina calls for light-fingered deftness and is 
superbly played. Using stereo equipment in 
both cases there is not a great deal of difference 
between the mono and stereo versions but what 
there is favours stereo. 

The two Sullivan selections are stereo 
versions of the mono recording which I reviewed 
in December 1959 and here the differences are 
more pronounced and obvious. There is a 
considerable sense of positioning, but what is 
much more important is the enhanced sense of 
presence and immediacy and the little extra 
fidelity of tone which is apparent equally in 
woodwind and brass and in softer as well as 
louder passages. This is undoubtedly the best 
military band record of selections from the 
Savoy operas ever to be issued. 

The Sousa selection by the Grenadier Guards’ 
Band is a mono version of the stereo recording 
which I reviewed enthusiastically in August 
1959 and it is something new in my experience 
in that, whereas the stereo issue was in the 
34s. 1}d. category, the mono release being an 
Ace of Clubs issue, sells at a guinea. The 
question as to whether the stereo version is 
worth 13s. 1$d. more inevitably arises and is not 
easy to answer. My own feeling is that without 
doubt it is, for those blessed with really high 
quality equipment, but not for those whose 
equipment is less ambitious and elaborate, 
using a cheaper pickup and smaller loud- 
speakers. 


GOLDEN CLASSICS. (a) Vesti la giubba from 
“Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo) ; (6) Variations on Themes 
from ‘‘Carmen” (Bizet-Horowitz); (c) Liebesfreud 

Kreisler) ; @ Minuet in G tar po (e) Ritual 
ire Dance from “El Amor Brujo” (Falla); (f) Blue 
Danube Waltz (Strauss); (g) Prelude to Act III of 
“Lohengrin” (Wagner); (4 lonaisein A flat major, 
Op. 53, No. 6 eg 4) Ave Maria (Schubert); 
G) Hora Staccato (Dinicu); (&) Prelude in C sharp 
minor (Rachmaninov). Performances by Caruso (a 
Horowitz (b), Kreisler (c), Paderewski { } 
Rubinstein (¢), Stokowski and the Philadel: 
estra and the N.B.C. Sym- 
c ), Iturbi (h), Marian 
Anderson (i), Heifetz (7), and Rachmaninov (&). 
R.C.A. @ RB16207 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 43d. 


P.T.). 

This dubbing of performances by eleven 
great artists, some now dead, some still with us 
but inactive, and some still active, is full of 
interest, musical as well as historical. It also 
reveals advances made in recording over a 
considerable period, although it is not always 
the oldest recordings that come off the worst 
technically. The dubbing, by the way, is well 
done. 

In the main the pieces chosen reflect very 
well the varying styles of those who sing and 
play them. Taking the singers first, Caruso’s 
“Vesti la giubba” is too well-known for any 
comment to be necessary, but the sheer sensuous 
beauty of Marian Anderson’s voice and her 
sincerity of purpose in Ave Maria are less familiar 
to the present generation. Of the two con- 
ductors Toscanini’s Prelude to Act III of 
Lohengrin is brimful of life and muscular 
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strength (it is the later of his two recordings). 
Stokowski’s Blue Danube is truncated but is 
probably the best of his Johann Strauss arrange- 
ments and performances but even so does not 
reveal him at his best. 

But it is the instrumental soloists who intrigue 
me most. They have not fared so well as 
singers in the various historical series. Kreisler 
is quite inimitable in his own Liebesfreud and 
those hearing him for the first time here will 
understand how he was able to spellbind us ali 
even in a concert devoted mainly to sweetmeats 
like this. Heifetz too is unapproachable in the 
fieriness of his Hora Staccato of which, it will be 
remembered, he was the original arranger for 
violin. Paderewski plays his famous Minuet in 
patrician style but with great affection and 
Rachmaninov in his notorious Prelude in 
C sharp minor (which he ultimately came to 
loathe) shows both how much better a com- 
position it is than is generally conceded and 
why many of us regarded him as the greatest 
pianist of his time. Horowitz’s technique in 
his own Variations on Themes from Carmen is 
dazzling, as is that of Rubinstein in the Ritual 
Fire Dance, which is of greater musical interest, 
but I have heard many performances of 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat which please me 
better than that by Iturbi. 

This is a record that will recall many happy 
memories to the older generation and may 
perhaps convey to those who never heard some 
of these giants in the flesh, something of the 
different qualities which their fathers admired. 


RECORDS FOR CHILDREN. Ten Nursery Rhymes; 
First, Second and Third Sets. Neil Lees (piano), 
Stephen S. Moore(percussion). Paxton @E7 P301-2-3 
(7 in., 10s. 6d. plus 3s. 5d. P.T. each). Motor Racing 
with Stirling Moss; The Game of Tennis; The 
Game of Cricket. H.M.V. @ 7EG8583-4-5 (7 in., 
8s. plus 2s. 7$d. P.T. each), Nursery Rhymes, Nos. 1 
and 2. Auntie Janet and the Nurseryland Band. 
cua ® SBF271 and 272 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus Is. 
84d. P.T.) 


The first three of these records are designed 
for young children. Each contains ten Nursery 
Rhyme tunes, many well known and others 
less so, played at carefully chosen tempi on the 
piano by Neil Lees with tapping and tinkling 
percussion accompaniment by Stephen S. 
Moore. The percussion could, with advantage, 
have been recorded a little more prominently. 
These are admirable for use both at home and 
at school, to lead percussion bands and to 
accompany solo or choral singing in the absence 
of a competent pianist. For the latter purpose 
it would surely have been far better to have 
printed the words of the rhymes on the backs 
of the sleeves instead of using the space to 
advertise other records. A small but important 
practical point is that the dividing bands are 
sufficiently wide to enabie all but the clumsiest 
of fingers to select without difficulty any item 
desired. 

The second group of three records are aimed 
at older children. In the first Lord Aberdare 
interviews Stirling Moss and his manager, 
chief mechanic, the Clerk of the Course, Pit 
Marshal, Scrutineer and Flag Marshal, and 
included is a pit stop during the 45 seconds of 
which two wheels are changed and Stirling’s 
car is refuelled. In the second Lord Aberdare, 
with his young sons Alastair and Jamie, inter- 
views and questions Neale Fraser, Lew Hoad, 
Harry Hopman, the great coach, Barry Mackay 
and Bill Holmes who discuss the basic strokes 
of tennis, using a match in progress on the 
centre court at Wimbledon to emphasise and 
illustrate points, and join in a general discussion 
of the rules and tactics of the game. In the 
third record Lord Aberdare, again accompanied 
by his sons, interviews Peter May, Colin 
Cowdray, Godfrey Evans and Keith Miller 
about batting, fielding, wicket-keeping and 
bowling. A commentary on a match at Lord’s 
ais also included. 

The Stirling Moss record would be the best 
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but for the fact that Martin Johnson, who is 
in charge of sound effects is a bit too enthu- 
siastic with the result that the background of 
roaring engines and screeching tyres is over- 
prominent in some places, almost drowning the 
voices. The least effective is the record dealing 
with cricket in which one and all completely 
fail to give any impression of spontaneity. 
Everyone sounds to be reading with meticulous 
care a script prepared by someone else. In this 
respect the tennis record is a great deal better. 

With the two singles in the Philips Musical 
Gems series (not a very appropriate name this 
time) we return to nursery rhymes and I do 
not like these as well as those already discussed, 
chiefly because whether she sings them or 
recites them to a musical background Auntie 
Janet is rather too slow and deliberate, although 
this has the advantage, of course, of ensuring 
the clarity of the words. Nor do I think it a 
good thing to have imitated a child’s voice, as 
in Mary had a little lamb. 


TALKING BOOKS. Singing Games and Nursery 
Rhymes. Loobv Loo; The Farmer’s in his Dell; 
In and out the Dusty Bluebells; The Grand Old 
Duke of York; Oranges and Lemons (1001/U); Gee 
up Neddy; Here we go round the Mulberry Bush; 
Ring a ring of Roses; Pat-a-Cake; Did you ever 
see a Lassie (1002/U); Twinkle Twinkle little Star; 
Hickory Dickory Dock; Mary, Mary quite Contrary; 
Ride-a-Cock-Horse; Goosey Gander (1003/U); 
Lucy Lockett; If I had a Donkey; I had a little 
Nut Tree; Dance to your Daddy; Rock-a-Bye 
Baby (1004/U). All sung by Marjorie Westbury. 
The Story of Jesus. Nativity; Ministry; Passion. 
Read by John Betjeman (2/1005/26). Bird Song. 
Recorded and introduced by Ludwig Koch 
(2/1351/26). Instruments of the Orchestra. 
Percussion; Woodwind; Brass; Strings and Harp; 
Full Orchestra introduced and conducted by Dr. 
Percy Young. (2/1352/26). Ballads of Britain. 
Bargeman’s ABC; Poor Old Horse; Captain Kidd; 
Windy Old Weather; Johnny Todd; Home’ard 
Bound. Sung by Bob Roberts (2/1501/26); Kissin’s 
nae sin; Love is teasin’; Twa heids; Auchter- 
muchty; Collier Laddie; Rovin’ Ploughboy. Sung 
by Isabel Sutherland and Jimmie MacGregor 
(2/1502/26). The Talking Book Company in asso- 
ciation with Methuen & Co. Ltd. Each Talking Book 
comprises one 7-in. disc in wallet with illustrated 
booklet. Price 7s. 6d. each for 1000/U series records 
above, 8s. 6d. each for remainder, both prices 
inclusive of Purchase Tax. Talking Book Co. Ltd., 
37 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Styling is even more important for children 
than it is for adults. These volumes are attract- 
ively produced in gaily-coloured and appro- 
priately decorated bookwise covers with 12, and 
in one case 16, pages of printed and illustrated 
text and the record, housed in a pocket inside 
the front cover, is protected by a polythene 
envelope. The print is easy to read and the 
illustrations, which are coloured, are attractive 
in a modern style. The records, by the way, 
play at 33} r.p.m., not 45 r.p.m. as is more 
usual with seven-inch discs. 

The recording is of substantially better 
quality than in some of the first releases in this 
series which I heard six months or so ago. but 
there is still a tendency towards harshness if the 
volume is turned up high enough to be adequate 
in, say, a schoolroom. Also a little more care is 
desirable in the pressing to ensure that the 
spindle holes are absolutely central. Some of 
the copies I have are slightly off centre, although 
not enough to be distressing aurally. 

Although directed primarily at children 
there are at least two of these volumes calculated 
to appeal to adults also. They are “‘Instruments 
of the Orchestra” and “Bird Song”. Dr. 
Young has no need to describe the appearance 
of the instruments, as this is adequately covered 
in the text, and starts straight away with their 
sound, going through them family by family 
with characteristic solos from each, and then 
the family all playing together and finishing 
with a grand finale in which all families join 
together in his own lively arrangement of What 
shall we do with the drunken sailor. This is both 
cheaper and better than the similar recording 
on two H.M.V. plum label 78s released before 
the war. 
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Ludwig Koch has probably recorded mop 
bird voices than everyone else put together ang 
here we have some that have not been 
before. It is the first in what eventually is tp, 
a comprehensive series and deals with sever 
varieties of sparrows, the rook, carrion ¢npy 
and raven, and starling, blackbird, song- 
and mistlethrush, the latter realistically recorded 
during a thunderstorm. It was this bin, 
habit of singing in these adverse condition 
that gave it its popular name of stormcock, 

“Kissin’s nae sin” contains five other Scottish 
love or bothy songs as well as that which gj 
its name to the volume. Isabel Sutherland and 
Jimmie MacGregor sing them with appropriate 
simplicity and with equally simple accompanj. 
ments. Both artists will be familiar to Many 
readers by their appearances on TV and Radi 
in similar songs. There is an occasional 
to Mr. MacGregor’s voice which is, | 
due to over-nearness to the microphone. 

Equally simple and forthright is the sing; 
of the six songs in the first volume of “Ballads 
of Britain”’, all of which are songs of the ge, 
In addition to being a great collector and gj 
of sea songs and ballads Bob Roberts ig the 
skipper of the only remaining sailing 
which still sails around the coasts of Britain, 

“The Story of Jesus” is a very neat and 
flowing compilation by Guy Brenton of extract 
from the Authorised Version of the Bible. John 
Betjeman reads the script with absolute 
sincerity and conviction and that he sounds to 
be hurrying a little may well be due to anxiety 
as to whether he will manage to get it all in the 
space. Hurried or not the words are beautifully 
clear. 

The two volumes of “Singing Games” and 
two volumes of “Nursery Rhymes” sung and 
read by Marjorie Westbury gain greatly over 
many similar records of the past by the plentiful 
room for the printing of the words and instru. 
tions and the lively illustrations. These are 
very cheap buys. 

I do not see any great advantages in this way 
of issuing the two records of Scottish and Sea 
Songs respectively, but the text and illustrations 
most certainly increase the interest and value 
of the others and I look forward in particular to 
further volumes by Ludwig Koch and his 
colleagues. Although playing at 33} instead of 
45 r.p.m. the playing time is no more than that 
of the conventional EP. Some sides are as short 
as five minutes or so, but at the price they are 
very good value for money. 


FOLK MUSIC. Rumanian Folk Songs and Dances, 
Orchestra Lautaru Barbu. Artia @ ALPI06, 
Vol. 2 (12in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). This is Hungary, 
Parliament @ PLP125 (12 in., 16s. 114d. plus 6s. 644. 


PT.) 
MUSIC FROM RUSSIA. The Red Ar~w Marches in 


Hi-Fi. The Alexandrov Song ~*d Dance 
Ensemble. Artia @ ALP113 (12in.,. ¢. ;'us9s.0d. 
P.T.). Abendglocken; Schwarze Au, Grunes 


Gras und Kalinka; Lezginka. The Serge Jaroff 
Don Cossack Choir. DGG @ EPL30209 (7 in, 
9s. 3d. plus 3s. 0$d. P.T.). 

The first of these records is very interesting 
indeed, among other things for the introduction 
of unfamiliar instruments. A “Lautaru” is an 
orchestra composed of the usual strings with a 
certain amount of normal woodwind and bras 
and also a number of native instruments, a 
required. The virtuosity of some of the players 
of shawms, nais and other unfamiliar instr- 
ments is quite remarkable. 

Jocul din Buzau introduces shawms, They 
belong to the oboe family but have somewhat 
of a fluty tone and are said to go back to 
days of the old testament. Catalina is a solo for the 
torogoata a rudimentary form of the clarinet 
family. Cintecul de pe Mures is a lively love song 
from Transylvania, the word ‘cintecul’ d 
from the same root as our canticle and 
the ‘Mures’ being the River Muresh, Its 
attractively sung. Joc de dai din Banat, or “Dance 
for two from Banat”, is a sprightly dance m 
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RECORDS LIMITED STANHOPE HOUSE 








HAYDN 


Symphony No, 92 in G (Oxford) 
The Cleveland Orchestra conducted by George Szell 
Symphony No. 101 in D (Clock) 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducied by Eugene Ormandy 
GBL 5521 


HEART OF THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


*Mendelssohn: Concerto in E minor, Op. 64 
*Bruch: Concerto No. 1 in G minor, Op. 26 
tBeethoven: Concerto in D, Op. 61 
tPaganini: Concerto No. 1 in D, Op. 6 
tBrahms: Concerto in D, Op. 77 
*Tchaikovsky: Concerto in D, Op. 35 
Zino Francescatti (violin) 
*New York Philharmonic 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos 
TtThe Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy 


GBL 5534 
BRAHMS 
Symphony No.1 in C minor, Op. 68 
The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem van Otterloo GBL 5536 


PUCCINI 


Scenes from Tosca: 

Recondita armonia (Act 1) 

Mario! Mario! ... Non la sospiri . .. Qual’occhio al mondo (Act 1) 
Tosca? Che non mi veda (Act 1) 

Ah! Mario! Mario ...La povera mia cena... Mi dicon venal... 
Vissi d’arte (Act 2) 

E lucevan le stelle... Ah! Franchigia... A Floria Tosca 

O doici mani... Amaro sol per te (Act 3) 

Luisa Malagrida (soprano) Carlo Franzini (tenor) 

Antonio Salsedo (baritone) 

Orchestra Antonio Guarnieri di Milano 


conducted by Arrigo Guarnieri GBL 5537 


THE FINEST VALUE EVER RECORDED 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony No. 4in F minor, Op. 36 
The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by Willem van Otterloo GBL 5538 


BERLIOZ 


The Trojans: Trojan March 

The Damnation of Faust, Op. 24: 

Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps; 

Dance of the Sylphs; Hungarian March 
Overtures: 

Roman Carnival, Op. 9; Benvenuto Cellini, Op. 23 
Romeo and Juliet—Dramatic Symphony, Op. 17: 
Roméo seul—Tristesse—Grande féte chez Capulet 
The Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris, 


conducted by Willem van Otterloo GBL 5542 


SCHUBERT 

Quintet in A for piano and strings, Op. 114 (The Trout) 
Alice Heksch (piano) Nap de Klijn (violin) 

Paul Godwin (viola) Lion Groen (bass) 


Carel van Leeuwen Boomkamp ('cello) GBL 5543 


JOHANN STRAUSS 


Waltzes: 

Vienna Blood, Op. 354; The Blue Danube, Op. 314 

Tales from the Vienna Woods, Op. 325 (with original zither solo) 
Voices of Spring, Op. 410 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Rudolf Moralt GBL 5549 


* STANHOPE PLACE-+-LONOON W.2 
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Technical Adviser 
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Editor 
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MODEL HLF. |016 


10” P.M. Unit, 16,000 gauss magnet. Die- 
cast chassis and universal impedance 
speech coil providing instantaneous match- 
ing at 3, 7-5 and 15 ohms. Handling 
capacity, 10 watts. Frequency response, 
30 c.p.s. to 15,000 c.p.s. 
Bass resonance, 35 c.p.s. 

Price £7.12.3 (inc. P.T.) 


lentorian 


The range of Stentorian loudspeakers incorporating the patented cambric cone 
was developed to provide reproduction that takes full advantage of the television and 
V.H.F. sound transmission and high fidelity recordings now available. 


DONALD ALDOUS 


Technical Editor 
‘Gramophone 
Record Review’ 


SHOW 


H.F.1216 12” full range Unit 
This 12” P.M. Unit fitted 
with a highly efficient mag- 
net assembly having a flux 
density of 16,000 gauss on a 
14 inch diameter pole. 

Bass resonance 37 c.p.s. 


Handling capacity 15 watts 
in bass reflex cabinet. 
Frequency response, 20 
c.p.s. to 16,000 c.p.s. 


Price £15 





WA7 


MODEL H.F.1012 

10” Die-cast Unit, incorpor- 
ating 12,000 gauss magnet. 
Fitted with cambric cone 
and universal impedance 
speech coil providing in- 
stantaneous matching at 3 
7-5 and 15 ohms. 

Handling capacity 10 watts. 
Frequency response, 30 
c.p.s. to 14,000 c.p.s. 

Bass resonance 35 c.p.s. 


Price £4.15.0 (inc. P.T.) 


WHITELEY 
MANSFIELD . 


MODEL H.F.816 


8” P.M. Unit, 16,000 gauss 
magnet. Fitted with cambric 
cone, die-cast chassis and 
universal impedance speech 
coil providing instantaneous 
matching at 3, 7-5 and I5 
ohms. 

Handling capacity 6 watts. 
Frequency response, 50 
¢.p.s. to 15,000 c.p.s. 

Bass resonance, 63 c.p.s. 


Price £6.10.6 (inc. P.T.) 


ELECTRICAL RADIO CO. LTD. 


Telephone: MANSFIELD 1762-5 


NOTTS 


T.10 Tweeter Unit 
Speech coil impedance 15 
ohms. 
Response: 
2,000/ 15,000 c.p.s. 
Flux density: 14,000 gauss. 
Power handling capacity: 
5 watts. 
Dispersion angle: 90° 
Price £4.4.0 
T.12 Tweeter Unit 
Price £12.12.0 





T.359 Cone Tweeter Unit 
Frequency response: 
3,000 c.p.s. to 15,000 c.p.s. 
Overall size: 
34” dia. x 2” deep. 

Voice coil impedance: 

15 ohms or 5 ohms. 
Power handling capacity: 
15 watts when used witha 
3,000 c.p.s. crossover. 

Price 33/3 (inc. P.T.) 
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‘ole time. Cimpoi means whistle and exploits 
the capacity of the violin to imitate whistling 
whooping sounds. Cintec de Dragoste and 
Sara, which share the same band are a love 
followed by a brilliant dance of the hora 
(made familiar to us in Hora Staccato). 
Here the nai (akin to Pan’s flute) is employed 
effectively. Jocul de la Cosereni comes from 
Wallachia and is played by a normal clarinet. 
Hora de la Naipu introduces yet another native 
instrument in the Kobsa, a stringed instrument 
with a curved neck somewhat like a lute and 
which, except in the hands of experts, is, the 
deeve note tells us, only used for accompanying 
gongs. It is brilliantly played here. Floricica 
Macului (The Poppy) is a song about a village 
“Don Juan” and the final Joc de Licurici admir- 
ably suggests the darting and swirling flight of 
the fireflies after which it is named. Recording 
is very good, and as I have already suggested 
both the orchestra and the soloists are highly 
virtuosic. 

“This is Hungary’’, described as “‘authentic 
Hungarian folk songs and dances” is much 
more conventional. It consists of rhapsodical 

music played by a typical orchestra 
led by a brilliant violinist, neither of which is 
named on either sleeve or label. As usual 
much of the music is in part familiar by its use 
by Liszt and others. Playing and recording 
are both very good but there is little to dis- 
tinguish it from other similar records, although 
the price is a good deal lower than many of 
them. 

The Alexandrov Song and Dance Ensemble, 
founded in 1928 on a very small scale, now 
consists of more than three hundred members. 
It is a fine toned and well disciplined body but 
here succeeds often in giving an air of singing 
impromptu for the sheer enjoyment of it (or 
to keep up the spirits and revitalise flagging 
footsteps which are frequent reasons for soldiers 
bursting into song). This is an interesting 
collection of Russian marching and patriotic 
songs, most of which will be unfamiliar to the 
vast majority of listeners. 

The Don Cossack EP comes from DG17067 
which I reviewed in September 1956 and the 
first and third items of which, in stereo EP 
form, were reviewed in November 1959. This 
much smaller choir is quite unique in its 
mixture of suavity and savagery, and all that 
lies between. 

* * * * 


‘ 


Decca’s transfer from their ordinary list 
to the Ace of Clubs label of a selection from 
Merrie England coupled with the Henry VIII 
and Nell Gwynne dances is probably in antici- 
pation of the opening of Dennis Arundel’s new 
production of the former, already heard in 
Oxford, Southsea and Bristol, at Sadler’s Wells 
later this month (@ ACLI1C33). Derivative as 
much of the music is and despite its tendency 
towards sameness it is very delightful if not 
heard too often and not administered in too 
large doses. Victor Olof and the New 
Symphony Orchestra give very good per- 
formances throughout, and the soloists in 
Merrie England, Patricia Baird, Marjorie 
Thomas, Alexander Young and John Cameron, 
are excellent. As the recording wears very 
well indeed this record is now a bargain. 

_ Another similar transfer to a cheaper label 
is “Romantic Orchestral Music” played by the 
National Radio Orchestra under 

Franz André. Hitherto available on Tele- 
funken LGX66069 at 38s. I$d. it is now 
reissued on © GMA2I1 at 26s. 23d. The 
Programme consists of Borodin’s In the Steppes 
¢ Cave! Asia, Glazunov’s Valse de Concert 
lo. 1 in D, the Dance of the Hours from 
Ponchielli’s Za Gioconda, the Waltz from 
’s Faust, Delibes’s Naila Waltz, the 

i March from Meyerbeer’s Le 
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Prophéte, the Wedding March from Mendels- 
sohn’s 7 Night’s Dream and Liadov’s 
Enchanted Lake. When I reviewed the original 
issue in August, 1957, I described the per- 
formances as bright and suave as occasion 
demands and the recording as crisp and full- 
toned. This record too can now be regarded 
as in the bargain class for those who like a 
ready-made, agreeably mixed programme. 

The fine recording by Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra of Grofé’s Grand 
Canyon Suite which I reviewed in mono in May 
1960 is now released in stereo on Philips 
SABL106, and sounds even better. As previous 
recordings have demonstrated, this music 
reveals the virtues of stereo very readily. With 
so many cheaper labels available today we 
tend to look at prices and values more carefully 
and 39s. 9d. seems a lot of money for this suite 
alone, even in stereo, however finely played and 
recorded. I myself would prefer I think, on 
the score of price, one of the excellent records 
by either Slatkin or Hanson, in both of which 
the Grand Canyon Suite is coupled with the 
Mississippi Suite and both of which are available 
in stereo, although there may be a few insigni- 
ficant cuts. Two movements—On the Trail 
and Painted Desert—are also offered in EP 
form, on © ABE10253 and © SABE2006. 

Highlights from Decca’s most recent com- 
plete recording by the D’Oyly Carte Compan 
of Pirates of Penzance on a ten-inch LP will be 
welcomed by many (@ BR3056). Rehearing 
his songs again reminds me that I always 
thought that the Major-General was Peter 
Pratt’s best role, as I thought Martyn Greene 
at his best as the Lord Chancellor, and in the 
days of my youth Sir Henry Lytton supreme as 
Jack Point. Gilbert and Sullivan are offered 
in EP form with extracts from the second act 
of Mikado (H.M.V. © 7ER5177 and © 
RES4276). These are taken from the complete 
recordings with Sir Malcolm Sargent con- 
ducting, which were reviewed in December 
1957 (mono) and October 1958 (stereo). The 
fine musicianly qualities and excellent singing 
will appeal to all who value these above mere 
tradition. There is in the stereo no atiempt to 
suggest movement but there is a considerable 
degree of positioning and the all-over tone is a 
shade fuller than in the mono version. 

Amy Woodforde-Finden’s Four Indian Love 
Lyrics—Temple Bells, Less than the Dust, Kasmiri 
Song and Till I Wake—once in the repertoire of 
all baritones, professional and amateur alike, 
have been regarded as outmoded in recent 
years. A rehearing when sung as well as 
Dennis Noble sings them on Argo @ EAF5 
makes one realise that they are worth reviving. 
Like much other minor music they have 
suffered more from overpopularity and debase- 
ment than anything else. I fancy that others 
who have not heard them for a long time may 
react as favourably as I have done, possibly to 
their surprise. 

Another very attractive EP contains four 
songs from musicals and films sweetly sung by 
Adéle Leigh with first rate orches 
accompaniments conducted by Emanuel Young 
and Wally Stott, respectively. They are “‘Vilja” 
from The Merry Widow, “One day when we 
were young” from The Great Waltz, “Something 
wonderful” from The King and I and “One 
Kiss” from The New Moon (Philips © BBE12379, 
© SBBE9013). One of Miss Leigh’s great 
virtues is the perfect clarity of her words. The 
recording is good in both forms, with that now 
expected extra bit of body in stereo. 

Coming now to orchestral EPs I predict a 
big sale for Envoy’s “Popgoes the Opera” on 
@ EVP107: @ EVS707. D’Artega is one of 
America’s most successful arrangers and has 
conducted most of their great symphony 
orchestras. Here he conducts the Delysé 
London in four gay, light-hearted 
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and novel free arrangements—from Traviata, 
Rigoletto, La Gioconda (‘‘Polka of the Hours” this 
one is called) and Carmen. These will certainly 
entertain the low-brows and may well tickle the 
sense of humour of highbrows in their lighter 
moments. Both playing and recording are of 
excellent quality. 

“Pieces of Eight” is the name chosen by Pye 
for a new-priced EP, selling at 8s. each including 
tax. The first to come my way (@ PEP102) 
contains the Lionel Monckton band from the 
LP “Edwardian Favourites’ (CML33003) 
played by the Pro Arte Orchestra conducted 
by Stanford Robinson and reviewed in this 
column in June 1959. It is, I think, the best 
of the four bands on the original LP and con- 
jures up many memories of some of the great 
successes of the Gaiety and Daly’s theatres of 
fifty or so years ago. 

Suppé’s Poet and Peasant and Light Cavalry 
overtures are coupled on Philips @ ABE10173 
in good sound performances by the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Walter. They may not be the very best 
performances available but can safely be recom- 
mended to those who happen to want these 
two coupled on one disc and without the 
addition of unwanted works as so often is the 
case in LP programmes. 

There seems to be a boom in Scottish 
Country Dancing and the supply of records to 
meet it is unusually generous this month with 
four EPs from Bobby Macleod’s Band and 
one from Ian Powrie’s Band, all on the 
Beltona label. I was kindly but firmly taken 
to task recently by a Canadian reader for not 
giving all the titles on such records. One tends 
to overlook at times the fact that some readers 
have to order many of their records by post and 
await their arrival from England. Both these 
bands are deservedly famous in their specialised 
field and these new records (all mono) are the 
equal of their predecessors in every way and 
experts confirm that the tempi are just right. 
I myself have a slight preference for the sound 
of the Powrie band. The titles are: Bobby 
Macleod’s Band—The Burning of Paddy's 
Breeches, Cadgers on the Canongate, Hamilton 
House, Flowers of Edinburgh (SEP21) ; Corn Riggs, 
The Gatherings and Marches in 2/4 and 6/8 time 
(SEP22); Dunoon Barn Dance, Dumbarton Drums, 
Bonnie Dundee, The Glasgow Highlanders (SEP 15); 
The Gay Gordons, Mrs. MacLeod’s Reel, Eve 
Threestep, Reel of the 5ist (SEPI6). Ian 
Powrie’s Band—The Call of the Pipes, Royal 
Scots Polka, Mrs. Hepburn Belches of Invermay, 
Dunoon Barn Dance. 


In October, 1956, I reviewed a LP made by 
the Pipes and Drums of the Scots Guards 
Training Battalion and containing 18 titles 
on 9 tracks. Seventeen of the titles on 8 tracks 
are now very successfully dubbed on to two EPs, 
Beltona @ SEPI and 2. 

Other mono records with a Scottish flavour 
come from Philips on “Memories of Scotland”, 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3, all sung by Father Sydney 
MacEwazn, the first two with orchestral accom- 
paniments directed by Jonathan Gregory and 
the third with piano and harp accompaniments 
by Kitty O’Callaghan and Maria Korchinska 
respectively. Which of the titles are completely 
new issues and which have been released 
previously in some other form I am unable to 
say with certainty but some at any rate come 
from earlier LPs and others have been released 
as singles in the SBF series. Father MacEwan 
is one of the most universally popular singers 
recording today, due, I think, not only to the 
clarity of his voice, excellent sense of style and 
impeccable diction but also to the fact that he 
usually succeeds in projecting something of his 
personality through the loudspeaker. The 
titles are: Vol. 1, Scotland the Brave, Loch 
Lomond, When the kye came home, Road to the Isles 
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and Misty Islands of the Highlands (ABE10143) ; 
Vol. 2, Johnnie Cope, Tog Orm, Bonnie Stratheyre, 
Land of my Heart and Ho-Ro, My Nut-Brown 
Maiden (ABE10144); Vol. 3, Turn Ye to Me, 
Afton Water, Island Shieling Song, The Bonnie 
Earl of Murray and Mary Shaw (ABE10145). 

A further record from Father MacEwan 
combines songs of Scotland and Ireland. Two 
of them—Afton Water and The Island Shieling 
Song are duplicated on ABE10145 above. The 
others are The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls, 
The Foggy Dew, Down by the Sally Gardens and 
The Young May Moon. But for Irish songs give 
me the earthier art of my old friend Richard 
Hayward whose “This is Ireland, No. 2” is a 
little gem of Ulster songs. They are not the 
rollicking kind of songs that Mr. Hayward often 
sings but sentimental, the sentiment, however, 
varying from one to another. He is equally happy 
however, in this mood and has the benefit of 
some very “natural” recording. Two of the 
songs have orchestral accompaniments directed 
by Johnny Gregory and the other two are 
accompanied on the harp by the singer him- 
self, who is an accomplished harpist as well 
as singer. The titles are: Nora Lee, The 
Mutton Burn Stream (both by Mr. Hayward). 
The Comber Ballad and The Famine Song (Fontana 
@ TFE17269). 

“The Twelfth of July Parade” is a jolly 
selection of Ulster songs and ballads played in 
lively style by the Boyne Flute Band and well 
recorded on Fontana © TFE17287. 

The supply of good music for brass bands is 
so very restricted that arrangers must con- 
tinually search for likely material for trans- 
cription. One of the happiest choices I have 
heard for a long time is the ““Duo and Galop” 
from Bizet’s Jeux d’Enfants of which Mr. Rayner 
has made a very sensitive arrangement. It is 
very well played indeed by the Black Dyke 
Mills Band under Major G. H. Willcocks, 
as are its couplings, ““Brahms on Brass” (some 
well-known melodies of Brahms) and a lively 
jeu d’esprit called Off we go in which the band 
is conducted by Jack Emmott (Paxton © 
PEP112). Other new brass band releases are 
four marches—Liberty Bell, Washington Greys, 
Washington Post and Royal Standard—played by 
Munn Felton’s Band with Harry 
Mortimer conducting the first and third and 
Stanley H. Boddington the other two on Col. 
@ SEG8010; © ESG7810). These are taken 
from an LP which I reviewed in June, 1956, and 
are now also released in stereo. The advantages 
of stereo are very easy indeed to detect in the 
richer tone and the wide spread which gives a 
very attractive realism; not of the band being 
in the same room, that would be unbearable, 
but just outside the window. 

New mono releases in the Philips Musical 
Gems and the Fontana Classical Cameo series 
of 45 singles include well played but truncated 
versions of four Strauss waltzes—Blue Danube 
and Emperor played by the Vienna Radio 
Orchestra under Max Giinther and the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra under Max 
Schiénherr respectively (SBF243) and Voices 
of Spring and Wine, Women and Song played by 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra under 
Paul Walter (EFF529); Sousa’s Stars and 
Stripes and Semper Fidelis virtuosically played 
by the Concertgebouw Orchestra under the 
late Eduard van Beinum (SBF182); brilliant 
performances of Paganini’s Moto Perpetuo and 
Strauss’s Thunder and Lightning Polka by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Or- 
mandy (SBF267): and the excellent Central 
Band of the Royal Australian Air Force 
directed by Squadron Leader L. H. Hicks 
in the National Anthems of France, Germany, 
Holland and Belgium (EFF527). and of the 
U.S.A., Israel and the U.S.S.R (EFF540). 

Three Parlophone 45 singles offer country or 
old style dances. Ian Powrie’s Band, already 
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referred to above in an EP, contributes Cale- 
donian Country Dance and Johnny McGill Jig on 
45-R4659. The other two bands are of similar 
composition and led by accordions. That of 

drew Rankin plays Highland Wedding and 
Angus MacLeod (45-R4661) and that of Lindsay 
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Ross plays a lively Barn Dance and The Bord 
Polka, the first few bars of the latter remind; 
me greatly of a ribald song of my youth which 
started “I’ve lost the buttons off my trousery” 
(45-R4660). All these singles are in mono 
only, of course. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE 


POP SINGLES 


Continental songs continue to top the hit 
parades, or at least feature in the élite of that 
concourse, and Love Is Like A Violin is one of 
the latest (another is Tintarella di Luna, of which 
I have yet to hear a really good record). The 
violin song is French, but it sounds well in 
English sung by Ken Dodd (Decca F11248), 
whose sympathetic voice is rather overshadowed 
by the accompaniment. His other number, 
The Treasure In My Heart, is even better. When 
played on a violin, though, this new French 
composition is just another bit of teashop music, 
and so is its backing, Romantica (Max Jaffa, 
Col. DB4474). Another song of hit-parade 
status is Banjo Boy, an obvious melody with a 
cheery lyric of ye olde type, vintage 1930, the 
tune suggesting Under the Double Eagle, which 
is even older. I think the London recording 
(HL-R9143) by Richard Wolfe and his 
Orchestra is as good as any, though the backing, 
full of mushy saxes and electronic gadgets, is 
not very interesting (Viola). 

The big sound is faithfully captured by 
Frank Cordell and his Orchestra on H.M.V. 
POP755 in Mr. Lucky, a good instrumental 
number composed by Henry Mancini, who 
conducts it himself on R.C.A. RCAII91. 
The British version is more elaborate than the 
American, the latter involving the use of 
electric organ. The R.C.A. is backed by a 
superb bit of rather chilling, eerie mood music 
called Floating Pad, the H.M.V. by a com- 
pletely innocuous and unexciting romance 
called For Those Who Love. The small sound, 
as it might be described, is represented by Dick 
Katz (Top Rank JAR379) and Pepe Jara- 
millo (Parlo. R4666). Both play piano, Katz 
in a dreadfully dull Surrey With The Fringe On 
Top paired with a _ cooing-chorus-infested 
Dreamride, a pleasant piano ramble, and Jara- 
millo in two Latin-American styled numbers, 
Ring Ding (composed by our own Steve Race) 
and Fruit Salad. Both are accompanied by the 
sort of noise that always reminds me of cutlery 
in a dining-car on an express train. 

Best of the instrumentals by far is a good 
rocking Wimoweh, by the Harry Robinson 
String Sound on Top Rank JAR325, on which 
the strings are not as evident as the rhythm and 
brass to begin with, but the whole thing is an 
invigorating experience. The Skirl, on the 
other side, is Latin, not at all Scottish, and it 
too is quite good fun. 

It’s good to find cheery songs such as Banjo 
Boy reaching the top bracket of popularity, and 
Happy-Go-Lucky Me is another of these, especially 
when given the 1928 banjo-and-tuba treatment 
as Frank Ifield’s is on Col. DB4464. The 
reverse is Unchained Melody, with a modern beat 
accompaniment. I think the title Pink Pole- 
moniums (evidently some sort of flowers) will 
militate against its ever being a great hit, but I 
liked the hearty but tasteful singing of the 
Mitch Miller in this and Silly Little Tune 
on Philips PB1033, and though very different, 
the Knightsbridge Chorale (Top Rank 
JAR398) deal very acceptably with Moonlight 





In Vermont, though their other number, Male 
Mine Mink, consists of scat-vocal work th 
out, apart from the title, with peculiar result, 

The songs—Ail Is Well and Starbright—appeal 
to me more than the singer—Johnny Mathis 
—on Fontana H254, for his delivery is always 
rather ingratiating; the masculine tones of 
Marke Anthony on Decca F11242 could, | 
feel, make him a fine singer if properly trained, 
though I think a better pseudonym might haye 
been found. John Gary (Top Rank JAR392) 
sounds a little like the early Bing, especially in 
Ever Since I Met Lucy. His other song, Littl 
Things Mean A Lot, is more suited to a girl 
singer, such as Kitty Kallen who first intr. 
duced it seven years ago. She too has a new 
record, Philips PB1028, on which Make Loy 
To Me is revived, and more pleasingly, Heanen 
Help Me on the other side. 

The man who has always sounded like Bi 
Michael Holliday, comes up on Col. DEA 
with a happy-ending heart-rending ballad of 
Little Boy Lost that sounds even more effective 
than when sung by its composer, J 
Ashcroft, the Australian artist, on H.MYV, 
POP759. Mike MHolliday’s other number, 
One-Finger Symphony, is so absolutely right for 
him, and I thoroughly enjoyed the revere 
of the Ashcroft record, My Love Is A River, 
tenderly sung as it should be. 

Pat Boone has a pair of contrasting numbers 
on London HL-D9138, a disappointing rocker 
called Walkin’ The Floor Over You, and a piece 
of quite charmingly tender advice to a seven- 
teenager, Spring Rain. I wouldn’t go so far as 
to say that tears make a girl look more beautiful 
like spring rain does the flowers, as Mr. Boone 
seems to infer, but maybe I’m getting old, 

The girls themselves are best represented by 
Jo Stafford, who puts over the old idea ina 
neat new way in Indoor Sport (Philips PB1034), 
and Anglo-Chinese acress Jacqui Chan, who 
demonstrates no vocal ability but great charm 
on Pye N15273 in But No One Knows, complete 
with Oriental gongs and voices backing her up, 
and a masterpiece of understated cuteness in 
Gentleman, Please! 


EPs and LPs 


This month I listened—I could have said 
“sat through” and implied a degree of im- 
patience—to two instrumental LPs that made 
me wonder, as I often have wondered in the 
past in different contexts what sort of people 
buy them. I refer to Chaino, of which/whom 
I know nothing (there was no informative sleeve 
to guide me) on London @ HA-D2255; 
© SAH-D6078, who recalls things like Jungle 
Fantasy in all but name, with rather raw- 
sounding flutes and all kinds of jingly percussion, 
and no melody that you’d notice, and to 
Denry, a shade more interesting musically 
with marimbas and so on, in a second volume 
of Exetica (London © HA-G2253; © SAH- 
D6076), in jungle jingles of everything from 
Ibert to Les Baxter, assisted by the members of 
local Zoological Society’s Symphony Orchestra 
(Parrot House Section principally). 
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presents superb recordings not 
previously released in the U.K. and 
some re-issues of Vox favourites: 


GBY series 


12” mono 22/6 each incl. P.T. 
12” stereo 27/6 each incl. P.T. 


including for example 


STRAUSS Waltzes 
GBY 26.000 
STGBY 426,030 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 9 
GBY 10,000 


and in their 


VBX series— VOX BOXES 
sets of three 12” records incl. P.T. 
66/24 per set of three records. 
Chamber Music - Choral works- Piano 
Concertos - Symphonies and other 
collections, including 


MOZART String Quartets 
(Complete) Vol. 2 
VBX 13 


MAHLER Symphony No. 1 
Kindertotenlieder 
VBX 116 Symphony No. 9 


— just released — 
(Ne EY el RM 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD 
231 Oxford Street, London, W.1. GER 7482 
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International 
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ISANC STERA 


BARTOK 

Violin Concerto (1938) 

with New York Philharmonic 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein 


RAVEL 

Tzigane (Rapsodie de concert) (Mono only) 
with The Philadelphia Orchestra 

conducted by Eugene Ormandy 


CFL. 1031 (m) 
SCFL 106 (s) 


BRAHMS 
Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77 
with The Philadelphia Orchestra 


conducted by Eugene Ormandy CFL 1060 (m) 


SCFL 129 (8) 


BEETHOVEN 
Violin Concerto in D, Op. 61 
with New York Philharmonic 


conducted by Leonard Bernstein CFL 1081 (m) 


SCFL 120 (s) 


MENDELSSOHN 
Violin Concerto in E Minor, Op. 64 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Violin Concerto in D, Op. 35 
with The Philadelphia Orchestra 


conducted by Eugene Ormandy CFL 1045 (m) 


SCFL 119 (9) 


PROKOFIEV 

Violin Concerto No. 1 in D, Op. 19* 

Violin Concerto No. 2 in G minor, Op. 63t 

with New York Philharmonic 

conducted by *Dimitri Mitropoulos tLeonard Bernstein CFL 1036 
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ADAM 
WARASTEWICZ 


CHOPIN 
Piano Concerto No. 1in E Minor, Op. 11* 


Polonaise No. 1 in C Sharp Minor, 
Op. 26, No. 1 (Mono only) 


CFL 1039 SCFL 101 (s) 


Piano Concerto No. 2 in F Minor, Op. 21 * 
Scherzo No. 1 in E Minor, Op. 20 (Mono only) 
Scherzo No. 4 in E, Op 54 (Mono only) 


*with the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser. 


CFL 1040 
SCFL 116 (s) 


WOLFGANG 
SAWALLISGH 


conducting the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra 


BRAHMS 

Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73 
Variations ona Theme of Haydn, Op. 56a 
ABL 3286 SABL 121 (s) 





MENDELSSOHN 
Symphony No. 4 in A, Op. 90 
(Italian) 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony No. 8 in B Minor, D 759 (Unfinished) 
ABL 3285 SABL 120 (s) 


WSTISLAT 
ROSTROPOTICH 


SHOSTAKOVICH 

‘Cello Concerto in E Flat, Op. 10; Symphony No. 1 in F, Op. 10 

with The Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy 
ABL 3315 (m) 
SABL 165 (s) 
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STANHOPE HOUSE 


JUILLIARD QUARTET 


BARTOK 
String Quartets, No. 1 in A Minor, Op. 7 (1908) 


No. 2 in A Minor, Op. 17 (1917) ABL 3064 
No. 3 in C Sharp (1927) 

No. 4 in C (1928) ABL 3112 
No. 5 in B Flat (1934) 

No. 6 in D (1939) ABL 3093 


SCHOENBERG 
Quartet No. 2 in F Sharp Minor for Strings and Soprano, Op. 10 
with Uta Graf (Soprano) 
Quartet No. 3, Op. 30 


SCHOENBERG 

Quartet No. 4, Op. 37 (1936) 

WEBERN 

Five Movements for String Quartet, Op. 5 (1909) 


a - 
HOLBROO 


in 
Mark Twain Tonight! 


A O1177 L 


A O1178 L 





Introduction - On Smoking - Journalism on Horseback - My 
Encounter with an Interviewer - Huck battles his conscience 
How to be Seventy ABL 3316 
One of the Most Distinguished Theatrical Events of Any Season 
Recorded in Actual Performance. 


STANHOPE PLACE LONDON W.2 
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per record. 
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Drums is the honest and accurate title of a 
further percussive LP, this time from Tony 

pie on Top Rank @ BUY/027, with 
honking tenor added for not particularly good 
measure, while on Warner @ WM4007; 
@ WS8007, Don Ralke and his Orchestra 
asert You've Never Heard Gershwin With Bongos. 
True, and equally, I’ve never heard Gershwin 
with massed triangles, eight harmoniums and 
an ophicleide, and I somehow managed to get 
by. (They ask for it, don’t they ?). 

There’s a good deal of noisy percussion from 

Eric Jupp and The Rocking Strings (Col. @ 
33$X1234; © 33SCX3311), as well as da-da-da 
chorus and shrill strings, but there’s no denying 
it rocks. 
. . is a plethora of sleek cocktail-lounge 
iano music on EP and LP this month, too. 
Nothing could be further than this from the 
knocking, scraping and jangling of the Latin- 
Americans than performances such as Bill 
McGuffie suavely asking via his keyboard 
Imt It Romantic? (Philips @ BBL7388; © 
SBBL573), dinner music par excellence; Stanley 
Black’s Jerome Kern Showcase (Ace of Clubs © 
ACLI031); Ken Jones at the piano sharing an 
EP (Fontana @ TFEI7171) with Johnny 
Gregory and the Lower Strings (both sides nearly 
snt me to sleep, but not with boredom), and 
the Jerry Allen Trio on Top Rank @ 
BUY/050, with electric organ, vibraphone, 
bass and drums in various subdued numbers, 
except for an appropriately noisy War Of The 
Air (All The Things You Are sets out like an 
organ voluntary). 

Music of similar type, but on a grander 
sale, comes from the Knightsbridge Strings 
(and their docile brass also, of course) on Top 
Rank @ BUY/015, entitled Blue Violins (all the 
tunes have “blue” in their titles), and from 
Jackie Gleason and his Orchestra on Cap. @ 
LCT6161; © SLCT6161, in a selection called 
The Torch With Blue Flame which is by far the 
most attractive and best-groomed of them all, 
especially in stereo. The marimbas, soft 
strings that do not cloy, and the velvety trom- 
bone of ex-Ellingtonian Lawrence Brown 
combine to produce a truly delightful album. 

Frank Chacksfield is represented this 
month by an Ace of Clubs set (@ ACL1034) of 
old established favourites that were his best- 
sellers as singles years ago, such as Limelight and 
Ebb Tide; Souwenirs and Autumn Leaves are also 
there, and the whole thing is another real 
bargain, for like most Ace of Clubs issues, it 
loses no quality for being moderately-priced. 

Billy Vaughn weighs in with two new LPs 
—london @ HA-D2251; @ SAH-D6075 
(Music For The Golden Hours) and London © 
HA-D2256; © SAH-D6080 (A Summer Place). 
The first is a set of romantic standards in 
quite unexciting conventional strict tempo, 
dominated by the sugary alto saxophone, and 
the second another album of film tunes of the 
‘fifties, pleasant but not enthralling, though 
suitable as background music to a téte-a-téte 
dinner, but we can do this sort of thing just 
as well, nay, better, over here. 

Roger Williams on London @ HA-R2252 
plays a set called Always, but as this waltz of 

ng Berlin’s is not included, I can see no 
particular reason for the title, unless it is that 
the tunes that are played are of the long-lasting 
variety. I doubt if they will last very long 
when executed so flashily as some of them are, 
such things as a snatch of the Tchaikovsky 
Romeo And Juliet Overture, None But The Weary 
Heart and Till The End Of Time. I am not 
questioning Mr. Williams’ ability as a pianist 
a such, but it is a pity his technique cannot be 
put to more palatable uses. 

Buck Ram (Mercury @ ZEP10072) offers 

neat arrangements that for all their 
mellowness, strike a weird note, which is very 
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enjoyable if you are in the right mood; equally, 
if in a convivial or brightly nostalgic mood, 
you will respond to the jangle piano of Pete 
Handy in a set of six tunes, mostly of the early 
*twenties, on Mercury @ ZEPI10075. Joe 
Loss (H.M.V. @ 7EG8587; © GES5802) in 
Dancing Time For Latins produces a modern 
ballroom effect in stereo and good listening in 
mono, while Philip Green tries a novel idea 
of setting the best-known and most suitable 
Gilbert and Sullivan airs to waltz-time on Top 
Rank @ BUY/018, producing pleasing light 
music with which even the anti-G and S people 
should have no real quarrel. I say this as one 
left utterly cold by most G and S. 


One track of Fontana @ TFEI7172; © 
SBBE9009 is labelled Improvisation on Liebes- 
traum by Ray Conniff and his Orchestra and 
Chorus. Liszt would recognize this plagiarism, 
no doubt, but not as an improvisation, as most 
of it is elaborately scored in the Conniff manner. 
So are the other three numbers on the disc. 

The vogue among the vocal LPs seems to be 
showcases again, for we have Connie Francis 
singing Anglicized Italian songs on M.G.M. 
@ C821 with quite good Neapolitan accent 
where needed, though most of them lack 
Italian sparkle; her label-companion, Joni 
James, on M.G.M. @ C823 sings Irish songs 
with charm, even if the Irish accent is laid on a 
trifle thickly at times (at others she sounds 
extraordinarily like the young Gracie Fields!) ; 
Anne Shelton is highlighted with old single 
favourities such as Lay Down Your Arms and 
My Yiddishe Momme on Philips @ BBL7393; 
Harry Secombe collects all his best Italian 
and Neapolitan songs, adds a few British 
numbers, and serves them up in the grand 
manner on Philips @ BBL7387; and Jo 
Stafford has an EP of religious songs on 
Philips © BBE12378, and some of this type 
have been included in her showcase on Philips 
© BBL7395, but the latter also has such Stafford 
classics as Shrimp Boats, You Belong To Me and 
A-Round The Corner. I think we can look on 
these as the definitive versions in each case. 

Frank Sinatra also has an EP as well as an 
LP. The EP is another set of obviously early 
recordings (Fontana @ TFE17255), the LP a 
stereo version of last January’s issue in mono, 
No-One ©ares, which gains little for being in 
stereo (Cap. @ SLCT6185). I still think the 
gloom is laid on too thickly for a long LP. 

So let’s cheer up, albeit in mono, with folk- 
singer Cisco Houston, who must have had 
numerous occasions to feel that no-one cared 
while he was tramping round America trying 
to make a living. Usually accompanying 
himself on guitar, sometimes using a small 
instrumental group, this artist provides some 
amusing, droll entertainment on Top Rank 
@ 30/028. 

I suppose “Spike Jones and his Band That 
Plays For Fun” on Warner @ WB4004; © 
WS8004 is meant to be funny, but the title is 
Spooktacular Sound, which is enough to put any- 
one off. He leg-pulls Alfred Hitchcock, Peter 
Lorre, Boris Karloff and various other TV 
and film personalities, but at such length that 
the joke, if joke it be, falls dead (of course!) 
from sheer exhaustion. The duet by the two- 
headed beatnik sounds effective the first time 
in stereo, but the constant appearance of 
Dracula and Vampira, his girl-friend, becomes 
as tedious as the original film version of 
Dracula. 


After which it was really a relief to listen to 
the fresh-air songs of this country sung by the 
obviously American Norman Luboff Choir 
on Philips @ BBL7332; © SBBL508. There 
is something very likeable and wholesome about 
the duets and solo work from Gordon Macrae 
and his wife Sheila, making her recording 
début, on Cap. © T1353; @ ST1353. The 
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new EP called From Debbie (Reynolds) With 
Love on M.G.M. © EP725 is another example 
of open-air sweet singing, though I don’t quite 
agree that Oogie-Oogie-Wa-Wa is meant for her. 

Although English, Rosemary Squires on 
H.M.V. @ 7EG8588; © GES5803 sounds 
more American than some American singers, 
even Negroid, especially in the Ellington song 
Solitude. Well, no-one wants her to sing it like 
the heroine of ‘““The Boy Friend”’ or “My Fair 
Lady”, so I’m not complaining. Swedish Sweet 
is the title of the Columbia EP( @.SEG8015) by 
Monica Zetterlund, but she too sounds very 
American in her set of four night-club numbers. 
A new artist who is a member of the coloured 
race is Gloria Lynne, on Top Rank © 
BUY/031, who has that peculiar appeal that 
such girls can project. Hear her—I can’t 
explain in mere words... . 

Not even Three Little Words, which is just 
another name for Patti Page’s Mercury © 
MMC14036, as sophisticated as usual and as 
likely to appeal to her fans. 

Suppose I wind up this month’s findings with 
two British gentlemen, singing entirely British 
numbers? Mike Preston can cope sympathe- 
tically, if rather slowly, with four Ray Noble 
songs (of course these include The Very Thought 
Of You) on Decca © DFE6385—a hint of Al 
Bowlly comes through here and there, and it’s 
good—and on Col. @ SEG8014; © ESG7814, 
the versatile Jack Train enjoys himself 
bumpity-bumping with The Galloping Major 
and relating the sad story of Polly Perkins Of 
Paddington Green, hearty music-hall stuff that 
dates, but wouldn’t be real music-hall if it 
didn’t. JoHN OAKLAND 

* * * * 


It must be only about six months ago when, 

intent upon some errand of jazz scholarship, I 
opened Leonard Feather’s “Encyclopedia of 
Jazz” and discovered, for the first time, that it 
included an entry under the name of Johnnie 
Ray. One forgets, of course, after the douching we 
all got from The Little White Cloud That Cried, 
that Mr. Ray started out by singing in jazzier 
company. He goes back to his beginnings on 
“°*Til Morning”, Philips @ BBL7285, 
© SBBL555, on which he can be heard singing 
to the stimulating accompaniment of a trio led 
by Billy Taylor, a pianist of genuine quality. 
The backing really is first-class, beautifully 
relaxed, always inventive, but Mr. Ray’s own 
performance falls neatly between the two stools. 
On some of the tracks his sense of rhythm is 
admirable. What annoys one are his manner- 
isms—the way he sings “‘turr-ees”’ for “trees”, 
his exaggerated vibrato, the false dramatics he 
imports into such items as Confessin’ and I Can’t 
Escape From You. And his attempts at being hip 
in I’m Beginning To See The Light are sadly mis- 
guided. “In Person!”’, Philips @ BBL7308, 
© SBBL542, provides another example of 
partnership between a pop-singer and a jazz 
group, this time in the persons of Tony Bennett 
and the Count Basie orchestra. I must admit 
that Tony Bennett has never been one of my 
favourite singers; he strains too much in the 
upper register for one thing, sometimes sounding 
a bit like Sinatra with laryngitis. Nor does the 
Basie band really get a chance to show its 
prowess, although some healthy brass playing 
can be heard here and there. The tunes include 
Taking A Chance On Love, Pennies From Heaven, 
When I Fall In Love and Lost In The Stars, the 
last-named, of course, being the Kurt Weill- 
Maxwell Anderson song which Walter Huston 
sang so movingly on the back of that old 78 
of September Song. A highly melodramatic 
version of Ol’? Man River provides a climax to 
the LP and includes a spasm of conga drumming 
by Candido. The recording was made at a 
concert in Philadelphia, an enthusiastic crowd 
helping to create atmosphere. 
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What can a reviewer say about Doris Day 
that he has not already said several times before? 
Let me just content myself with informing you 
that her two newest LPs, “Day By Night”, 
Philips © BBL7211, © SBBL548 and “What 
Every Girl Should Know”, Philips @ BBL7377, 
© SBBL563, present this singer in typically 
perky and intimate performances. The former 
LP, with accompaniments played by Paul 
Weston’s orchestra, confines itself to songs about 
stars, the moon, dreams and similar nocturnal 
phenomena. (There is one odd song out, 
Makin’ Whoopee, probably a substitution for an 
item held up for reasons of copyright.) Most 
of the performances are fairly languid in 
manner, among them being pleasant versions 
of Under A Blanket Of Blue, Moonglow and Wrap 
Your Troubles In Dreams. Best of all, though, is 
Stars Fell On Alabama, always a fine song, on 
which Miss Day delights me by singing “drama” 
with a long “a”. ‘What Every Girl Should 
Know” has the special merit of including a 
quantity of songs I’ve never heard before, 
among them three items by Rodgers and 
Hammerstein (A Fellow Needs A Girl, Something 
Wonderful and What’s The Use Of Wond’rin’). 
There are also versions of When You’re Smiling, 
Mood Indigo and A Hundred Years From Today. 
Unfortunately, but always excepting the three 
last-named songs, some of the material is 
decidedly weepy in character. On this LP, 
incidentally, the orchestra is directed by Harry 
Zimmerman. The only other girl singer who 
comes up for review this month is Valerie Carr, 
another American, who renders (the verb seems 
apt in her case) some well-known songs in a 

ly harrowing way on “Ev’ry Hour, Ev’ry 
Day Of My Life”, Columbia @ 33SX1228, 
© SCX3307. Were she an actress, Miss Carr 
would be a wow in “East Lynne”. As it is she 
gestures with her voice quite outrageously, 
wringing every drop of sentiment from such 
songs as Always, I’lil Be Around, I’li Never Smile 
Again and You Belong To My Heart. She even 
manages to splash tears all over that buoyant 
and optimistic number, Come Rain Or Come Shine. 


As regular readers of this column will be 
aware, my feelings about the Kirby Stone 
Four, with their electronic gimmicks and all 
the rest of their tricks, are fairly tepid. Still, I 
did think that “The Kirby Stone Touch”, 
Philips @ BBL7340, © SBBL513, sounded con- 
siderably better than anything else they’ve done. 
Or perhaps I was just softened up by hearing 
the voice of Mr. Magoo, which creeps in at the 
end of Red Shoes. On the whole, though, I found 
most of these tracks to be both more lucid and 
less complicated then many of the group’s 
earlier recordings, even if the Ray Conniff 
effects (voices scored in with the trombone 
section, etc.) cut little ice with me. Four of the 
tracks—Don’t Stop, ’Lassus Trombone, Lullaby Of 
Birdland and I Love You—are also available on 
an EP, “Don’t Stop”, Philips @ BBE12346, 
© SBBE9008. More group singing—but of a 
vastly different species—can be found on “But 
Beautiful”, Philips @ BBL7302, © SBBL538, 
twelve tracks by the Norman Luboff Choir. 
The material here consists of some of the better 
pop songs of the years between the wars, 
including Moonglow, Blue Moon, I'll See You In 
My Dreams and Remember Me? A discreet little 
jazz combination, including Babe Rusin 
(tenor sax), Paul Smith (piano) and George 
Van Eps (guitar), provides the accompaniment 
and there are a number of decorative solos. The 
choir spreads itself nicely between the two 
speakers, but on the whole this is a restful rather 
than a stimulating set of performances, the 
approach perhaps a little too hushed, a little 
too decorous. 

“Linked sweetness long drawn out”, a 
phenomenon which Milton refers to somewhere 
in “L’Allegro”, might be described as the 
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keynote of the next three LPs. They are 
“Golden Saxophones”, London @ HA-D2241, 
@ SAH-D6070, by Billy Vaughn and his 
orchestra; ‘The Great Instrumental Hits’, 
Fontana @ TFL5090, © STFL524, by the 
Cascading Strings conducted by Johnny 
Gregory; and ‘Music For Make Believe’, 
Mercury © CMS18013 (no mono version), by 
Herman Clebanoff and his orchestra. Billy 
Vaughn’s gimmick is the voicing he gives to his 
reed section (two alto saxes play the lead in 
harmonic thirds), but the resulting music 
strikes me as more enjoyable for the dancer 
than the listener. Among the melodies per- 
formed in this saccharin fashion are Sentimental 
Me, Indian Summer, Wabash Blues and Auf 
Wiederseh’n, Sweetheart. Much more imagination 
is displayed by Johnny Gregory in his orchestra- 
tions of “The Great Instrumental Hits”, an 
ambiguous category which turns out to include 
April In Portugal, Blue Tango, The Harry Lime 
Theme and The Song From “‘ Moulin Rouge’’ in its 
ranks. Also present is Greensleeves, orchestrated 
very much in the style of Vaughan Williams’ 
famous arrangement, but, of course, none the 
worse for that. The recording is excellent 
throughout, the string tone being particularly 
full and clean. When I saw that “‘Music For 
Make Believe” featured “the echoing violin 
of Herman Clebanoff” I feared the worst. As 
it happens, however, the LP turns out to be 
quite pleasant, including romantic, almost 
Ruritanian interpretations of such melodies as 
Speak Low, Bali Ha’i, Wonderful One, The Party’s 
Over and Baubles, Bangles And Beads. Now and 
then a café atmosphere creeps in, Clebanoff’s 
solo violin being partnered by an accordion; 
for most of the time, however, massed strings 
swoop and glitter in a fairly harmless fashion. 
But the most distinguished music for strings— 
music rather less obsessed with sweetness—can 
be found on “Bouquet”, Philips @ BBL7336, 
© SBBL505, by the Percy Faith strings. Mr. 
Faith triumphs yet again, although the scores 
on this LP are not quite so flawless as those on 
some of his other records. The fact that his 
ensemble was restricted to strings seems to have 
led him into scoring some of the violin passages 
a little too brilliantly, a temptation he normally 
avoids. The tunes are all familiar, among them 
being Autumn Leaves, Ebb Tide, Solitude, Laura, 
Speak Low and Deep Purple. Once again Percy 
Faith devises some ingenious counter-melodies 
and as usual he displays twice as much imagina- 
tion as most of the other practitioners in this 
field. The recording is first-class and the 
string-playing impeccable. An admirable 
sleeve-note (something of a rarity in the pop 
field) describes how the orchestra was arranged 
and explains why the melodies often seem to 
move (in the most literal, the most physical 
way) between the two speakers. This technique 
of scoring might be considered a middle-brow 
precursor of the kind of thing Peter Maxwell 
Davies attempted at the Festival Hall last 
month in “‘St. Michael”, a Sonata for Seventeen 
Wind Instruments, described by its composer 
as a “‘stereo” score. 

“The Beaty Mr. Bay”, Philips @ BBL7375, 
© SBBL566, might be called yet another 
tribute to the swing era. Francis Bay and his 
orchestra, a Belgian band of quite exceptional 
competence, perform such tunes as One O’Clock 
Jump, Trumpet Blues And Cantabile, Jersey Bounce 
and Skyliner in scores that make no attempt at 
copying any of the original performances. The 
only drawbacks are the noise and the gimmicks, 
for not only is this a most brassy orchestra but 
Mr. Bay also scores voices in with the ensemble 
(he too, you will observe, has been listening to 
Ray Conniff). The band’s strongest features 
are its brass playing and the excellent drumming 
of Armand van de Walle; the solos—especially 
the tenor sax solos—are often weedy (as in 
One O’Clock Jump) or vulgar (as in In The Mood). 
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And the stereo—despite all the tricks, 
surprisingly two-sided, a gap being left in th. 
middle of the orchestra. More big band music, 
although of a fairly unenterprising kind, can fe 
found in “An Affair To Remember”, Mercury 
@ MMC14028, @ CMS18018, by Hal 

and his orchestra. This presents conventional 
comparatively restrained performances of such 
tunes as Hey There, I Could Write A Book, M 
Foolish Heart, and Oh What A Beautiful Mori 
plus a dispiriting attempt at turning Moonglay 
into a cha-cha. Much, much more stimulating 
is a British offering, ‘‘Sweet and Dry”, H.MY. 
© CLP1341, © CSD1294, the work of Frank 
Cordell and his orchestra. Only a month or 
two ago I praised one of Mr. Cordell’s EPy 
and now congratulations must be showered 
upon him all over again. As the LP’s title 
suggests, half the tracks are by a large orchestra 
(with a string section), half by a slightly more 
jazz-minded group. I don’t admire everythi 
on the record (’Round Midnight, Thelonioy 
Monk’s sombre little tune, sounds far too pretty, 
for instance) but I’m nearly always impressed 
by Frank Cordell’s sense of orchestra—the 
musical equivalent to a sense of theatre. He 
exploits all the possibilities of his e 
using innumerable devices of texture and 
counterpoint, and the result is one of the most 
enjoyable stereo LPs that I’ve reviewed this 
year, an LP in which the ingenuity of the 
orchestrations is matched by the excellence of 
the playing and recording. Cordell writes with 
particular skill for his string section, and the 
“sweet” orchestra gives fine performances of 
April In Paris, Summertime (although the churning 
off-beat, heard at one stage, seems irrelevant), 
Nobody’s Heart and The Moon Was Yellow. The 
“dry” tracks are performed by a 15-piece band 
that includes such capable jazz musicians as 
Bob Efford (tenor sax), Ronnie Chamberlain 
(soprano sax), Moe Miller (a trumpeter who 
has dwelt too long in obscurity) and Tony 
Kinsey (drums). 
Frank Cordell frequently shows that he has 
studied the example of Gil Evans, the brilliant 
American arranger who has collaborated so 
fruitfully with Miles Davis, often writing long, 
prancing lines for the brasses, often exploiting 
the characteristics of individual instruments. 
Pick Yourself Up, for instance, has its theme 
transformed into something that might have 
happened on a Charlie Parker record, while 
the scoring throughout is pointilliste in manner, 
achieving a mosaic effect. Other outstanding 
tracks include What Is This Thing Called Low 
and a very lazy Our Love Is Here To Stay. There 
were, in fact, only a couple of items—Gone With 
The Wind, by the “dry” group, and the afore- 
mentioned ’ Round Midnight—which disappointed 
me. 

The last four records I want to mention have 
very little to do with one another. On Decca 
EP © DFE6624, © STO134, Frank Chacks- 
field and his orchestra play four “Academy 
Award Songs” (The Continental, The Way You 
Look Tonight, Swinging On A Star and The Last 
Time I Saw Paris), all extracted from a Decca 
LP ( @ LK4302: © SKL4048) which Malcolm 
Macdonald reviewed in May, 1959. These are 
well-played, _well-recorded _ performances. 
“That’s Paris’, H.M.V. @ CLP1354, © 
CSD1297, by Tony Osborne, his piano and 
orchestra, contains a collection of tracks (16 in 
all) celebrating life in the French capital. On 
the whole this record avoids the more obvious 
items (the only ones to be found are The 
Time I Saw Paris, Under The Bridges Of Paris and 
Song From “Moulin Rouge”) and even includes 
six of Mr. Osborne’s own compositions, 
from his “‘Paris Suite”. This is gay, not-at-all- 
profound music, with smooth string pla 
concerto-type piano. On “The Music Of The 
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mostly Latin and Latin-American songs (among 
them April In Portugal, Mexican Hat Dance, Luna 
Song Of The Barefoot Contessa and Bolero 
Gauho) for orchestra and chorus. An air of 
enormous enthusiasm eddies through these 
tracks, strings swirling, guitars throbbing, lads 
and lassies clapping their hands and shouting 
“ay, ay, ay!” for the slimmest of reasons. Last 
ofall comes another of those records by Martin 
Denny and his Polynesian ensemble in which 
bird calls mingle with perfumed sounds. 
Volume III of “Exotica”, London @ HA- 
w2239, © SAH-W6069, follows closely in the 
wake of Volumes I and II, including tinkly 
versions of The Moon Of Manakoora, Hello Young 
Lovers, Ringo Oiwake, Limehouse Blues and Harbour 
Lights, the last-named complete with lapping 
water, ships’ sirens and the clangour of engine- 
room be 
Cares Fox. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


Loesser). West End Cast. 


Most Happy Fella 
= CSD1306 (12 in., 25s. 9d. 


HM.V. @ CLP1365: 
plus 8s. 44d. P.T.): 
The Most Happy Fella and West Side Story (Bern- 

stein; Sondheiin). Soloists, Cliff Adams Chorus with 
Orch. cond. by Stevens. Decca Ace of Clubs 
@ ACL1035 (12 in., 15s. 10d. plus 6s. 2d. P.T.). 

The Most Happy Fella. Percy Faith and his Orch, 

Phi.ips @ BBE12371 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 8s. P.T.). 
For the English cast recording Norman 
Newell has selected the same numbers from 
Loesser’s long score as Goddard Lieberson 
chose for the original cast recording (Philips 
BBL7374, reviewed in May). There is, how- 
ever, a little more music on the English disc 
(the ‘Big D’ ballet being the largest bonus) 
which probably explains why the songs are 
not banded separately. More important, 
the H.M.V. recording is issued in stereo 
whereas the Philips is, and will remain, mono 
only and four years have made a difference 
even in mono recording. So far so good, but 
this is an American show and it is only to be 
expected that a native American production 
should be a little superior, and it is—only a 
little superior, but the fact remains. Inia 
Wiata (H.M.V.) has a fine voice, certainly the 
equal of Robert Weede’s (Philips) but in 
losing Weede’s outrageous accent he seems to 
have lost some warmth in his characterisation— 
the childlike streak has gone. It is a pity that his 
first entrance is rushed, the title song is a fine 
number and Tony only has one other song in 
the first act—when it comes, Wiata sings it 
idly. Kenneth Alwyn (H.M.V.) retains 
erbert Greene’s tempi almost everywhere else 
but the slower treatment of “Ooh, My Feet” 
is no more convincing on record than it is in 
the theatre. The H.M.V. Rosabella, Helena 
Scott, is not quite as sweet-voiced as Jo Sullivan 
but Libi Staiger as Cleo more than holds her 
own with Susan Johnson. If pressed I should 
vote for Shorty Long (Philips) rather than 
Jack DeLon in “Standing on the Corner” but 
there can be no argument over Art Lund (Joe) 
as he is the one principal common to both 
productions and is still excellent. The 
differences are really only marginal and I have 
no hesitation in recommending the H.M.V. 
disc to anyone who wants higher fidelity, or 
stereo. Personally, I shall stick with the 
original cast recording because it’s not easy 
to displace a favourite of four years’ standing. 
I imagine that the Percy Faith orchestral 
¢ are taken from a complete LP— 
Faith has made several records of this kind 
and made them very well indeed. This score 
lends itself to purely orchestral treatment and 
s in these arrangements—‘Joey” 
comes off amazingly well in light but mysterious 
dance style. The new Ace of Clubs coupling 
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shows arranged and sung with real style. 
Bernstein himself would enjoy the tiny parody 
of Richard Strauss in the overture to West 
Side Story particularly as his songs get the best 
treatment they have yet had from English singers. 
Decca have included the romantic numbers 
plus “‘Something’s Coming” and “America” 
(non-vocal) using the Quintet, which precedes 
the rumble in the show, as a finale. From 
Happy Fella the choice is equally good, the 
best six numbers in fact, and the performance 
can stand up against either cast recording and 
even win a point here and there. Ian Paterson, 
Janet Waters and Andy Cole are heard on both 
sides but there is not a weak singer anywhere. 
This is a very happy disc indeed. 


New Cranks (Lee; Cranko). Original London Cast. 
BY @ CLP13875 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 443d. 
In 1956 Cranks was a truly original show— 
no one had written an entertainment quite like 
it before; it was carelessly called a revue and 
revue has not been the same since. New 
subjects, new styles—inimitable ideas which 
were immediately imitated—Cranks survived 
transfers and cast changes, a clever man’s 
personal witty asides. That’s how I remember 
it and I am sorry that a sequel has come along 
to make me think again. In 1956 an opening 
number in which the cast simply sang their 
names was a bright idea, in 1960 a different, 
larger cast start the show with a cha cha (of 
course) and inside two minutes—surprise, 
surprise—they’re singing their names. This is 
inoffensive—dull, but inoffensive—later in the 
show, however, Mr. Cranko gets offensive. 
There are no sketches on the record, only 
lyrics in which each rhyme is more strained and 
distressing than the last. David Lee who wrote 
the music is, of course, in no way to blame for 
the lyrics and he should be decorated for 
providing moments of pleasure in the dullest 
revue I have ever heard. One could hardly 
expect the cast to be brilliant but they are all 
talented and I feel rather sorry for them. 
The recording is good but that is scarcely any 
consolation. When I mentioned this show in 
the same sentence as “a cultured audience” 
last month, I made a grave mistake. Among 
the inoffensive numbers is “Shadow Love” 
which turns up on H.M.V. 45-POP757 sung 
by Johnny Wade, who appeared in the show— 
the backing is “Funny Thing”, an unspectacular 
song from the short-lived British musical, The 
Golden Touch. 


The Unforgiven (Tiomkin). Background score. Santa 
Cecilia Orch. cond. by the composer. London 
@ HA-T2258 (12 in., 27s. plus 8s, 9$d. P.T.). 

The Fugitive Kind (Hopkins). Background score. 


Orch. cond. by the com r. London @ HA-T2257 
(12 in., 27s. plus 8s. 9$d. P.T.). 
Negro (Jobim, Bonfa; Maria). Background 


music and songs. Philips @ B76.470R (10 in., 21s. 
plus 6s. 10d. P.T.). 

Dimitri Tiomkin is a musical veteran of 
Hollywood but this is probably the first time 
that his work has found its way into the 
repertoire of the orchestra of the Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia of Rome. I wonder which 
puzzled the players more, the simplicity of 
“Turkey in the Straw” or the thickening dull- 
ness of Tiomkin’s original contributions. It’s a 
Western, of course, John Huston’s first attempt 
at the form and the critics suggest that it is 
something of a failure. Tiomkin strikes all the 
old familiar attitudes for episodes like “Across 
the Texas Panhandle’, ““The Horse Ballet” 
and “‘The Kiowas Attack” but by what criterion 
can one judge “Charlie Courts Rachel” and 
“Mattilda Confesses”? There have been so 
many better scores for Westerns that I cannot 
find any reason to recommend this one. The 
main theme appears on several singles: the 
Wally Stott version on Pye 7N15271 is very 
similar to the Ron Goodwin on Parlophone 
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45-R4663—a very slight tune straightforwardly 
treated, rather more pretentious is Don Costa’s 
on London 45-HLT9137 and the whole hog is 
gone by the McGuire Sisters with a vocal 
version, “The Need for Love’’, on Coral 45-Q 
72399. 

The Fugitive Kind is a film version of Tennessee 
Williams’ play, Orpheus Descending, and stars 
Marlon Brando and Anna Magnani. The film 
has not been shown here at the time of writing 
but the music raises one’s hopes. It is in two 
violently contrasted styles, alternate tracks of 
honking, rocking pop music and spare, plaintive 
tone pictures for strings, woodwind and guitar. 
No doubt there is good dramatic reason for this 
but the effect on disc is rather alarming, it is 
as if the tapes from two different worlds had 
been cut together by a practical joker. Never- 
theless, Kenyon Hopkins seems to be at home 
in both worlds, a respectable, minor composer 
in each. Tennessee Williams’ Orpheus belongs 
in the American South whereas Marcel Camus’ 
Black Orpheus belongs in Rio de Janeiro where 
the Philips disc was made. The carnival which 
occupies most of the record certainly sounds 
authentic but one hardly wants nine minutes of 
it on each side. If you persevere with side one, 
however, you will come to a dawn scene which 
uses one voice, one guitar and the singing of 
birds—it is very well worth waiting for. When 
the drums and shouting die away on side two 
there is a similar interlude of unaffected sim- 
plicity and the record ends with a samba for 
solo guitar. It’s an unusual mixture but you 
might share my enjoyment of the inside tracks. 


EXTENDED PLAY AND SINGLE 45’s 


Call it Love opened and closed at Wyndham’s 
within one June week—it is a series of four plays 
about love and marriage from Victorian times 
to the present. Sandy Wilson wrote five songs 
for the production and Richard Owens who 
sang them in the show sings two of them on 
Decca 45-F11250. The two he has chosen, 
“Love Play” and the title song are not the best 
of the group and the first night programme 
promised us an EP of the whole set from Decca 
in mono on DFE6640 (for review next month) 
that will include a Twenties parody called 
“T know, know, know” which is the equal of 
anything in The Boy Friend. Robin Douglas- 
Home has made two EPs of current show music 
for Decca, strict tempo, unadventurous piano 
but there is probably a place for them—Can-Can 
and Follow That Girl on DFE6637, The Most 
Happy Fella and Flower Drum Song on DFE6638. 
On Philips PB1040, Sacha Distel plays Sacha’s 
Tune, the theme from Somerset Maugham 
Theatre—it’s just a pleasant little guitar tune. 
TV’s Paladin, Richard Boone, turns up on 
PB1030 reciting some verses about ““The Guns 
of Rio Muerto”—fairly gory stuff—and Johnny 
Western sings ““The Ballad of Paladin” on the 
reverse. Two very popular singers offer songs 
from current films—Adam Faith has “Johnny 
Comes Marching Home” from Never Let Go 
(Parlophone 45-R4665), not the happiest 
arrangement of this tune, and Bobby Darin 
sings the title song from Tall Story (London 
45-HLK9142). At his best Darin is one of the 
most invigorating young singers around but he 
is not at his best here unfortunately. On 
Philips Mono BBE12374, Stereo SBBE9011, 
Bill McGuffie conducts three pieces from his 
score for the film The Challenge and his theme 
from The Unstoppable Man—nothing very 
interesting here, I’m afraid. Best of the EPs 
is called Broadway Chorus, four Broadway chorus 
numbers sung without any nonsense by the 
Merrill Staton Choir—two numbers from 
Carousel, one each from South Pacific and The 
Pajama Game, all sounding 
(Fontana TFE17165). 
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CONTINENTAL RECORDS 


Amongst the not too brilliant collection of 
records I received this month two pressings 
deserve special mention. Both are dedicated to 
Flamenco and delighted many of my Spanish 
friends who heard them. 

The first LP, and better of the two— 
“Flamenco Espaiia’”’ (Vogue @ WVAI160160) 
stars Bernabé de Moron. The sleeve dutifully 
informs us that “‘Sefior de Morén comes from 
Morén de la Frontera, a part of Seville where 
Quitarists attain greater excellence than any- 
where in the world’. Brushing aside the 
possibility that guitarists from other parts of 
Spain, as well as Portugal and other countries 
may resent this statement, the fact remains that 
Senor Morén is an excellent guitarist. His 
rendering of Flamenco makes up for the lack of 
singing that should be part and parcel of it. 
Anyway, when the guitar is played with such 
dexterity and feeling it is indeed a pleasant 
change for this instrument to take first place, 
rather than the usual réle of accompanist to the 
singer. 

The second of these pressings—‘“‘Noche de 
Flamenco” (M.G.M. @ C816)—features the 
well-known dancer José Greco. Although not 
quite in the same category as Antonio there is 
no doubt that Greco stands amongst the best in 
his interpretation of the intricate steps of 
Spanish dancing. Side One contains real 
Flamenco, each song capable of satisfying the 
most critical fan, in a beautiful performance by 
Manuela De Jerez, a singer of great talent. 
Of the five songs on this side of the LP, one of 
the best for my taste is Sale la Aurora. Side Two 
—where the singing is shared by Rosario Caro 
and Manuela De Jerez—does not give us real 
Flamenco, but simply a number of songs in 
Flamenco style which may not perhaps please 
the connoisseur. 

Still with the connoisseur in mind, I pass on 
to two records published this month by the 
Record Society. The first deals also with 
Flamenco under the title of ‘“Flamenco- 
Guitarra” (@ RSX10). Once more the guitar 
takes first place, this time played by Gonzalo 
Ortega, but in this case the loss is greater, for 
the guitarist, in my opinion, is not as good as 
the previous ones. His performance, though 
technically correct, lacks the feeling required to 
give brilliance to this type of music. The Record 
Society supplies, with the pressing, a few notes 
on Flamenco, as well as on each of the songs 
featured, perhaps to give the uninitiated a clue 
as to what Flamenco is all about. 

The same is the case with the next record, 
entitled “Songs and Rhythms of Syria” 
( @ RS20) which, I presume, can only interest 
collectors of folklore records. With the exception 
of Ya Hsein, a popular song rendered as Sabah 
might sing it in a Damascus cabaret, all the 
others are pukka folklore of the purest kind. 
For Flamenco enthusiasts there is an interesting 
feature in this record—the Qanun—an instru- 
ment which is believed to be the forerunner of 
the Spanish guitar. 

“Fierro Sings Neapolitan Songs” (Durium 
© TLU97029) is another contribution by this 
prolific singer. Aurelio Fierro, who sings in 
the now old-fashioned style of Tino Rossi, is 
still a great favourite in Italy. I must confess 
that I prefer his style of singing to that of the 
modern Italian trend so well defined by the 
compositions of Bindi or Modugno. In this 
pressing, however, Fierro’s singing is marred by 
a not-too-good choir. Of the three songs Fierro 
renders alone, Silenzio Cantatore, is indeed 
a delightful piece. 

Rino Salviati is in Italy the highest exponent 
of the songs of the people of Rome. Together 
with Aurelio Fierro he succeeds in staying at 
the top, in spite of his now out-of-date style of 
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singing.. His diction is faultless, his modulation 
is perfect, and he always chooses the most 
brilliant songs for his records. But alas, here 
again the pleasure of listening to Salviati is 
marred by the fact that apart from a couple of 
Italian pieces, the others are Spanish and Latin 
American. The record in question is “Rino 
Salviati and his Guitar’ (Durium @ DLU 
96042). Nobody disputes Salviati’s ability to 
sing foreign songs, but why not allow him to 
record the songs in which he excels? In this 
pressing there is an outstanding song, Stornellata 
Romana. It is a real gem, and certainly makes 
one long for more songs like this rendered by 
him. However, if you enjoy listening to Rino 
Salviati for the sake of his voice alone this 
record is certainly worth having. 

Caterina Valente is an artist I consider truly 
international, and even with my dislike for 
people who insist on singing in different 
languages, I must bow to Caterina. But then 
she is German of Italian origin, and her French 
is perfect. The Italians find her wonderfui, and 
the Germans pay her the same compliment. 
Two years ago Caterina Valente went to live in 
Mexico, and now Decca bring out a number of 
songs (Decca @ LK4350) sung by her. How- 
ever, as in practically every record of this 
month’s collection, there is something not quite 
right about it. I cannot understand the record 
company’s reasoning in publishing this pressing. 
First Decca go to the trouble of selecting two 
different orchestras, one for the songs in German 
and the other for those in French. Then we find 
Caterina Valente singing Italian songs in 
German, English songs in French, and surprise, 
surprise, a couple of French songs, believe it or 
not, in French! It gives me a strange feeling to 
hear Caterina Valente singing “Ciao Ciao 
Bambina”’ in German; Non E Cost also in 
German; Blue Train in French. My, my, what 
a Russian salad! If Decca is trying to prove that 
Caterina Valente is truly an international artist 
—something we all already know—why not get 
her to record in the three languages she is so 
good at, making sure, however, that songs and 
languages coincide. 

I would like to have finished on a pleasant 
note, but sad as it may seem I cannot—for the 
last record in this review is ‘‘ Holiday in Lisbon” 
(R.C.A. @ RD27164). This is the latest of a 
series made by R.C.A. in conjunction with 
British European Airways. The titles and the 
songs included are mostly Portuguese, though 
The Portuguese Washerwomen is not a Portuguese 
song. The notes on the sleeve are to a certain 
extent correct, but there ends the connection 
with Portugal and its songs. The arrangements 
are so elaborate that any trace of local colour 
is completely lost. A record strictly for unedu- 
cated American tourists, but certainly not for 
any lover of Portuguese music. 

Wituiam GILMAN. 


LATIN-AMERICAN 


Kurt Edelhagen and his Orchestra occupy 
a high position of esteem in German popular 
music comparable to that held by Ted Heath 
and his aggregation in this country. Herr 
Edelhagen leads a big dance band with definite 
jazz propensities, so I regarded his LP Holiday 
In Brazil (Fontana @ TFL5093; © STFL527) 
with some misgivings when it arrived. The 
titles selected for this album were reassuring to 
a slight extent, although they included works 
credited to such Teutonic Brazilians as Vogeler 
and Ogermann. Nevertheless, these seemed 
counterbalanced by tried and trusty favourites 
like Barroso’s Baia and Terra Seca, Ribeiro’s 
, Abreu’s Os Pintinhos No Terreiro, and 
Dorival Caymmi’s O Que E Que A Bahiana Tem?, 
which has not been released on disc here since 
the memorable Brunswick recording by the 
late Carmen Miranda. 
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My hopes were dashed on listening to gy 
selection. ‘The Edelhagen orchestra jg pro. 
ficiently competent, but is no more : 
in its endeavours than our own worthy Mr, Te 
Heath. Only four tunes are presented ji 
Brazilian rhythms, and even these fail owing 
the inadequacy of the rhythm section, whic, 
uses the wrong percussion instruments wi 
none of the polyrhythmic subtleties essentia} fo, 
the successful interpretation of this music, Th. 
remainder are accorded Afro-Cuban treatmen; 
@ la mambo or cha cha cha except two which 
are described as ‘‘Mambo-Fox”’, an impogsj 
combination calculated to dislocate the mog 
agile terpsichoreans. In addition, there jg th. 
frequent tendency to indulge in 
inappropriate jazz solos, and a complete lac, 
of understanding of the material. This latter 
fault is most evident in the ‘“mambo-fox” 
rendition of Copacabana, perhaps the mog 
wistfully nostalgic of all Brazilian sam 
cangaos, in which the Edelhagen musician, 
chant the title with carefree gaiety, obyj 
impervious to the whole tenor of the son 
Latin Holiday In Hamburg would have been , 
more exact description for this record, and j 
can only be recommended under such a ti 

Dancing enthusiasts and _less exacting 
aficionados will be pleased by Cha Cha Qy 
(Parlophone @ GEP8796) which  featury 

reddy Calo and his Orchestra playing fow 
pops at the right tempo with an authentic 
rhythm section and flautist. Words are 
in Spanish and English, the latter with an all. 
American accent, and this unpretentious EP 
is quite enjoyable after one recovers from the 
experience of reading in the sleeve-note tha 
“the cha-cha is developed from the trip 
mambo’’—whatever that might be. 

A bright beacon in a foggy sea of commercial 
mediocrity is Madrid (Fontana © TFEI7260) 
featuring Los Indios. Fontana have come to 
grief in transferring these four songs from the 
earlier LP (Fontana @ TFL5042), because the 
track given as Mulatona is in actual fact the 
Peruvian-style Vals De Felicidad. Apart from 
this error and the misleading collective appella- 
tion—only the title song has any connection 
with Spain—the record is warmly recommended 
to all lovers of exotic Latin-American melody 
who do not possess the LP. Roberto Cantoral’s 
beautiful bolero, El Reloj, is alone worth the 
price of this EP. Nice. Hunter. 





BLUES 


Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. 
Often it is also a quicker route to success than 
originality, a case in point being that of Lloyd 
Price. Here is a young man with great vitality 
(there is little else to commend him) who is 
able to produce an obvious Rhythm-and-Biues 
style of singing. Using an odd mixture of Joe 
Turner and Elvis Presley to create his “style”, 
he has amassed a number of hits (among them 
the raucous Stagger Lee) which are all based on 
the blues but have far less affinity with them 
than the early Presley recordings. On “The 
Exciting Lloyd Price” (H.M.V. EP @7EG8538: 
© GES5784), a record that contains 
Lee, Lawdy Miss Clawdy and Mailman Blus, 
there are some particularly Turner-inspired 
choruses. Stagger Lee, incidentally, claimed 3 
an original composition by Lloyd Price, is only 
a rocked-up rehash of the traditional Stack 0’ 
Lee, with its melody sounding as if hair 
straightener had been applied. On “Lloyd 
Price’ (London LP @ HA-U2213) one may 
hear 14 more titles, including alternative 
versions of Lawdy Miss Clawdy and Mailma 
Blues, some of them complete with hooting 
choir. 

The next record, despite some common 
ground, is a very different matter, for “Big Joe 
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Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 

BEETHOVEN OVERTURES 

Fidelio; Leonore No. 3; Coriolan; Prometheus; Egmont 
H.M.V. ASD336 (stereo) or ALP1663 (mono) 


CHRISTIAN FERRAS 


The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Walter Susskind 
BRUCH Concerto No. 1 in G minor; 

ALO Symphonie Espagnole 

H.M.V. ASD314 (stereo) or ALP1746 (mono) 


FEgek 


ai 


ereeag 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, :»:::..c.. lh: i CIN tat 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 

DELIUS Brigg Fair; A Song before Sunrise; Marche-caprice: 

On hearing the first cuckoo in Spring; Summer night on the river; 
Sleigh ride; Intermezzo (from ‘Fennimore and Gerda”) 

H.M.V. ASD357 (stereo) or ALP1586 (mono) 


NOW IN STE 


g. 


Feoed 


ROBERT IRVING Presents 


CARNIVAL TIME Sinfonia of London 
BERL1IO Z—Overture “Le Carnaval romain” ; 
SAINT-SAENS—Le Cygne (from “‘Le Carnaval des animaux’’); 
Traditional — Carnival of Venice; 

section SVENDSEN—Carnival in Paris; 
STRAVINSK Y—Danse russe (from ‘‘Petrouchka’’); 
SCH U MANN—Chopin (from ‘‘Carnaval’’); 

pica ALBENIZ—Féte-Dieu & Séville (from “‘Iberia™); 

toral CHABRIER— Féte Polonaise (from ‘‘Le Roi malgré lui”’) 

. H.M.V. CSD1280 (stereo) or CLP1297 (mono) 


stereo 
PURCELL anthems & church Music 


Soloists: Rickard Lewis, Elsie Morison, Heather Harper, Wilfred Brown, 

Edgar Fleet, Richard Standen, John Whitworth. John Carol Case, 

Ambrosian Singers and Goldsbrough Orchestra with cello and 

harpsichord continuo, and organ. 

OI'm sick of life; In the black dismal dungeon; Since God so tender 

a regard; O Lord our Governor; My beloved spake; Saul and the —* 

Witch of Endor; Let mine eyes run down; Sleep, Adam, sleep; , \ ‘yume 
O praise God in His holiness — 

H.M.V. ASD335 (stereo) or ALP1766 (mono) ) 


AVAILABLE Sth AUGUST 


£M.1. RECORDS LTD., E.M.1. HOUSE, 20 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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SMEGFRIED IOYLE « PRELUDE TO PARSIFAL 
PRELUDE TO ACT iit OF TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 


HANS SCHMIDT-ISSERSTEDT 


conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 

MOZART — Symphony No. 41 in C (“Jupiter”), K.551; 
Symphony No. 39 in E flat, K.543 

Mercury AMS16050 (stereo) or MMA11041 (mono) 


conducting the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
WAGNER — Gotterdimmerung: Dawn & Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
Siegfried Idyll; Parsifal: Prelude to Act 1 
Tristan und Isolde: Prelude to Act III RE (exe) - 4°) Ss 


Mercury AMS16049 (stereo) or MMA11056 (mono) 


W IN STEREO 


ANNA MOFFO Ee , Gs: 
The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Alceo Galliera é AN NA MO FFO J w 
. . ‘ * : : ta 


MOZART ARIAS — Vol. 2 

“Le Nozze di Figaro"’— Voi che sapete; Non so piu; Giunse alfin: 
Venite inginocchiatevi; 

“Don Giovanni’’— Batti, batti; Vedrai carino; 

“Cosi fan tutte’’— Una donna a quindici anni; Un uomini; 

“Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’’— Ach ich liebte 

Columbia SB02754 (stereo) or 33C1063 (mono) 


persis 


MALCUZYNSKI 


CHOPIN — The 14 Waltzes 
Columbia SAX2332 (stereo) or 33CX1685 (mono) 


COLUMBIA 


Long Playing 333 r.p.m. Records 


MAGIC NOTES 
TRADE WARE 


AVAILABLE Sth AUGUST 


stereo 
@rrieee ry 


\ | Ni er aN 


wh ¥ 


E.M.1, RECORDS LTD., E.M.1. HOUSE, 20 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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Js Here” (London LP_ @ HA-E2231) affords 
a splendid example of Joe Turner’s enormous 
stature as a blues shouter. Although the 
accompanying groups are not vastly different 
from those on the Lloyd Price tracks (even 

oe Turner has a choir with him on some titles), 
the final outcome proves that Big Joe is one of 
the greatest blues singers of the day. Poor 
Lover’s Blues, for instance, is a song which could 
have been created on any good Turner blues 
session during the last twenty years, its lyrics a 
tribute to his enormous masculinity. Ti-Ri-Lee 
starts with a piano introduction which could 
have come straight off one of the great Maceo 
Merriweather recordings of the mid-1940s and 
the track has a true R-and-B sound, although 
the tenor saxophone solo is pretty disgusting. 

(Good piano players seem to be a feature on 
many R-and-B sessions these days, incidentally; 
even Lloyd Price has one.) J7ll Never Stop 
Loving You and After My Laughter Came Tears are 
rather poor, blues-flavoured tunes that do not 
display Turner at his best. It is a strange fact 
that the male Negro ballad singers are not 
very good, especially the blues singers trying 
to sing ballads, and Turner is no exception. 
The lamentable backing, barely worthy of a 
second-rate palais band, is no great help to 
Turner on these tracks; there remains, however, 
a quality of greatness which just rescues this 
singer from the utter depths of bathos. Bump 
Miss Susie is another of those fastish tracks on 
which Big Joe hurls words at us in a frankly 
uncompromising style, reminding us that where 
other singers must run to keep up with the 
newest trends, he just stands alone and lets 
fashion change around him. 

Also in the R-and-B field is “Jimmy 
Witherspoon Singin’ The Blues” (Vogue LP 
@LAE12218). Witherspoon, now in his late 
thirties, started working as a professional blues 
shouter with Jay McShann’s band in 1944, and 
has deservedly built up a reputation as an 
important singer. Some years ago he created 
a considerable impact with No Rolling Blues and 
Big Fine Girl (included on Vogue EP @EPV 
1198) but since then, largely due to a series of 
less successful recordings, he has been rather 
overlooked in this country. This LP should 
help to re-establish him, for it is of a con- 
sistently high quality throughout its eleven 
tracks. Good Rockin’ Tonight is my personal 
favourite, and all the time I wished that the 
excellent backing group heard here had been 
used on the Turner session as well. This is no 
reflection upon Witherspoon; the association 
seems quite natural. Witherspoon, in company 
with practically every blues shouter of quality 
since 1945, has based himself on Joe Turner, 
but where many others have failed Witherspoon 
has not. Despite everything, he retains his own 
personality and there is a certain edge to his 
phrasing which makes him immediately 
recognisable. Ain’t Nobody’s Business is sung 
very movingly, while Wee Baby Blues (a Joe 
Turner composition) and S. K. Blues also come 
over well. Wee Baby Blues contains an extremely 
fine tenor saxophone solo by Jimmy Allen, who 
is partnered throughout by another excellent 
tenor player, Teddy Edwards. Harry Edison’s 
trumpet playing fits into the overall mood and 
Hampton Hawes obviously simplified his piano 
style for the occasion. But it is difficult to single 
out particular tracks on an LP of such a 
generally high quality. 

_ Two of the blues artists who most frequently 
visit Britain are Sonny Terry and Brownie 
McGhee. While their popularity is under- 
standable, the enthusiastic appreciation usually 
given to them is sometimes out of proportion 
to the quality of their performances. Since all 
artists must have good and bad days, it is only 
fair to note that all records by Sonny and 

are not automatically excellent. 


“Chris Barber Jazz Parade, Vol. 2” (Pye EP 
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© NJEI1073) is proof that jazz and “race 
blues” are not one and the same thing, for each 
of these tracks is spoilt by the entirely inappro- 
priate musical accompaniment. Pat Halcox, 
who accompanies Brownie on If I Could Only Hear 
My Mother Pray Again, is the least intrusive 
member of the Barber band (excepting Barber 
himself when he plays string bass). Glory, by 
the entire band plus Sonny and Brownie, is 
easily the worst track. “Sonny Terry and 
Brownie McGhee In London” (Pye EP © 
NJE1074) consists of four tracks previously 
issued on an LP (Pye NJLI8), the best ones 
being J Love You Baby and Cornbread, Peas and 
Black Molasses. But the most recent LP by this 
pair, “Blues Is My Companion” (Columbia LP 
@ 33SX1223), is by far the best set of their 
recordings to be made in this country. Dave 
Lee’s excellent piano playing is unhappily a 
little under-balanced, but it does occasionally 
come through in a most pleasing manner. 
Easy Rider, sung by Sonny Terry, captures the 
sound of the Chicago sessions of the 1940s, 
Sonny’s phrasing sometimes reminding one of 
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Peetie Wheatstraw’s. Jet Plane Blues (the 
melody was originally Blind Boy Fuller’s Bus 
Rider Blues) is well executed and Brownie’s 
guitar playing is noticeably good. Crazy Man 
Blues turns out to be a slightly modernised 
version of Peetie Wheatstraw’s A Man Ain’t 
Nothin? But A Fool, while Doctor Brownie’s 
Famous Cure is similar to any one of the many 
versions of Bad Blood Blues. Two of the instru- 
mental tracks, Rockin’ And Whoopin’ and Taiking 
Harmonica Blues, are also available on a single 
Columbia (45-DB4433). This was, in fact, an 
extremely worthwhile session, presenting both 
Sonny and Brownie in very good form. It is 
noticeable, incidentally, that when Sonny 
Terry plays harmonica accompaniments his 
style is a little simp'er and decidedly more 
poignant than in his sotos. 

For reasons of space I must delay reviewing a 
number of country blues records until the next 
appearance of this column. I hope then to deal 
with recent issues by such artists as Lightnin’ 
Hopkins, Joe Wiliiam: and Jesse Fuller. 

ALExIs Korner. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by 
CHARLES FOX, ALUN MORGAN AND OLIVER KING 


Ernestine Anderson 
“The Fascinating Ernestine” 

Just A-Sittin’ And A-Rockin’: A New Town Is A 
Blue Town: Stompin’ At The Savoy: Na‘ure Roy: 
Fascinating Rhythm: My Heart Belongs To Daddy; 
I Wish I Was Back In My Baby’s Arms: }iarlem 
Nocturne: Beale Street Blues: Nobody’s Heart: 
I Got Rhythm. Mercury @ MMC14037 (12 in., 25s 9d. 
plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 


Ernestine Anderson, as I’ve pointed out 
before in these columns, is one of the best young 
jazz singers to emerge for a very long time. Not 
until I played some of the tracks on this LP, 
however, particularly J Got Rhythm and Beale 
Street Blues, did I realise how much she some- 
times sounds like Pearl Bailey, her voice and 
phrasing projecting more than a little of that 
singer’s tigerish charm. This latest collection 
compares well with Miss Anderson’s earlier 
LPs. It is also notable for including a Duke 
Ellington song, J Wish I Was Back In My Baby’s 
Arms, that is quite new to me, although an 
illusion of familiarity springs from the fact (or 
so it sounds to me) that it uses the same har- 
monies as Take The “A” Train. Among the 
musicians in the smaller of the two accom- 
panying groups are Ernie Royal, Jimmy 
Cleveland, Benny Golson, Hank Jones, Barry 
Galbraith, Milt Hinton and Charlie Persip. 
A vocal group also makes an appearance— 
an unnecessary appearance, I might add—in 
Nobody’s Heart, an unusually fine song and one 
ofthe last which Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart ever wrote together. The LP, in fact, can 
be recommended to almost anybody who likes 
good jazz singing. C.F. 


Art Blakey 
“Sounds of Jazz” 


Blues March/Whisper Not. Fontana @ TFE17257 
(7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. P.T.). 

“Jazz Gallery” 
The End Of A Love Affair/Ecaroh. Philips @ 
BBE12355 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. P.T.). 

The tracks on the Fontana EP were recorded 
at a couple of concerts which Art Blakey ani 
the Jazz Messengers gave in Paris in the autumn 
of 1958. Blues March gives a very odd impression 
of the group, Blakey laying down an intractable 
(and over-recorded) march rhythm while first 
Lee Morgan, then Benny Golson, play solos 


in the background. The result is a conflict 
rather than a synthesis. Much more satisfying 
is the performance of Benny Golson’s insinuating 
little theme, Whisper Not, with a beautifully 
controlled muted solo by Lee Morgan and some 
shrewd piano playing by Bobby Timmons. 
Both items on the Philips EP originally 
formed part of an LP (Philips BBL7121) and 
were recorded back in 1956, when the Jazz 
Messengers consisted of Donald Byrd, Hank 
Mobley, Horace Silver and Doug Watkins in 
addition to Blakey himself. Ecaroh, an astringent, 
almost tumultuous piece by Horace Silver, 
boasts some virile, springing piano playing by 
the composer and rather dull, repetitive solos 
from Mobley and Byrd. Rather better is the 
grumbling tenor solo which Mobley performs 
in The End Of A Love Affair, although once again 
Silver outshines all his companions. C.F. 


Clifford Brown 

“TI Remember Clifford” 
What Is This Thing Called Love: The Scene Is 
Clean: Joy Spring: Gertrude’s Buunce/Take The 
“A” Train: Sandu: Jordu: If I Love Again: 
Parisian Thoroughfare. Mercury @ MMC14041 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44s. P.T.). 

It’s always nice to be able to praise a record 
company for displaying taste and intelligence. 
And that is exactly what E.M.I. have done in 
extracting the best tracks from various EmArcy 
LPs by the Clifford Brown-Max Roach Quintet 
(all originally issued here by the Pye group) 
and compiling this really admirable collection. 
I understand the guiding hand behind the 
project belonged to Derek Everett, who 
selected all the tracks himself; I can only say 
that he has done an excellent job and we are all 
indebted to him. For this LP really does bring 
together the best work by this group. Not only 
that, but there are no more than a couple of 
tracks which feature lengthy drum solos, a 
remarkable state of affairs when it is remem- 
bered that Max Roach was both the group’s 
drummer and co-leader. 


Clifford Brown was only active on the jazz 
scene for about three years, yet within that 
short space of time he accomplished a great 
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deal. He started out playing in a style heavily 
influenced by Fats Navarro and Miles Davis 
(the American critic Martin Williams has even 
suggested that he used Navarro’s technique to 
interpret Miles’s ideas), but on his very last 
recordings (The Scene Is Clean, What Is This 
Thing Called Love and Gertrude’s Bounce all date 
from January 1956, five months before his 
death in a car crash) the trumpet-player seemed 
to take an enormous stride forward. On these 
tracks he plays with much more subtlety, 
implying almost as much as he states, allowing 
more light and shade to creep into his solos. 
This new maturity in Clifford Brown’s playing 
seemed to coincide with the entry into the 
Quintet of Sonny Rollins, whose audacious, 
often impudent, tenor-playing may have 
spurred the trumpeter into making new dis- 
coveries about his own work. At any rate, the 
three tracks I have mentioned not only contain 
suberb trumpet-playing by Clifford Brown but 
also have typically sardonic solos by Sonny 
Rollins, as well as good piano playing by Richie 
Powell (he was killed at the same time as 
Clifford Brown) and excellent support from 
George Morrow and Max Roach. The Scene Is 
Clean, a Tadd Dameron composition, is a 
particularly satisfying track. 

The other performances all date from 1954 
and 1955, years when the group had exactly the 
same personnel, except that the tenor-player 
was Harold Land, a musician of considerable 
talent, capable of constructing really imaginat- 
ive solos, but not a soloist of Sonny Rollins’s 
stature. These recordings are of almost equal 
interest, particularly the two Clifford Brown 
compositions, Joy Spring (one of the best of all 
modern jazz themes) and Sandu, and the version 
of Duke Jordan’s Jordu. Take The “A” Train 
and Parisian Thoroughfare are fitted out with 
semi-programmatic introductions and codas, 
the former using train-effects, the latter sneaking 
in some quotations from Gershwin’s “An 
American In Paris”. Parisian Thoroughfare, 
incidentally, is also notable for containing one 
of Harold Land’s finest tenor solos, a really 
challenging performance. C.F. 


Ray Charles 
“Fathead” 


Hard Times: Weird Beard: Willow Weep For Me: 
Bill For Bennie/Sweet Eyes: Fathead: Mean To 
Me: Tin Tin Deo. London @ LTZ-K15178 (12 in., 
27s. plus 8s. 94d. P.T.). 
“The Genius of Ray Charles” 

Let The Good Times Roll: It Had To Be You: 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band: Two Years Of Torture: 
When Your Lover Has Gone: Deed I Do/Just For 
A Thrill: You Won’t Let Me Go: Tell Me You'll 
Wait For Me: Don’t Let The Sun Catch You Cryin’: 
Am I Blue: Come Rain Or Come Shine. London 
@ LTZ-K15190 (12 in., 27s. plus 8s. 93d. P.T.). 

It was in the December, 1958, issue of THE 
GramopHone that I first reviewed a record by 
Ray Charles. That was “The Great Ray 
Charles’? (London mono LTZ-15134), and I 
found it an uncommonly interesting LP. I was 
particularly struck by the piano playing of 
Charles himself, playing which I thought 
reflected the twin influences of Negro gospel 
music and blues. I still find that LP a pleasing 
one, and [ still find Ray Charles’s piano playing 
both moving and exciting, although I now 
realise that the gospel influence outweighs that 
of the blues. It has been Charles’s singing 
(highly praised, I might add, by many critics 
both here and in the U.S.) which has distressed 
me. ‘Fathead’, however, like ““The Great Ray 
Charles”, is an instrumental LP and presents a 
band very similar to that on the earlier record. 
(The major difference seems to be the replace- 
ment of the trumpet-player, Joseph Bridge- 
water, by Marcus Belgrave.) The LP gets its 
title from a nickname bestowed on David 
Newman, a 27-year-old Texan who played both 
alto and tenor saxes with the bands of Walter 
Page, Bennie Moten and Count Basie before 
joining Ray Charles. As you might expect, 
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his playing (on both instruments) is heavily 
featured on these tracks, although most of the 
band’s other soloists also get a good look-in. 

Newman’s solos, of course, are highly 
derivative; his alto-playing echoes Charlie 
Parker’s, his tenor playing the styles of Sonny 
Rollins and John Coltrane. On the whole I 
prefer Newman on the tenor instrument, for 
his alto solos strike a slightly sour note. He is a 
tolerably good soloist, but no better than 
Marcus Belgrave, who takes several very 
attractive, often very delicate, trumpet solos, 
or the baritone saxist, Bennie Crawford. Ray 
Charles’s band, in fact, is quite a competent 
little modern group, placing its emphasis upon 
fervour rather than formalism, with the leader 
himself contributing many good solos. The 
best tracks are probably Hard Times and 
Fathead, both blues, and Sweet Eyes (using the 
chords of Blue Lou). 

‘The Genius of Ray Charles” (I wonder who 
thought up that misnomer ?) is a very different 
proposition. Nearly all Ray Charles’s previous 
vocal recordings have been within the Negro 
gospel idiom (and have been reviewed in THE 
GRAMOPHONE under that heading) even though 
they have used secular lyrics. This LP, however, 
finds the singer performing pop-songs to the 
accompaniment of two large orchestras. The 
band on the first side consists mostly of sidemen 
from the Duke Ellington and Count Basie 
orchestras, plus Zoot Sims, Ernie Royal, 
Charlie Persip and a few other worthies, 
together with the soloists from Charles’ own 
band; the second side presents a large orchestra 
of strings and woodwinds, with a few jazz 
musicians added. The results are pretty dire. 
The jazz band plays well, and there are a few 
good solos (mostly by Ray Charles’s own 
sidemen), but the singing either exploits 
hysteria or goes quite limp (Am I Blue is a 
particularly awful example). It is curious that 
so little of Charles’s gospel technique can be 
heard on these tracks (the most noticeable use 
of it occurs in Just For A Thrill). Indeed, Two 
Years Of Torture—an exception in the midst of 
all the 32-bar ballads—exhibits Charles singing 
a 12-bar blues far more directly, eschewing 
most of his baroque tricks, than I’ve heard him 
do before. C.F. 


The Cool Scene 
“Twelve New Ways To Fly” 

Dues Blues (Trombones Inc): I Love Paris (The 
Modern Touch Of Marty Paich): The D.A.’s Man 
(Frank Comstock And His Orchestra): Deserted Harem 
(The Big Sound Of Don Ralke): It’s A Lonesome Old 
Town (The Smart Set): Improvisation (Robert Prince 
And His Orchestra)/Manteca (Marty Wilson And His 
Orchestra): Invitation (Guitars Inc): The Stu Bailey 
Blues (Warren Baker And Warner Brothers Star 
Instrumentalists): Come Rain Or Come Shine (The 
Signatures): Pottsville U.S.A. (Chico Hamilton 
Quintet): It’s All Right With Me (Trombones Inc). 
Warner Bros. @ WM4005; © WS8005 (12 in., 27s. plus 
8s. 94d. P.T.). ‘ 

Decca’s first issues from the newly-acquired 
Warner Brothers catalogue are inauspicious so 
far as jazz is concerned. This album appears to 
be a “‘sampler”, made up of left-overs from 
about 11 other LPs which have yet to appear 
here. I hope future releases on this label reach 
a higher standard, for most of this music is 
either programmatic (much of it seems to stem 
from “‘cops’n’robbers”’ television serials) or too 
slick for sustained comfort. Two of the best 
tracks are to be found at the beginning and 
end and come from a session which, I believe, 
featured no less than a dozen trombonists. Not 
recommended. A.M. 


Ella Fitzgerald 

“Sings The George and Ira Gershwin Song Book—Vol. 5” 
They Can’t Take That Away From Me: Embrace- 
able You: I Can’t Be Bothered Now: Boy, What 
Love Has Done To Me: Fascinating Rhythm/Funny 
Face: Lorelei: Oh, So Nice: Let's Make 
se I Got Rhythm. H.M.V. @ CLP1358; © CSD1304 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 


This LP brings to a conclusion Ella Fitz- 
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gerald’s ramblings through the selected works 
of George and Ira Gershwin. The four earlier 
volumes were reviewed in the March and June 
issues of THE GRAMOPHONE. Once again Mig 
Fitzgerald keeps her natural exuberance well 
under control and turns in a series of impeccable 
performances. As I pointed out in my earlier 
reviews, these are not jazz interpretations but 
well-sung, highly musicianly versions of some 
of the best songs of the past 40 years. And Ira 
Gershwin’s lyrics, incidentally, are proof that 
not all pops have trashy words. The outstandi 

tracks are probably the energetic version of 
They Can’t Take That Away From Me, a beautifully 
measured Embraceable You, I Can’t Be Bothered 
Now and The Lorelei, the last-named containj 

one of my favourite quatrains (‘I’m treacherous 
ja, ja/Oh I just can’t hold myself in check;) 
I’m lecherous, ja, ja/I want to bite my initials 
on a sailor’s neck”). The accompaniments, 
arranged and conducted by Nelson Riddle, 
are all highly apt, suave rather than exhilarating, 


Dutch Swing College Band 

“Jazz Class” 
Ice Cream: Memphis Blues: Take Your Pick; 
Just A Closer Walk With Thee: Tennessee Waltz 


Rock: March Of The Indians/Marina: I Ain't 


Gonna Give Nobody None O’ This Jelly Roll: Black 
And Tan Fantasy: Tiger Rag: You Don’t Know 
How Much You Can Suffer: High Society. Philips 
_e © SBBL575 (12 in., 27s. plus 8s, 944, 
Marina/Milord. Philips @ PB1029 (7 in., 4s. 9d. plus 
1s. 7d. P.T.). 

The Dutchmen seem to be on a Wilbur de 
Paris kick. Take Your Pick is a banjo solo that 
would not disgrace Lee Blair. (In view of 
colleague Charles Fox’s remarks about Lee 
Blair last month, incidentally, I hereby pro- 
claim myself a banjophile—at least when the 
banjo is played melodically and with taste, as 
it is here.) The de Paris idea of something old, 
something new is also apparent on this LP; 
indeed, I had to endure another Closer Walk 
and High Society to get at such charming things 
as Marina, a tune which might almost be 
another of de Paris’s M-series! I don’t think the 
Tennessee Waltz Rock has quite come off; 
although the idea of using out of the way 
material is in itself commendable, the tunes 
should be unusual, not unusable. 

The Dutch band certainly hasn’t changed 
much over the last decade or so. It’s still the 
same competent, easy-sounding group it always 
was. O.K. 


Jean Goldkette and his Orchestra 
“Dance Hits Of The 1920s” 

My Pretty Girl: Dinah: Charleston: Always (V): 
Who? (V)/Put Your Arms Around Me, Honey (V): 
Sweet Georgia Brown: The ’Varsity Drag: Blue 
Sk : It Had To Be You. - 
SND65014 (12 in., 15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). 

Yes, it shook me too when I saw Jean Gold- 
kette’s name on the bright red-and-silver label 
of this record. Who’s Jean Goldkette? you ask. 
And that was what colleague John Oakland 
said when he handed the LP to me, adding, 
rather apologetically, “I think this is up your 
street rather than mine’. He was right, of 
course, always assuming that jazz is now some- 
thing utterly divorced from anything describable 
as “Miscellaneous and Dance”. What is s0 
often overlooked by jazz enthusiasts (apart from 
the kids, bless ’°em, who like to use the Barber- 
Bilk sound as an incentive for dancing) is that 
jazz was originally intended by its creators to 
be dance music. Nothing has happened to real 
jazz to change that, of course, and a band 
which can generate such a beat as this, making 
even a weary old critic like myself stamp the 
floor like a teenager, must be regarded as a 
jazz band. The fact that the music now comes 
out of two speakers, is beautifully recorded and 
features solos which recall the old days 
1926-27, days when Jean Goldkette led what 
was probably the greatest dance-jazz band in 
history, only makes it all the more real. 
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Goldkette’s was a great band because it 
yed superb arrangements, written by men 
who knew the capabilities of the extremely 
talented soloists and section men with whom 
they were working, musicians like Bix Beider- 
pecke, Frankie Trumbauer, Don Murray, Joe 
Venuti, Eddie Lang and Steve Brown, the 
test white bass plucker of all time. Read 
that list and weep that so few are still with us. 
Now, after 31 years of absence from recording 
studios, Jean Goldkette (he was born in Russia 
of French and English parents and afterwards 
emigrated to the U.S.) returns like Rip Van 
Winkle to a pop-record world of rock ’n’ roll, 
trad bands and glacial modernists 
and shows them all how it ought to be done. 
To be sure, there are deliberately corny effects. 
The choke-muted cymbals and C-melody saxes, 
for instance, and the inclusion of verses that 
(for me, at any rate) add a spice of variety to 
the proceedings. Lou Hurst sings high tenor 
like a denizen of the mid-twenties, and Debbie 
(not Reynolds, don’t get excited) and the 
Diplomats intone Put Your Arms and Always in 
the period style too. But the joyous attack of 
the sections, the neatly controlled yet enthusi- 
astic solo playing, the overall sense of unaffected 
honhomie, all these make this a great record at 
any time. Always is played as a waltz. Yes, I 
liked that too. O.K. 


Coleman Hawkins Cpbetet 
“Soul” 


Soul Blues: I Hadn’t Anyone Till You: Groovin’/ 
Greensleeves: Sunday Mornin’: Until The Real 
Thing Comes Along: Sweetnin’. Esquire @ 32-095 
(12 in., 28s. 6d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 

A good deal of Coleman Hawkins’ latterday 
playing gives me the impression that he is 
trying hard to sound up-to-date, to prove that 
although he was a member of Fletcher Hender- 
son’s reed section as long ago as 1923, creating, 
almost single-handed, a style for the tenor 
saxophone, he can still give youngsters like 
John Coltrane and Sonny Rollins a run for 
their money. And so he can, as far as inventive- 
ness and harmonic subtlety are concerned. 
There are sessions, however, and this record 
preserves one of them, where Hawkins will 
sacrifice sensitivity of tone and lucidity of 
phrasing in an attempt to create extra fervour 
in his playing, when he will strive a little too 
self-consciously to be “funky”, to get down-to- 
earth, to be—let’s face it—part of the fashion- 
able movement. No one admires Hawkins 
more than I do (he was one of my earliest jazz 
heroes) but that doesn’t stop me feeling that 
most of his playing on these tracks is nagging, 
and repetitive, almost rowdy, his tone some- 
times sounding as fuzzy as a kazoo. There is 
genuine turbulence and spirit in the opening 
solo Hawkins plays in Soul Blues, in part of his 
solo in Groovin’ and on other tracks, but far too 
often he approaches the confusion found in 
Sweetnin’. (The gushing Greensleeves, very slow, 
very romantic, very maudlin, is something of an 
exception.) 

The best music on this record is the work of 
a really talented rhythm section—Ray Bryant, 
Kenny Burrell, Wendell Marshall and Osie 
Johnson. Both Bryant and Burrell take lengthy 
and shapely solos on almost every track. 
Bryant, one of the most consistently inventive 
and brilliant pianists around today, is a very 
incisive soloist, a performer who can synchronise 
a lilting treble line with a grumbling bass 
pattern, a musician who might be called 
resourceful rather than eclectic. He takes a 
particularly good solo in Soul Blues. Kenny 
Burrell’s guitar playing is equally logical, 
equally well-constructed, exploiting the single- 
string technique to create solos with a real 
sense of development in them. Sad though it is 
‘0 say such a thing, it seems a pity that this 
session wasn’t just left to Ray Bryant and the 
thythm section. C.F. 
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Tiny Grimes 
“Callin’ The Blues” 


Callin’ The Blues: 
Airmail Special. 
plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 


A trombonist with a shaggy, often rasping 
tone and a distinctly outspoken manner, a 
musician intent upon exciting rather than 
enchanting his audience, J. C. Higginbotham 
was perhaps at the peak of his artistry during 
the early 1930s, years when he played in the 
bands of Luis Russell and Fletcher Henderson. 
During the past couple of decades he has been 
asked to record less and less, and when he has 
done so the standard of his playing has often 
shown signs of deterioration, his forthrightness 
tending to become a little smudged and evasive. 
All the more reason, therefore, to delight in the 
fact that at least a couple of the tracks on this 
LP present Higginbotham playing the kind of 
bawdy, irreverent trombone solos that won him 
his early reputation. His solo in Blue Tiny, in 
fact, is wonderfully good, provided, of course, 
that one is broad-minded enough to accept a 
quotation from Stormy Weather in the middle of 
this slow, twelve-bar blues (but then Harold 
Arlen is almost an honorary jazz musician and 
blues composer himself). Higginbotham sounds 
less at ease in Grimes’ Times, a faster blues (using 
a boogie woogie motif) where he slides a little 
ineptly through his solo, seldom getting far 
away from the major triad. On the whole, 
though, this record can be regarded as some- 
thing of a comeback by one of the great trom- 
bonists of jazz. 

One always forgets just how good a guitarist 
Tiny Grimes really is. Here he plays a long solo 
on every track, his style hovering somewhere in 
between Charlie Christian’s and Albert Casey’s, 
while in the company of Ray Bryant, Wendell 
Marshall and Osie Johnson he helps to give the 
rhythm section its hard, biting quality, a 
quality that encourages Higginbotham and 
Eddie “Lockjaw” Davis, the other front-line 
soloist, to indulge in fairly elemental blues 
playing. “Lockjaw” Davis performs as tanta- 
lizingly as ever, knowing just how far he can 
go without sounding vulgar, always creating 
meaty and very individual solos. Ray Bryant, 
the pianist, was the youngest and most modern 
musician on the session, yet his left hand 
creates bass patterns of the swarthiest kind while 
his right hand gallivants about adventurously ; 
in Callin’ The Blues there are even moments 
when he sounds like a paperback edition of 
Earl Hines. C.F 


Blue Tiny/Grimes’ Times: 
Esquire @ 32-092 (12 in., 28s. 6d. 


Ted Heath And His Music 
“My Very Good Friends The Band Leaders” 

Sing, Sing, ~— Sleepytime Down South: Sorta 
Crazy: One O’Clock Jump: I’ve Got My Love To 
Keep Me Warm: Cherokee/Intermission Riff: 
Tuxedo Junction: Apple Honey: Take The “A” 
Train: Dragnet: Night Train. Decca @ LK4344; 
© SKL4090 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. P.T.). 

Ted salutes 12 band-leaders with these tracks 
arranged by Ralph Dollimore, Dave Lindup, 
Ronnie Roullier and Reg Owen. In most cases 
the scores remain faithful to the originals (I’ve 
Got My Love To Keep Me Warm is virtually a 
transcription of the Les Brown record), but 
there are instances where no attempt has been 
made to capture the character of the orchestra 
in question. Ralph Dollimore’s “A” Train, for 
example, commences with a Count Basie 
introduction (complete with guitar) and soon 
ushers in a vibraphone passage (Duke Ellington 
has not used a vibraphonist since Tyree Glean 
left the band, and Tyree seldom used the 
instrument with Duke, anyway). But perhaps 
the intention was not to try to copy the originals 
too closely, although the slurred saxes in Sorta 
Crazy are an obvious attempt to pattern the 
Heath band on Billy May’s style. What is 
important is that the band swings, and that Bob 
Efford emerges as a capable if derivative tenor 
soloist. Bobby Pratt plays a prominent part in 
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the success of Sleepytime Down South, while Don 
Lusher and Eddie Blair are heard elsewhere. 
Mercifully the recording engineer has balanced 
the bass correctly on most of the tracks, thus 
avoiding the tiresome “running-solo” effect 
contributed by Johnny Hawksworth, an effect 
which sometimes gives the band a peculiarly 
bottom-heavy sound in the flesh. My sole 
complaint centres around the choice of material. 
I would have preferred the inclusion of, say, 
Manteca and Midnight Sun rather than the 
mechanical Dragnet and Night Train. 
A.M. 


Michel Legrand 
“Legrand Piano” 

I Love Paris: Autumn Leaves: Under The Bridges 
Of Paris: Paris In The Spring: Paris Canaille: 
April In Paris/A Paris: La Vie En Rose: Under 
Paris Skies: Paris, Je T’Aime: The Song From 
Moulin Rouge: The Last Time I Saw Paris: I 
Love Paris. Philips @ BBL7378; © SBBL572 
(12 in., 27s. plus 8s. 94d.). 

Legrand is the young French arranger- 
conductor who made an impact on jazz with his 
“Legrand Jazz” LP (Philips mono BBL7328: 
stereo SBBL510, reviewed in November, 1959), 
featuring such soloists as Miles Davis, Ben 
Webster, etc. Most of his albums, however, have 
been in the “mood music” vein, and running 
my eye over the heading details I assumed 
“Legrand Piano” would be the same. In fact 
it is an LP of good if eclectic jazz piano, Legrand 
being backed up by bassist Guy Pederson and 
drummer Gus Wallez. “Anonymous” is an 
overworked word in jazz criticism, for it 
signifies the inability of a writer either to assess 
the style of an artist or to describe his manner of 
playing. Yet “anonymous” is a valid descrip- 
tion of Legrand’s keyboard style. I suppose he 
comes closest to, say, Arnold Ross in the general 
conception of his approach to improvisation; 
he certainly swings and keeps a melodic line 
moving in attractive style. But Legrand 
borrows generously from many contemporary 
jazzmen and ends up with a style which is an 
amalgam of piano jazz today. I am not con- 
demning him for this; after all, no man is an 
island and originality is something of a myth. 
Although I enjoyed listening to Legrand’s 
treatments of these 13 tunes, I couldn’t help 
thinking of many better but unappreciated 
piano soloists who have been passed over by 
the record industry, men such as Dodo Marma- 
rosa, Al Haig, Henri Renaud, Duke Jordan, 
Johnny Williams, and—of course—the already- 
mentioned Arnold Ross. However, before 
passing further judgement on Legrand the 
pianist, I should like to hear him playing a 
programme of jazz-orientated material, for 
some of these Parisian tunes do not lend them- 
selves to extemporisation. A.M. 


Thelonious Monk Trio 

Bemsha Swing: Refiections/Trinkle Tinkle: These 
Foolish Things. Esquire @ EP226 (7 in., 9s. 94d. 
plus 3s. 24d. P.T.). 

Monk’s name is virtually a household word 
in jazz today, but it is well to remember that 
until he signed a contract with Riverside 
records he was in danger of becoming the most 
under-recorded of all the founder members of 
the Parker-Gillespie school. Were it not for 
occasional sessions organised by the American 
Blue Note and Prestige labels, our knowledge 
of Thelonious’ werk between 1946 and 1955 
would be slight. These four titles were made for 
Prestige in December, 1952, Monk being 
backed up by Gary Mapp (bass) and Max 
Roach (drums). Frankly, the recording quality 
leaves something to be desired, while the piano 
itself sounds as if it had spent the first ten years 
of its life in a NAAFI canteen. Nevertheless 
this is one of those occasions when the lack of 
hi-fi is of lesser importance, for the music is of 
a quality that makes such refinements of 
secondary value. Those who look upon Monk 


as an esoteric soloist should listen to the way 
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he constructs his improvisations here; on 
Bemsha Swing, for example, he states the theme, 
then gradually moves away from it during the 
ensuing choruses, never plunging the listener 
into a maze of complicated variations that seern 
to have no connection with the melody. He is 
at his best when playing his own tunes, for these 
appear to give him the greatest opportunities 
for expressing his personality—as witness the 
wholly delightful Reflections, its wistful melody 
reappearing throughout the course of the 
extemporisations. No record by Monk is a 
waste of time or money, and these four titles, 
appearing in Britain for the first time, can be 
wholeheartedly recommended. A.M. 


Kid Ory’s Jazz Band 
“Kid Ory Plays W. C. Handy” 

Aunt Hagar’s Blues: St. Louis Blues: Harlem 
Blues: Friendless Blues/Joe Turner Blues: Way 
Down South Where The Blues Began: Yellow Dog 
Blues: Atlanta Blues: Loveless Love. H.M.V. 
© CLP1364 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 4}d. P.T.). 

Provided you can shut your ears to the 
irritating clarinet work of one Caughey Roberts, 
who flutters about like a moth round a street 
lamp, all the time affecting a coarse, grating 
tone, then there is some fine blues playing here. 
Ory is simply Ory, without too much of the 
klaxon-horn stuff, and, when he sticks to the 
middle and lower registers, Teddy Buckner 
plays some good trumpet. The rhythm section 
is eminently capable, if a trifle dull. Way Down 
South introduces us to a little-known Handy 
tune, although one of no great consequence, 
and the rest of the numbers are favourite 
“standards” that even now can be made to 
sound interesting by men like Ory. O.K. 


Dave Lambert, Jon Hendricks, Annie Ross 
“The Swingers”’ 

Airegin: Babe’s Blues: Dark Cloud: Jackie: 

Swingin’ Till The Girls Come Home/Four: Little 

Niles: Where: Now’s The Time: Love Makes The 

World Go Round. Vogue @ LAE12219 (12in., 27s. 

6d. plus 8s. 114d. P.T.). 

The collective achievements of Dave Lambert, 
Jon Hendricks and Annie Ross, dazzling 
though they are, have usually lain in the 
defiance of Nature rather than the attainment 
of art. It just isn’t possible, one feels, for this 
trio to do what they manifestly have done. 
The fact that at first they were mainly content 
to adapt existing orchestrations and solos to 
their own voicings seemed less important than 
the technical daring involved. Things have 
now begun to change, however. After starting 
out with the two LPs of Count Basie material, 
the Dave Lambert Singers (as they used to 
call themselves) recorded “The Hottest Group 
In Jazz’ (Philips mono BBL7368: _ stereo 
SBBL552), which I reviewed last May, and 
this Vogue LP, in both cases drawing upon a 
wider range of material and including some 
original solo-lines. Like the Philips LP, this 
new issue is by no means an unqualified success, 
but where it really does score is in the matter 
of accompaniment, the singers being backed up 
by a group which draws upon Zoot Sims, Russ 
Freeman, Jim Hall, Freddie Green, Ed Jones 
and Sonny Payne. Zoot Sims is the star, being 
heard on almost every track in firm, rich-toned 
solos, sounding like a rather more muscular 
version of Lester Young. Especially noteworthy 
is his playing in Dark Cloud, a tune he wrote 
himself. 


But it is the singing which should really be 
the focus of attention and this, as I’ve implied, 
ranges from the brilliant to the banal. The 
best track is Jackie, a transcription by Annie 
Ross of the Wardell Gray tenor solo (to be 
found, by those interested, in Volume 2 of the 
“Wardell Gray Memorial Album”, Esquire 
mono 32-023). Annie’s Freudian lyrics are 
clever and witty and she sings them superbly. 
I wish, as a matter of fact, that she would write 
lyrics more often, for she has a much defter 
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touch and a more incisive sense of humour than 
Jon Hendricks, who relies too much upon “hip 
talk”. Next to Jackie I would place Four, 
transcribed from the Miles Davis recording 
(Dave Lambert gives a nicely staccato per- 
formance of Horace Silver’s piano solo) and 
Charlie Parker’s Now’s The Time, on which 
Annie excels herself in duplicating the inflexions 
of Miles Davis’s trumpet solo, a very difficult 
task. Three of the tracks—Babe’s Blues, Little 
Niles and Where—use themes by Randy Weston; 
the first two, in 3/4 time, are good, the melody 
and lyric of Little Niles fusing together remark- 
ably well; Where, however, a solo performance 
by Jon Hendricks, is limp and sentimental. The 
third solo track presents Dave Lambert in a 
rather straightforward version of Dark Cloud, 
with the singer showing too many signs of 
strain in the upper register. People who react 
violently to “‘shooby-doobying” should avoid 
Airegin and Swingin’ ’Til The Girls Come Home, 
on which Hendricks and Lambert both indulge 
in a little uninhibited fracturing of syntax and 
semantics. C.F. 


Lennie Niehaus Octet 
“Zounds!” 

The Sermon: How About You: Figure 8: Patti- 
Cake: With The Wind And The Rain In Your Hair: 
The Way You Look Tonight/Have You Met Miss 
Jones?: Four: Night Life: The Night We Called 
It A Day: Blues For Susie: Seaside. Vogue @ 
LAC12222 (12 in., 27s. 6d. plus 8s. 113d. P.T.). 

In common with current practice this is a 
reissue of an earlier ten-inch LP (Vogue 
LDC150), plus four additional tracks (The 
Sermon, With The Wind And The Rain In Your 
Hair, Four and Blues For Susie). I was never very 
fond of the earlier Octet album, the setting 
sounding too restrictive and clinical. I prefer 
the four new tracks, for not only do the arrange- 
ments seem looser but Lennie himself appears to 
infuse more personality into his work. The new 
titles are by a group of men drawn principally 
from the then current Stan Kenton band (Bill 
Perkins, Pepper Adams, Frank Rosolino, Mel 
Lewis and Jay McAllister, tuba) and the 
arrangements were written while Niehaus was 
on tour with Kenton. A.M. 


Newport Youth Band 

Tiny’s Blues: Cinnamon Kisses: Power Glide: 
Blues Inside Out: Copley Square/Solid Blue: The 
Most Minor: Down For Double: She’s Funny That 
Way: Lemon Drop. Coral @ LVA9125 (12 in., 27s. 
plus 8s. 94d. P.T.) 

The Newport Youth Band, recorded at last 
year’s Newport Festival, was organised, 
rehearsed and directed by Marshal Brown. 
The ages of its musicians range from 14 to 18, 
and regarded as an achievement in instilling 
jazz into school boys, this LP is quite remark- 
able. It is not, however, very good jazz or 
indeed music of a very high level. In fact I am 
faced with something of a problem here, for if 
I review it as a big band jazz record I shall be 
accused of being unnecessarily harsh with a 
band of young men whose enthusiasm some- 
times outstrips their technique. The reverse 
evaluation could be equally misleading, for if I 
say that the standard reached by these school 
boys is incredibly high, then some readers 
might assume the record to be worth getting as 
an example of a fine big band in action. 


Let me try to compromise by pointing out 
some of the defects and by praising the band’s 
good points. Firstly, the musicians lack the 
sense of timing which one takes for granted 
when listening to professionals. Secondly, the 
boys have intonation problems. Next, their 
tones need development—the saxophonists in 
particular—and a greater effort should have 
been made to achieve a blend, section by 
section. The improvisations, generally, are 
limited, with phrases commencing right on the 
beat. There are also times when the band fails 
to get within a mile of swinging. Some of the 
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tempos could be steadier too; I also th 
Marshal Brown was ill-advised to pick on such 
numbers as Tiny’s Blues and Lemon Drop, fop 
tunes like these depend for their success Upon 
a vitality and swing only to be found in 3 
professional orchestra. 

On the credit side one must put the burst; 
enthusiasm of all concerned, the reading abilities 
of the youngsters, and the work of two or three 
of the band’s soloists. I would Single yt 
trumpeter Harry Hall, who plays with a hot, 
crackling attack on Power Glide, tenor saxiy 
Mike Citron who contributes a good solo on 
Blues Inside Out, and alto saxist Andy M 
a sometimes reckless player who nevertheles 
succeeds in communicating a feeling of excite. 
ment. A project such as this deserves support 
and success, but I don’t think it serves any 
useful purpose to release a record of the band 
in action. AM. 


Wilbur de Paris and his New Orleans Jaz 


Band 
“That’s A Plenty” 

That’s A Plenty: Mack The Knife: Waiting For 
The Robert E. Lee: Malta: Hesitating Biues| 
Frankie And Johnnie: In A Persian Market: 
Somebody Stole My Gal: Change Of Key Boogie. 
London @ LTZ-K15192; © SAH-K6079 (12 in,, 9 
plus 8s. 94d. P.T.). 

“That’s A Plenty” is a rather unfortunate 
choice of title for any LP. It certainly seems as 
if someone applied it forcibly to Mack Th 
Knife, which gets amputated in the middle of g 
pleasing conversation between bass and guitar, 
And both the title number and Somebody Siol 
My Gal are played rather too fast, with litte 
or no sense of relaxation. 

Banjo solos I can take within the general 
context of a de Paris LP, but I do deprecate 
such protracted drum codas as that heard jn 
Robert E. Lee, a performance which does not 
come up to the original version on Tem 
EXA72. I think, however, that I prefer this 
Persian Market to the Tempo one (EXA73), 
a recording which started a vogue for Ketélbey’s 
musical miniature among English trad bands; 
not only is the recording here rounder but de 
Paris’s sclo sounds a little more confident, 
The other title which we’ve had before, Chang 
Of Key Boogie, offers no unfavourable com- 
parison with its predecessor. 

The best track in this present collection is 
Malta, the latest in de Paris’s ‘‘M” series of 
island-titles, beginning with a superb clarinet 
solo ky the late Omer Simeon and later on 
presenting a splendid duet between harmonica 
and bowed-bass. This is an example of really 
progressive jazz, the kind of thing which 
Wilbur de Paris has already given us in 
Bouquets, Martinique, Madagascar, Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton and that delightful item, Watching 
Dreams Go By, a performance which London 
really ought to issue as a single. O.K. 






Charlie Parker 

Quasimodo : Crazeology / Klactoveedsedstene : 
Charlie’s Wig (Bongo Beep). Vogue @ EPV1264 
(7 in., 9s. 94d. plus 3s. 23d. P.T.). 

Cosmic Rays/Kim. H.M.V. @ 45-POP 747 (7 in. 45, 
4s. 6d. plus ls. 6d. P.T.). 

It’s over five years since Charlie Parker died, 
and during that time it has become more and 
more apparent that his stature as a jazz musician 
can be challenged only by Louis Armstrong. 
Parker’s achievement lay not only in the 
revolution that he forced (if one can so describe 
such an involuntary pressure) upon jazz, but 
in the intrinsic worth of his solos. The word 
“genius” is often used very loosely in jazz 
criticism, but at least it can be applied to 
Louis Armstrong and Charlie Parker without 
any fear of exaggeration. With a musician of 
this stature, of course, even the minutiae of his 
recording career take on a special significance. 
For this reason the Vogue EP is unusually 
interesting, not only because it presents Parker 
at his very best (the recordings were made in 
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CAP AUDIO FIDELITY SPECIAL RELEASE 


You Have to hear them to believe them! 


AUDIO FIDELITY AFLP 185) 


«. VOU HAVE TO HEAR IT TO BELIEVE iT! 





AFSD 5848 LA ZAMBRA. 


Exquisite, fiery recording 
of Fernando Sirvent’s 
Flamenco Guitar, with 
authentic and exciting 
Spanish gipsy dancing 
and singing. Colourful, 

dramatic, hand-clapping, 

heel-tapping action music! 


What's On These Records 
For the titles on AFSD 5801 The Brave Bulls and AFSD 5848 
La Zambra, see our current titles list. 


AFLP 1851 /AFSD 5851 
MARCHING ALONG WITH THE DUKES OF DIXIELAND 
Tromboneum, Lassus Trombone, My Home Town, 
Scobey Strut, Dukes of Dixieland March, With a Pack on My Back 
McDonough Let the Trombones Blow 
Bourbon Street Parade 
When Johnny Reb Comes Marching Home 
Eyes of Texas 
Glory to Old Georgia 
Just a Closer Walk With Thee 


AFLP 1800 Series (Monaural) 44]- (inc. P.T.) 
AFSD 5800 Series (Stereo) 47|- (inc. P.T.) 
Send §.A.E. now for Current Catalogue to:- 


AUDIO FIDELITY (LONDON) LTD., 
44 Crawford Street, London, W.1. PADdington 2103 





AFLP 1851 /AFSD 5851 
MARCHING ALONG WITH THE DUKES OF DIXIELAND 


This, the third volume in the staggering Dukes of Dixieland 
series, is definitely the best yet! Papa Jac, Freddie and Frank 
Assunto and the rest of the scintillating Dukes’ combo take 

you to the deepest of the Deep South for that very special 
mixture of true musicianship, instrumental virtuosity, sheer 

fun and excitement that only the combination of Audio 
Fidelity’s exclusive recording techniques and the brash hilarious 
attack of those cotton pickin’ Dukes can give you! Top number 
for our money is their version of ““When Johnny Reb 

”, Starts quietly - but wait for that 

In mono AFLP 1851, Stereo AFSD 5851. 


comes Marching Home’ 
climax 


By your special request 


Here they are - the two top sellers of our first release - 
now in stereo as well. 


AFSD 5801 THE BRAVE BULLS! 


Volume 1 of our “La Fiesta 
Brava” series. Hear for yourself 
The Banda Taurina - the world’s 
largest bull fight band - spread 
out in stereo across the 
enormous Plaza de Toros in 
Mexico City, as they raise the 
curtain for the drama of death 
in the afternoon. 





COMING ATTRACTIONS 


SEPTEMBER 1960 will see a full release of new Audio Fidelity 
titles. Heading these will be AFSD 5930, SATCHMO PLAYS 
KING OLIVER, the best Louis Armstrong record yet made. Also 
comes Lionel Hampton and his Big Band. And the definitive 
recording (First Component Series of course) of the Symphonie 
Fantastique. Jo Basile and his superb accordion - Leon Berry at the 
giant Wurlitzer - more Puleo, and Sirvent’s latest Guitarra 
Flamenco. And many more. If you’d like to send us an s.a.e now, 
we'll let you have the new complete catalogue as soon as the records 
are available. Mark it ““September releases”, will you? In October 
we're going to be joined by ELEKTRA records. Josh White, 
Theodore Bikel, The Limeliters. A fascinating catalogue of folk 
music. All these are well worth waiting for, believe us! 
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Travel with Vogue to... 


HAWAII 


VA160142 


Toko 


a 


THE EXOTIC SOUNDS OF ARTHUR LYM 


TABOO! THE EXOTIC SOUNDS 
OF ARTHUR LYMAN 


Taboo; Kalua; Ringo Oiwake; Sea Breeze; 
Misirlou; China Clipper; Sim Sim; Katsumi 
Love Theme; Caravan; Akaka Falls; Dahil 
Sayo; Hilo March. 
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INDIA 


VA160156 


INDIA’S MASTER MUSICIAN ! 


RAVI SHANKAR 

Kafi-Holi; (S;ring Festival of Colours); Dhun 
(Folk Airs); Mishra Piloo, in the Thumri Style; 
Raga Puriya Dhanashri; Raga Charu Keshi. 
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FLAMENCO ESPANA ! 

BERNABE DE MORON 

Sevillanas Trianeras; Sequirilla Gitana; Mor- 
oneria; Soleares Jerezanas; Mosaico Andalulz; 
Gitaneria Morisca; Fandango De Alosno; Arual- 
ami; Granadina; Alegria Por Fiesta. 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF ALL NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP AND SINGLES SEE THE CURRENT ISSUE 
OF RECORD PRESS AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Telephone: KNIghtsbridge 4256’7’8 
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PRECISION 
PICK-UP ARMS 


Acclaimed by users throughout the world these superb arms set a standard 
for performance and workmanship. Heavy demand makes ‘off the shelf’ 
delivery impossible. Meanwhile we greatly appreciate the consideration 


of our many customers and extend the assurance that we are doing our 


utmost on their behalf. 


New illustrated brochure gladly sent on request. 


MODELS 3009 & 3012 


MANUFACTURED BY:- 


SME LIMITED 


STEYNING - SUSSEX - ENGLAND 
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the winter of 1947, the alto saxist being accom- 
ied by Miles Davis, J. J. Johnson, Duke 

, Tommy Potter and Max Roach) but 
because none of the masters used for this issue 
have been previously released in Britain, 
githough alternative masters of all four titles 
were at one time available on various Esquire 


UWith the exception of J. J. Johnson (who sat 
in on three of the tracks) this group is the one 
which Parker was leading regularly at that 
ime, and there is about its playing a feeling of 
unity, of well-knit confidence. Parker’s finest 
glos are to be found in Klactoveedsedstene (its 
name may have been inspired by a Hollywood 
television station whose call-sign is KLAC) 
and in Crazeology, the latter also boasting a 
icularly incisive solo by J. J. Johnson. 
More vivid alto playing can be found in 
Charlie’s Wig (sometimes known as Bongo Beep 
and actually based on the chords of When I 
Grow Too Old To Dream); this track also con- 
tains some exceptionally serene passages by 
Miles Davis, the trumpeter almost sounding as 
if he were playing under water. By contrast, 
imodo seems rather choppy. 

Both tracks on the H.M.V. 45 were included 
in “Jazz Perennial’? (Columbia 33CX10117), 
that fine Parker anthology which I reviewed in 
the August 1958 issue. Recorded in 1952, 
these present Parker with just a rhythm section 
(Hank Jones, Teddy Kotick and Max Roach). 
Instead of having solos wedged between tight 
ensemble passages (as on the Vogue EP), 
the emphasis here is upon free solo playing. 
Cosmic Rays is a masterpiece of blues playing, 
one of those inspired performances to 
ranked with Louis Armstrong’s Potato Head 
Blues and Sidney Bechet’s Out Of The Gallion. 
Kim is nearly as good, a faster piece (using the 
chords of J Got Rhythm), with a skimming solo 
by Parker and agile piano work by a 


Oscar Pettiford All Stars 
“The Jazz Scene” 
Bohemia After Dark/Kamman’s A’Comin’. 
phone @ GEP8789 (7 in., 8s. plus 2s. 7$d. P.T.). 
These titles were first issued here some time 
ago, as part of a now-deleted London LP. Their 
reappearance on an EP seems to have given 
them added lustre, the divorce from the 
remainder of the LP tracks only making them 
sound better than ever. Bohemia After Dark is 
the theme Oscar Pettiford dedicated to a New 
York night club, “The Bohemia”, and _ this 
version has solos by Gigi Gryce (alto), Bob 
Brookmeyer, Jerome Richardson (playing flute), 
Donald Byrd, pianist Don Abney and the leader 
himself. The reverse side of the EP presents an 
ent which Ernie Wilkins made for 
Pettiford’s Octet, played at faster tempo and 
featuring Ernie Royal, Brookmeyer, Richardson, 
Abney, Gryce and Pettiford. A.M. 


Bernard Peiffer Trio 

Rondo: Poem For A Lonely Child: Tired Blues/ 
Lafayette Nous Voici: Strip-Tease: Exodus. Top 
Rank @ 30/025 (12 in., 22s. 73d. plus 7s. 44d. P.T.). 

ix years ago, Bernard Peiffer, one of 
France’s best piano soloists, left Paris for New 
York. Throughout the first lean years he 
contrived to continue earning his living by 
music, until today he finds himself on a more 
secure financial and artistic foundation. This 
ishis best LP so far, better even than Brunswick 
mono LAT8262 (“Piano 4 La Mood’’) which 
I remember impressed me greatly when I 
reviewed it in December 1958. All six tunes 
were composed by Peiffer, and “composed” 
means rather more than devising a two bar riff 
on the blues or borrowing someone else’s 
chord progression. Two of the best tracks 
occur on the first side, Rondo being a well 
conceived mixture of the classical rondo form 
and the kind of modernised folk jazz that Mose 
Allison devises. Lonely Child is a strangely 
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moving performance with overtones of Debussy; 
here and elsewhere one is made aware of 
Bernard’s classical training, which has left 
him with an acutely expressive gradation of 
touch. (I first heard Peiffer some ten years ago 
on record when he played a concerto-like 
version of Monk’s ’Round About Midnight; since 
that time he has moved through a period of 
Erroll Garner worship, eventually finding a 
more personal style, one which utilizes his 
considerable technique to advantage). Gus 
Nemeth and Jerry Segal, on bass and drums 
respectively, give the pianist ideal support and 
are obviously tuned in on the same musical 
wavelength. The sleeve contains a publicity 
leaflet setting out reprints of reviews from 
American magazines. While not agreeing 
completely with Leonard Feather’s “Down 
Beat” review (“in many respects Bernard 
Peiffer is the greatest living jazz pianist”) I 
must admit that this LP contains some of the 
most accomplished jazz keyboard work I 
have heard for some years. A.M. 


Sonny Rollins At Music Inn and Teddy 
Edwards At Falcon’s Lair 

Doxy: Limehouse Blues: I'll Follow My Secret 

Heart/You Are Too Beautiful: Billie’s Bounce: 


A Foggy Day. M.G.M. @ C818 (12 in., 25s. 9d. 


plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 

The first four titles listed above were recorded 
at Music Inn, a summer resort near Lenox, 
Massachusetts, by Sonny Rollins and _ the 
MJQ,minus Milt Jackson. No recording date is 
listed on the sleeve and as Rollins has now been 
musically inactive for nearly twelve months it is 
possible the sides were recorded during the 
summer of 1958. None of the tracks is par- 
ticularly outstanding, and in the light of his 
appearances on record with the MJQ (London) 
and the Contemporary Leaders (Vogue) I am 
inclined to think we have now heard the best of 
Sonny Rollins. His tone here is lugubrious, 
added to which he makes deliberate use of 
harmonics and deep-bellied notes beyond the 
extremities of the instrument’s normal range, 
giving the effect of Illinois Jacquet at his worst. 
But the most disturbing aspect of his playing is 
the omnipresent, sardonic overtones, which 
make for unpleasant listening. Humour in jazz 
is a welcome quality, but Rollins’ method of 
expression seems to consists solely of jeers and 
sarcasm. The coda to You Are Too Beautiful is a 
sequence of musical sneers, none of which bears 
any relation to what has gone before, yet the 
audience applause lasts for an unconscionably 
long time after this display of malice. Limehouse 
Blues is the best track (Lewis does not play on 
this title); with the increase in tempo Sonny 
has fewer chances to indulge in excesses of 
temperament and is forced to get down to the 
task of constructing a direct, swinging solo 
statement. 


Billie’s Bounce and A Foggy Day, by the Teddy 
Edwards Quartet, were added presumably to 
fill up the second side. The shame of it is that 
on this showing Edwards warrants the whole 
LP to himself, for his playing is far superior to 
Rollins’. I first heard Teddy Edwards on 
record about a dozen years ago, when Parlo- 
phone released two sides by the Howard McGhee 
Sextet, Up In Dodo’s Room and High Wind In 
Hollywood. Since then Edwards has cropped up 
intermittently on Vogue, first with Howard 
McGhee again, then with Max Roach and 
Clifford Brown, the Leroy Vinnegar Sextet, and, 
finally, on the superb Jimmy Witherspoon LP 
(LAE12218). Teddy is a virile tenor player in the 
Dexter Gordon tradition, displaying an enviable 
appreciation of the blues and a forthright 
manner of expression when occasion demands it. 
Here he is backed efficiently by pianist Joe 
Castro, plus Leroy Vinnegar and Billy Higgins; 
the quartet bounds through Charlie Parker’s 
Billie’s Bounce with unbridled enthusiasm, bass 
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and drums laying down a powerful beat. Foggy 
Day is equally impressive, although in quieter 
vein. A simple but effective rhythmic device 
kicks off each soloist in turn and Edwards, 
strange as it may seem, resembles Warne Marsh 
in the plastic fluidity of his melodic line. Clearly 
Edwards is a tenor player who should be 
recorded much more frequently (at the age of 
thirty-six he has still to make an LP under his 
own name). I suggest M.G.M. devotes a 
future album to his work instead of squeezing 
in a meagre offering to fill out a record by 
another artist. A.M. 


Shorty Rogers And His Orchestra 
The Elephants Wail: Los Barbaros: Paradise 
Found: Tarzan Is Trappedt: Lbs Primitivos;: 
Oomgawa/Tarzanic Suite. M.G.M. @ C820 (12 in., 
25s. Od. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). ft Also available on 
M.G.M. @ MGM1084 (7 in., 4s. 6d. plus 1s. 6d. P.T.). 
Last year Shorty Rogers was commissioned 
to write the music for M.G.M’s film, “Tarzan, 
The Ape Man”, starring Denny Miller as 
Tarzan. This LP is a re-creation of that sound- 
track music, played by an orchestra containing 
the men usually to be found on a Shorty Rogers 
date (Pete Jolly, Frank Rosolino, Bob Cooper, 
Bud Shank, Bob Enevoldsen, etc.). The 
results are disappointing. The sleeve note 
proclaims, with all the breathlessness of Holly- 
wood’s high-pressure publicity, that “‘this is 
the first time a film producer—Al Zimbalist— 
dared to combine the wild, Afro-Cuban music 
with the Modern School of Jazz” (sic). I must 
say I like that “dared” bit. It gives the 
impression that Mr. Zimbalist brought together 
two highly explosive elements and just managed 
to avoid a terrible catastrophe. In point of fact 
the music veers between being pedestrian and 
just plain dull, with Shorty’s habit of writing 
themes based on two or three notes hardly 
helping in the creation of memorable melodies. 
Four Latin-American drummers, plus the 
orthodox jazz drums of Frankie Capp, underline 
everything with a relentless, pounding beat, 
while the brass section, containing both Al 
Porcino and Buddy Childers incidentally, hits 
just as hard as we have come to expect from 
Rogers-led orchestras. In fact the conditions 
were right for a memorable big band LP and 
it is our misfortune that Shorty saddled himself 
with such a drab set of scores. The lengthy 
Tarzanic Suite, which occupies one complete side 
of the record, seems to last for hours and hours. 
A.M. 


Jimmy Rowles Septet 

“Weather In A Jazz Vane” 
When The Sun Come Out: Throwin’ Stones At The 
Sun/Heat Wave: Let It Snow. H.M.V. @ 7EG8570: 
© GES5797 (7 in., 8s. plus 2s. 7$d. P.T.). 

Although Jimmy Rowles has been making 
records for over 13 years, this EP represents only 
the pianist’s second appearance as a leader, an 
indication of the gramophone industry’s 
tendency to overlook well-tried and consistent 
artists. (Rowles’ first LP was a trio set issued on 
the American Liberty label, not available here; 
in addition he acted as leader of a trio on two 
tracks of Vogue’s “Pianists Galore” album, 
although both these tracks were actually made 
at the end of sessions featuring other artists.) 
Here Rowles can be heard leading an excellent 
group that includes Bill Holman (who also 
arranged Heat Wave and Let It Snow) and the 
ever-improving Mel Lewis, who must now be 
considered one of the most talented of America’s 
drummers. Rowles is the kind of pianist whose 
style knows no boundaries; he is a superb 
accompanist and a tasteful soloist, possessing a 
crisp sense of touch and a fine understanding of 
dynamics. His choice of tunes is anything but 
hackneyed. There is no other example of 
Throwin’? Stones At The Sun in the British cata- 
logues and only three or four jazz versions of 
When The Sun Comes Out. Jimmy’s arrangement 
of the latter takes the form of a miniature 
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concerto, the front line cushioning the piano 
and only Herb Geller’s baritone sax emerging 
from the ensemble to take a short solo. 
Additional assets are the much improved solo 
work of trumpeter Lee Katzman and the 
intelligent, constructive playing of Bob Enevold- 
sen on valve trombone. I hope H.M.V. decide 
to issue the remainder of the American Andex 
LP from which these admirable tracks have 
been taken. A.M. 


Horace Silver Quintet 
Hank’s Tune/Shoutin’ Out. 
(7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. P.T.). 
Although Horace Silver falls, by association 
if nothing else, within that little coterie of 
musicians known as “hard boppers”, his own 
playing is free from the excesses of that fashion- 
able movement. This pianist, who, to quote 
Whitney Balliett’s memorable description, 
‘*resembles an inverted, rapidly jiggling fishook 
when he plays’’, always seems able to conjure 
up some arresting turns of phrase, and he is 
not, unlike so many present-day pianists, 
ashamed to use both hands at once. His 
playing—earthy but lucid—provides the real 
meat on these tracks, both of them extracted 
from “‘Silver’s Blue” (Philips mono BBL7183), 
an LP which I reviewed quite enthusiastically 
in December, 1957. The remainder of the 
group comprises Hank Mobley (tenor sax) and 
Doug Watkins (bass), with Donald Byrd and 
Art Taylor playing trumpet and drums respec- 
tively on Hank’s Tune, and Joe Gordon and 
Kenny Clarke replacing them in Shoutin’ Out. 
As I pointed out in my original review, Mobley’s 
tenor playing is often drab and uneventful, 
although he fashions quite a shapely solo in 
Shoutin’ Out; he also has the knack of being able 
to compose attractive themes. Neither trumpeter 
impressed me very much, even though Byrd has 
moments of lyricism and Gordon comes close 
to striking fire. C.F, 


Philips @ BBE12362 


Muggsy Spanier and his Dixieland Band 
Alabama Jubilee: South/Blue Room: Lazy Piano 
ety Mercury @ ZEP10077 (7 in., 8s. plus 2s. 7$d. 
Easily the best track from this bunch of 
Spanier recordings, all made in the early 
1950s, is Lazy Piano Man, featuring composer- 
pianist Floyd Bean (only one d, Mr. Sleeve- 
Writer!). It also has some fine, ageless, muted 
work by Muggsy himself, recalling his playing 
with the Ragtime Band on H.M.V. (now 
R.C.A.) in 1939. He plays equally well, but 
in faster tempo, on Blue Room, a performance 
which is something of a tear-up, just like 
Alabama Jubilee. South, however, slides along 
nicely. Ralph Hutchinson, a good trombonist, 
is heard on the second and third tracks. Darnell 
Howard is the clarinettist throughout, but his 
rather thin tone does not match very well with 
Muggsy’s scorching horn. But with Dodds, 
Teschemacher, Cless, Bechet, Fazola and 
Simeon gone, there aren’t many clarinettists 
left who could fit in with Muggsy anyway. 

O 


° 


Sonny Stitt 
“37 Minutes And 48 Seconds” 
Because Of You: Blue Moon: Windy Ride: But 
Not For Me/What Is This Thing Called Love: 
Harlem Nocturne: Sweet Georgia Brown: Blues 
For Yard: Scrapple From The Apple. Vogue @ 
LAE12208 (12 in., 27s. 6d. plus 8s. 114d. P.T.). 
‘Personal Appearance” 

Easy To Love: Easy Living: Autumn In New York: 
You’d Be So Nice To Come Home To: For Some 
Friends/I Never Knew: Between The Devil And 
The Deep Blue Sea: East Of The Sun: Original?: 
Avalon: Blues Greasy. H.M.V. @ CLP1363 (12 in., 
25s. 9d. plus 8s. 4$d. P.T.). ‘ : . 

Although Sonny Stitt gives the impression of 
being a very mercurial performer, he is, in fact, 
a pretty consistent soloist, a musician in whom 
passion and inventiveness seem admirably 
balanced. The men who accompany him, 


however, often vary considerably in quality, 
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and it was a shame that the anonymous pianist, 
bassist and drummer who back Stitt up on the 
Vogue LP should have fallen down so badly on 
their job, for Stitt sounds in great fettle on this 
session, playing with enormous authority and 
lyricism. No alto player around today has 
adapted Charlie Parker’s style more profitably 
to his own use, and Stitt’s variant of Parker’s 
playing—the flaunting phrases, the hard, 
wounded tone—appears at its most uninhibited 
in Windy Ride, a twelve-bar blues. Despite the 
shaky work of the rhythm section, this LP is 
worth buying purely for the inspired playing of 
Stitt himself. 

Not many saxophonists have contrived to be 
equally competent (as soloists, that is) on both 
the alto and tenor saxes. Sonny Stitt, in fact, 
is the first man to be an important soloist on 
both instruments. He can be heard in this dual 
role on the H.M.V. LP, this time in the company 
of Bobby Timmons (piano), Edgar Willis (bass) 
and Kenny Dennis (drums), a much more 
inspiring set of companions. Once again Stitt 
contrives to impregnate the ballads with blues 
feeling and to play blues with an hypnotic 
intensity. His tenor playing can be heard at its 
most baroque in Easy Living, a tune already 
hallowed by Lester Young, while his alto playing 
achieves uncommon pungency in Blues Greasy. 

C.F. 


Art Tatum 
“The Art Tatum Discoveries” 

Begin The Beguine: Someone To Watch Over Me: 
Body And Soul: Willow Weep For Me: Too 
Marvellous For Words: Danny Boy/Tenderly: You 
Took Advantage Of Me: Yesterdays: I'll Never Be 
The Same: Without A Song: Little Man You've 
Had A Busy Day. Top Rank @ 35/067 (12 in., 26s. 44d. 
plus 8s. 74d. P.T.). 

The collector new to jazz might assume that 
the late Art Tatum was an artist who enjoyed 
the freedom of the recording studios throughout 
most of his career. True, there are quite a 
number of Tatum albums in the current 
catalogue, but it must not be forgotten that 
until Norman Granz gave the pianist a recording 
contract about six years ago, Tatum had been 
overlooked by the gramophone companies 
since his sessions for Capitol in 1949 and 1950. 
This present LP, subtitled “Jazz And Folk 
Collectors’ Choice Series No. 6”, is the first of 
two which will appear here on Top Rank. 
Both come from tapes made privately in 1956 
at a party in the home of a Hollywood musical 
director, and they may well be the last examples 
of Art’s genius on record (he died on November 5, 
1956); one thing is certain, that they must be 
numbered amongst the pianist’s very finest 
albums. The various LPs of Charlie Parker 
performing at clubs and concerts, with no 
“recording studio nerves” to bother him, have 
revealed a side to his playing only hinted at on 
the records he made commercially. So it is 
with Tatum. Art is captured here at the crest 
of his astonishing powers of invention, free to 
take liberties with material of his own choice, 
free to indulge in fantasies which, had he known 
a recording was being made, he might have 
rejected in favour of something safer. 

Many of these tunes and their arrangements 
will be familiar to Tatum collectors, but I 
guarantee that each of these versions contains 
extra choruses and new twists on established 
patterns. Clearly Art was at his very best in 
these “after-hours”? conditions, for there is a 
sparkle to his work on this LP that is missing 
from the eleven volumes he recorded for Norman 
Granz. It would be difficult to select out- 
standing performances from such a _ breath- 
taking set, but I found Tatum’s treatments of 
Body And Soul and Danny Boy (the latter com- 
mencing quietly before moving into a most 
involved kaleidoscope of complex phrases) 
remained most clearly in my memory. Tatum 
enthusiasts will have bought copies of the LP 
by the time this review appears in print. It is, 
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however, an album which I wholeh 
recommend to all those jazz lovers who 

a representative example of this pianist at his 
greatest. 


Jack Teagarden 

“At The Roundtable” 
South Rampart Street Parade: St. James Infirman 
(V): Big Noise From Winnetka: When/St, Louis 
Blues (V): Honeysuckle Rose: Stardust: Wha 
The Saints Go Marching In (V). Columbia 
33SX1235; @ SCX3312 (12 in., 29s. 9d. plus &s. qt 

The fact that this LP was recorded at th 
Roundtable, a club located on East 50th Street, 
New York City, no doubt accounts for the rather 
uneven balance found on some of these 
Jack Teagarden’s band, apart from the 55-year. 
old leader and the pianist, Don Ewell, Consists 
mostly of young and obscure musicians, (p 
the whole, though, it is Teagarden and Eye 
who are the outstanding soloists, particularly 
Teagarden, whose mixture of blandness anq 
warmth seems to lose none of its glamour as the 
years roll by. Ewell has far less quiddity, by 
his solos are always tidy (he is featured 
incidentally, in Honeysuckle Rose). Don Goldie 
plays a good lead trumpet but his solos ap 
rather uninspired, although his chorus jp 
Stardust made me prick up my ears. The 
weakest man in the front-line is the clarinettig 
Henry Cuesta, timid as a soloist yet ungregarioy 
within the ensemble. The rhythm sectigg 
performs most competently, Ewell being wel 
backed up by Stan Puls (bass) and Ronnie 
Greb (drums). 

Always excepting Teagarden’s own contr. 
butions, it is in its ensemble work tha 
this band really scores. There is a light, almost 
graceful quality about these passages, 4 
genuinely sensitive use of dynamics, which 
makes even such well-thumbed numbers 3 
South Rampart Street and The Saints sound 
surprisingly fresh. Big Noise From Winnetka js 
treated in the traditional manner, being largely 
devoted to a duet between bass and drums and 
sounding more effective in stereo than in mono, 

When gains extra-musical interest from the fact 
that its theme was composed by the King of 
Thailand, a keen jazz addict and a performer 
(on alto sax) as well as a collector. Jack Tea- 
garden, modest and unassuming as ever, is 
featured in Stardust and both sings and plays 
St. James Infirmary Blues, ending up (another 
traditional touch, this) by blowing through the 
trombone slide into a glass tumbler. The voice 
may have become a little speckled with grey 
but it still conveys more lazy charm than that 
of any other jazz singer, while the trombone 
playing, of course, remains splendidly assured, 
almost majestic in fact. CF, 


“Fats” Waller and his Rhythm 

“Your Feet’s Too Big” 
Your Feet’s Too Big (V): It’s A Sin To Tell A Lie 
(V)/The Joint Is Jumpin’ (V): I’m Gonna Sit Right 
Down And Write Myself A Letter. R.CA. @ 
RCX1053 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. 0$d. P.T.). 

Four more tracks from Thomas the Effer- 
vescent, although the fourth is so restrained 
that it makes a strange contrast with the others. 
It’s A Sin was recorded when the song was a top 
hit (it’s still the best version ever for my money) 
while Your Feet’s Too Big and The Joint ls 
Jumpin’ are tear-ups, probably more pleasing 
to friends of ‘‘Fats’’, than to those who 
music with depth to it. O. 


Dicky Wells 

“Trombone Four-In-Hand” 
Blue Moon: Airlift: It’s All Over Now: Wine-0 
Junction/Heavy Duty: Short, Tall, Fat And Small 
(V): Girl Hunt. Felsted @ FAJ7009; @ SJA200 
(12 in., 27s. plus 8s. 94d. P.T.). : 

This is another of the LPs which Stanley 
Dance has been recording in the U.S. It may 
be regarded, in fact, as a sequel to “Bones For 
The King” (Felsted @ FAJ7006, © SJA2006), 
reviewed in June, 1959, being the work of @ 
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similar group of musicians. Once again 
Shor trombonists (they makea very exhilarat- 
ing sound when heard in concert) are Dicky 
Wells, Vic Dickenson, Benny Morton and 
George Matthews, all of them stalwarts of the 
old Count Basie orchestra. Skip Hall is heard 
on both organ and piano, Herbie Lovelle is the 
er, while Kenny Burrell (guitar), 
Everett Barksdale (guitar and electric bass) 
and Major Holley (bass) augment or supplant 
one another on various tracks. The trombone 
soloists are nicely varied in style, Benny Morton 
bringing a whiff of ambiguity, Vic Dickenson a 
slightly avuncular quality, and Dicky Wells a 
wit and eccentricity that are very much his own. 
The quality of the trombone solos, too, is fairly 
high, although there are no breathtaking flights 
of imagination to be found here. What did 
upset my sensibilities, however, was the fact 
that the electric organ plays such a prominent 
part, gurgling away like a lavatory cistern. 
When Skip Hall shifts to the piano he makes 
yery pleasant, most civilized music, and it is 
perhaps no coincidence that the three best 
tracks—Wine-O Junction (a gusty, jumping 
performance), Heavy Duty (a gaudy but honest 
blues) and Girl Hunt (featuring Skip Hall in 
some robust, if slightly unkempt stride playing) 
—all employ the piano and not the organ. 


Joe Williams 
“Sings About You” 


| Was Telling Her About You: You’re Mine You: 
Poor You: If I Should Lose You: The Very Thought 
Of You: You Are Too Beautiful/The Girl In My 
Dreams Tries To Look Like You: I Can't Resist 
You: You’re A Sweetheart: With Every Breath I 
Take: When Did You Leave Heaven?: I Only Have 
Eyes For You. Columbia @ 33SX1229; © SCX3308 
(in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 
“Ballads And Blues” 

Hallelujah, I Love Her So: Tell Me Your Troubles! 
That Kind Of Woman: You Brought A New Kind 
Of Love Te Me. Columbia @ SEG7984 (7 in., 8s. plus 
3s. 74d. P.T.). : ‘ 

Joe Williams continues to try to bridge the 
gap between ballads and blues and in so doing 
falls flat on his face between the two extremes. 
He has a rich, full voice which should do credit 
to the tunes on the LP. His vibrato embarrasses 
me, however, and the cloying quality of his 
“sincere” approach proves too much for my 
sensitive ears. (I must confess, though, that I 
have never really liked any male negro ballad 
singers). The more interesting moments occur 
when either Harry Edison or Ben Webster 
drifts in for a short solo, while the rhythm 
section (Hank Jones, Freddie Green, Milt 
Hinton and Don Lamond) succeed in keeping 
the lush, string-laden backgrounds on the move. 

One track on the EP, Hallelujah, I Love Her So, 
makes me wonder if Joe’s forte isn’t really the 
synthetic, “‘popular’”’ blues style, just this side 
of rock and roll. By its own standards this is a 
most successful track, the Basie band swinging 
away in the background and Williams turning 
in his pseudo-blues tricks. The author of this 
tune is Ray Charles, a performer who shares 
with Joe Williams the distinction of being 
boosted to the skies by critics who know 
terrifyingly little about the blues. A.M. 


Monica Zetterlund—Carli Tornehave 
“Porgy And Bess” 
Bess You Is My Woman Now: Summertime/I 
Loves You Porgy: I Got Plenty Of Nuttin’. 
Columbia @ SEG7999 (7 in., 8s. plus 2s. 7}d. P.T.). 
Sweden’s Monica Zetterlund came to the 
notice of British record collectors when her LP, 
S Sensation”, was issued on Columbia 
33CSX20 last year. Since then she has appeared 
here on radio and television and also worked 
for a time in America. Carli Tornehave, a 
twenty-seven year old Dane, works principally 
in Sweden, where he also leads his own band. 
This EP of “Porgy And Bess” tunes is obviously 
& late starter in the field, but it would be 
te if it were overlooked in the hurly- 
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burley of new issues. These two Scandinavians 
make an ideal partnership, singing together on 
Bess You Is My Woman Now and Porgy, then 
making individual appearances before the 
microphone for Summertime (Zetterlund) and 
I Got Plenty Of Nuttin’? (Tornehave). Monica 
displays better form here than I have ever heard 
from her before; her voice seems to have taken 
on a more worldly quality, enabling her to 
interpret these superior songs with the skill of a 
seasoned veteran. Tornehave is a singer of real 
quality, even if his work does reflect that of his 
idol, Frank Sinatra. Britain would be hard put 
to produce a vocalist of Carli’s equal and I hope 
we may be allowed to hear more of this artist 
in the future. My colleague, Michael Cox, 
reviewed this EP in the May issue and found the 
arrangements “disastrous”. I’m afraid I must 
disagree most strongly. The backgrounds were 
conceived by that most talented writer, Gosta 
Theselius, one of the three best jazz arrangers 
in Europe, who conducts the thrilling big band 
heard on all four tracks. A.M. 


IN BRIEF 


Sarah Vaughan. “Great Songs From Hit Shows,” 
Part 1. A Tree In The Park: Little Girl Blue: Comes 
Love: But Not For Me: My Darling, My Darling: 
Lucky In Love/Autumn In New York: It Never Entered 
My Mind: If This Isn’t Love: The Touch Of Your Hand: 
Homework: Bewitched. Mercury @ MMC14024; 
© CMS18019 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 

“Great Songs From Hit Shows,” Part 2. Dancing In 
The Dark: September Song: Ship Without A Sail: Lost 
In The Stars: It’s Got To Be Love: All The Things You 
Are/Poor Butterfly: Let’s Take An Old Fashioned Walk: 
My Heart Stood Still: He’s Only Wonderful: They Say 
It’s Wonderful: My Ship. Mercury @ MMC14026; 
© CMS18023 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. P.T.). 

Both these LPs exhibit Sarah Vaughan in her role of 
an accomplished interpreter of pop-songs rather than as 
a jazz singer. The accompaniments obey the same 
conventions, Hal Mooney’s orchestrations placing their 
emphasis upon smooth, well-drilled string playing. 
Regarded from this standpoint most of the tracks are 
rewarding, for Miss Vaughan—so long as she doesn’t let 
coyness get the upper hand—can make most ordinary 
pop-singers sound like dowdy wallflowers. With two or 
three surprising exceptions, the songs are generally good 
ones, and I was particularly delighted to find Kurt Weill’s 
My Ship included among them. The tracks on the stereo 
pressings, incidentally, appear in a slightly different order 
to those on the mono versions. C.F. 


The Riverboat Five. ‘Take The Train’. Wabash 
Cannonball: Sentimental Journey: Farewell Blues: On 
The Atcheson, Topeka and Santa Fé: Toot-Toot-Tootsie| 
Alabamy Bound: Take The ‘“‘A”’ Train: Casey Jones: 
I’ve Been Working On The Railroad: Night Train. 
Mercury @MMC14029: @CMS18020 (12 in., 25s. 9d. 
plus 8s. 443d. P.T.). 

Just another example of polite Dixieland jazz, 
moderately enthusiastic, competently played and good 
enough to danceto. I can’t however, imagine it appealing 
to anyone other than a dancer. O.K. 


Mel Tormé. ‘For Swingers’. Lulu’s Back In Town: 
The Carioca|The Lady Is A Tramp: I Like To Recognize 

Parlophone @ GEP8790 (7 in., 8s. plus 
2s. 74d. P.T.). 

All these tracks were originally released on a London 
LP about four years ago. They present Mel Tormé in 
particularly fine fettle, accompanied by the Marty 
Paich Dek-tette, with good solos from Bud Shank, Don 
Fagerquist and Bob Enevoldsen. C.F. 


Chris Barber’s Jazz Band. Bill Bailey, Won't You 
Please Come Home?|Wild Cat Blues. Pye-Nixa @ 45- 
NJ2030 (7 in., 4s. 9d. plus 1s. 6$d. P.T.). 

These tracks come off an LP (NJL15) reviewed in June 
1958, and both are virtually solos by Monty Sunshine, 
whose clarinet playing sounds as mellow and tasteful as 
ever, even if it leans now and then towards the oblique, 
George Lewis tone. The better side is Wild Cat Blues; 
Bill Bailey’s peripatetics are not really a good subject for 
this treatment. O.K. 


A Dixieland Riot With The Cell Block 7. Jericho (V): 
Cherry Pink and Apply Blossom White: Tin Roof Blues: 
Bonaparte’s Retreat: Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby|When 
You’re Smiling: Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gives To Me 
(V): St. James’s Infirmary (V): Sweet Georgia Brown: Bill 
Bailey, Won't You Please Come Home? (V). Vogue 
@ LAE12165 (12 in., 27s. 6d. plus 8s. 114d. P.T.). 

One glance at the cover of this LP told me what I was 
in for. All the same, I’m prepared to be indulgent, to 
assume that the whole thing was done tongue-in-cheek, 
and that it’s all my fault for not having a sense of humour. 
After all, if I like the Firehouse Five, why can’t I—etc., 
etc.? Still, I just don’t think that anything here is as 
bracing as the music of the Firehouse Five. Thisis just a 
collection of frenzied, pseudo-Dixieland noises, interrupted 
by quips and vocal chorus that would sound fine on a 
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Spike Jones record but must come under fire if they’re 
offered as jazz. Just in case anybody cares, Jericho is not 
the 1929 film song (from “‘Syncopation”) by Myers and 
Robin, as both label and cover would have us believe, 
but the spiritual dealing with the demolition work of a 
certain Mr. Joshua. O.K 


Kenny Ball and his Jazz Band. 
Waltzing Matilda. 
1s. 6$d. P.T.). 
Neither of these numbers really lends itself to the 
treatment accorded it here by the quite excellent Kenny 
Ball band. I know I’ve been campaigning loudly and 
long for trad bands to vary their repertoire, but I’d prefer 
them to use suitable material rather than the purely 
extraneous or bizarre. O.K. 


Teddy Bears’ Picnic} 
Pye @ 7N15272 (7 in. 4s. 9d. plus 


Tony Bennett/Count Basie. ‘Count Basie and his 
Orchestra swings. ... Tony Bennett sings.” Chicago: 
With Plenty Of Money And You: Jeepers Creepers|Poor 
Little Rich Girl: Are You Havin’ Any Fun? Columbia 
@ SEG7981; © ESG7790 (7 in., 8s. plus 2s. 7$d. P.T.) 
All these tracks are drawn from ‘Basie/Bennett’ 
(Columbia mono 33SX1174, stereo SCX3278), an LP 
which Alun Morgan reviewed last October. Tony 
Bennett, a Sinatra-type singer, sounds rather strained 
(especially at the top of his range) and not at all relaxed. 
The Basie band, too, is far below its normal level of 
competence; in Poor Little Rich Girl it even fails to swing 
(a very rare occurrence), partly because of the swollen, 
top-heavy arrangement. The lyric of this song (by Noél 
Coward, of course) contains a splendidly archaic line: 
“*You’re weaving love into a mad jazz pattern”. C.F. 


Buck Clayton. Swinging At The Copper Rail: Outer 
Drive/Mean To Me. Philips @ BBE12352 (7 in., 9s. 3d. 
plus 3s. P.T.). 

These three tracks have been extracted from “Songs 
For Swingers” (Philips mono BBL7317), reviewed in 
October, 1959. The band is the one which Buck Clayton 
brought to Britain last autumn and these performances 
present it at its very best, sounding much better, in fact, 
than it did in the flesh. There are good solos from 
Emmett Berry and Buck Clayton (trumpets), Buddy 
Tate (tenor sax) and Al Williams (piano), but the out- 
standing soloist is Dicky Wells, perhaps the greatest of 
all jazz trombonists, a master of the oblique and 
audacious phrase. C.F. 


Billy Eckstine. ‘“‘Billy’s Best.” Boulevard Of Broken 
Dreams: Stella By Starlight: When The Sun Comes Out: 
I Got Lost In Her Arms: Nobody’s Heart: Where Have 
You Been/Babalu: You Don't Know What Love Is: 
A Sunday Kind Of Love: Trust In Me: That Old Devil 
Calied Love: Zing! Went The Strings Of My Heart. 
Mercury @ MMC14043 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 4$d. 


, 


None of these tracks has anything to do with jazz. 
In each case the accompanying orchestra (either Pete 
Rugolo’s or Hal Mooney’s) includes plenty of strings, 
while Billy Eckstine’s singing leans towards the romantic 
rather than the rhythmic. Babalu (sung in Spanish) and 
Boulevard Of Broken Dreams are both fairly melodramatic 
but the other tracks take things more gently. Zing! 
Went The Strings Of My Heart is an especially relaxed 
performance. C.F. 


Al Hirt’s Jazz Band. The Original Dixieland One-Step/ 
Tin Roof Blues. H.M.V. @ POP749 (7 in., 4s. 6d. plus 
1s. 6d. P.T.). 

Apart from Pete Fountain’s flowery clarinet solos on 
Tin Roof Blues (first over three beats, then over two, 
then over one) there is nothing of much interest here. 
Certainly there’s nothing that a dozen British units could 
not have done quite as well. O.K 





BOOK AND DISC REVIEW 


Blues Fell This Morning. Paul Oliver (Cassell, 30s.). 
Blues Fell This Morning. Recordings by Lewis Black, 
Bob Campbell, Barbecue Bob, Stovepipe No. 1, 
Texas Alexander, Tallahassee Tight, Peg Leg 
Howell, Texas Bill Day, Barefoot Bill, Kansas Joe, 
Blind Boy Fuller, Bukka White, Henry Williams and 
Otis Harris. Philips @ BBL7369 (12 in., 27s. plus 
8s. 94d. P.T.). 

Only a couple of months ago I reviewed 
Paul Oliver’s book about Bessie Smith, a book 
that in its way is a model of brevity and rele- 
vance, exactly the kind of thing which Mr. 
Oliver (who has been collecting information 
about blues and blues singers for at least 15 
years) is admirably equipped to write. Un- 
happily I cannot work up anything like the 
same enthusiasm over “Blues Fell This Morn- 
ing”. In this, his latest book, Mr. Oliver has 
chosen to explore the world behind the blues 
rather than to analyse the songs or to provide 
information about the singers. The result, 
whatever its title may suggest, is primarily a 
work of sociology, a study of various aspects 
of negro life, in which blues lyrics are mainly 
used to illustrate the author’s conclusions. 
When Mr. Oliver restricts himself to the 
economic and social background he provides 
us with plenty of valuable facts; he comments 
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for instance, upon such subjects as the plight 
of agricultural workers in the south, the tech- 
niques of gambling, conditions in _ state 
penitentiaries and the havoc wrought by the 
Mississippi floods of 1927. But as soon as the 
author moves from the general to the particular, 
as soon as he stops writing about negro society 
and considers instead the psycholozy of indivi- 
duals, then he seems on very shaky ground, 
particularly as he rarely describes human 
relationships in terms other than romantic 
clichés. In those chapters which deal with 
matters of love and death, chapters that con- 
tain many genuinely poetic lyrics, the prosaic 
commentary is frequently distracting. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
book is the collection of 350 blues lyrics, all 
transcribed from recordings by country singers. 
Some are of considerable poetic value, others 
document various aspects of negro life. I wish, 
however, that Mr. Oliver had indicated those 
points at which stanzas or lines have been 
omitted, just as I wish he had indicated those 
words or phrases he was not sure about (there 
seem to be quite a few). Many blues singers, 
particularly the country singers, are difficult 
to understand and transcribing their lyrics is 
always a tricky job. While many of the dubious 
points are of minor importance, however, I 
noticed at least one serious slip. This occurs in 
Red Nelson’s Crying Mother Blues, a blues with 
an exceptionally fine lyric. As I hear it, the 
third stanza should begin ‘‘Tombstones my 
pillow” (not “She stalks my pillow”) and the 
following stanza “Black Jack Frost laid out at 
midnight” (not “Black cats calls me out at 
midnight”). I would also question Mr. 
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Oliver’s interpretation of the meaning of quite 
a few lyrics. Doc Clayton’s Root Doctor Blues, 
for instance, which he sees as directed against 
old-fashioned beliefs, sounds to me just like a 
straightforward piece of bawdiness. But then 
I suspect Mr. Oliver has taken too many songs 
at their face value, forgetting that the blues 
singer, just like any other artist, sometimes 
assumes a mask, that his songs occasionally 
express attitudes every bit as stylized as those 
found in the “Iliad” or the Border Ballads. 

One must applaud the decision by Philips 
to issue an LP as a kind of appendix or supple- 
ment to the book. It’s all the more of a pity, 
therefore, that most of the -tracks sound so 
alike—from a point of view of performance, 
and that only akout four or five of the singers 
can be called in any way outstanding. Easily 
the best tracks are Texas Alexander’s When 
You Get To Thinking and Blind Boy Fuller’s 
When You Are Gone; next, at a slightly lower 
level, I rank Bukka White’s Strange Place Blues 
(but why not have used the superior Fixin’ To 
Die or Parchman Farm instead ?), Barbecue Bob’s 
Chocolate To The Bone and Peg Leg Howell’s 
Skin Game Blues. The remaining tracks all 
contain very routine performances, except for 
Henry Williams’s Lonesome Blues, which is 
distinguished by some exceptionally poor violin 
playing. It seems a pity the record could not 
have included some tracks by Robert Johnson, 
Joe Williams, Buddy Moss and Washboard 
Sam, to mention just four country singers whose 
recordings are available to Philips. As it 
stands, too much of the LP is of academic rather 
than aesthetic interest. 

CuHar.es Fox. 





TECHNICAL TALK 


Anti-Static Records 

A few months ago R.C.A. announced in 
America that they had succeeded in producing 
a record material whose insulating property 
is so low that to all intents and purposes records 
would become permanently anti-static and 
therefore not specially attractive to dust. 

By courtesy of Mr. H. Christmas, Record 
Factory Manager of E.M.I., I was able to test 
one of these new records at home and make a 
lengthy comparison with records made of the 
standard polyvinyl chloride materials, both in 
their naked state and after treatment on Mr. 
Watts’s Parastat. 

I have since had an opportunity of examining 
anti-static records of other makes. So far as I 
can make out, all the large recording com- 
panies have been issuing a few anti-static 
pressings for some time past, as a sort of field 
test. They do that sort of thing, you know, 
from time to time, just to see what the reactions 
of you and me and the public generally is going 
to be! One notable instance was the intro- 
duction of electrical recording in 1926; another 
which I have mentioned elsewhere was the issue 
of The Planets Suite by H.M.V. just after the 
war, with frequency range up to at least 10 kc/s. 

The first time I saw completely anti-static 
records was in the E.M.I. research labs. towards 
the end of 1955, but I was not allowed to speak 
about it at the time because the experiments 
were not by any means finished. It is one thing 
to invent an anti-static material and another to 
ensure that this material will be as satisfactory 
in other respects (e.g.smoothness) as the standard 
material, and I was informed at the time that 
it was E.M.I. policy not to make changes which 
would ,endanger standards already achieved. 
As I have remarked many times before, this is 
a principle which I thoroughly endorse. 

What is the present position? Well, I must 
admit that it seems to me to be still a little 


obscure, notwithstanding the R.C.A. announce- 
ment, and notwithstanding the far-reaching 
claims made in a monograph about ‘“‘Everclean 
Records” that I have received from the Record 
Manufacturing Department of the Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric Company. 

There is no doubt at all about the advantages 
that an anti-static record would have. Dust is 
the arch-enemy of high-quality record repro- 
duction, particularly in the case of stereo. The 
more sensitive the pickup the more deleterious 
dust becomes not merely to record and stylus 
wear, which it increases by a ratio of at least 
four times, but also to quality of reproduction. 
I sometimes think that one of the most thrilling 
things about modern high-quality reproduction 
is the achievement of absolute silence at 
appropriate times. Hum and noise and clicks 
destroy that thrill, and it is worth while to take 
the most extreme precautions to achieve— 
complete silence! 

It can very nearly be achieved by use of 
Parastat, dust bug, radio-active particles and 
pickups that play effectively (I stress that word) 
at a playing weight of under 2 grams. I myself 
adopt all these expedients, systematically and 
religiously. At this moment, I am playing an 
Edmundo Ros record with a Grado pickup on 
an S.M.E. arm at a playing weight of 14 grams. 
There is a piece of radio-active tantalum fixed 
to the pickup cartridge and another piece 
mounted at the end of a little perspex cylinder 
cemented to the underside of a dust bug. The 
record has previously been treated in a Parastat 
which ensures that it is permanently anti-static. 
The radio-active particles ensure that any dust 
that has fallen from the air do not adhere either 
to the record or to the stylus and therefore are 
picked up without struggle by the plush pad on 
the dust bug. 

If the record were permanently anti-static it 
would cut out the need for treatment with the 
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Parastat and probably, in both cases, the need 
for anti-static particle(s), is a work of Super. 
erogation. But the need for a dust 
similar device to pick up the dust that falls 
intermittently through the air on to the recor 
will still remain. 

Since the Parastat does in fact put a per 
manent (or nearly so) anti-static surface Ona 
standard record, a permanent anti-static reggpj 
material would have to have other advan 
to make it worth while, particularly if it added 
to the cost of production and more particularly 
still if it militated against the facility of makin, 
good pressings (i.e., if the material did no 
“flow” so well as vinyl). 

So, on the whole, I remain unconvinced x 
the moment that an anti-static record materia] 


is a sound commercial proposition. PW. 
The Goldmark Tape Cassette 
Here is another innovation that I am 


sceptical about. Some two months ago | 
received a cutting from the New York Ting 
about a demonstration of a small tape cassette 
developed by Peter Goldmark and his Colleagues 
at the C.B.S. Laboratories in Stansford, 
Connecticut. 

The claim was that with a tape 150 mils wide 
and | mil thick, with three tracks each 40 mik 
wide and travelling at 1% i.p.s., it is possible to 
obtain a stereo performance with a quality at 
least as good as the best of existing recording 
media. That is, the response (when equalised 
in the amplifier) should be sensibly flat from 
30 c/s to 15,000 c/s with not more than 3% 
distortion at 1,000 c/s. On this basis it js 
claimed that the new system approaches the 
74 i.p.s. performance available on the standard 
two-spool system. 

If these claims should be borne out in com- 
mercial production then it is clear that in the 
not too distant future (say, 5 years or so) tape 
may become a serious rival to disc, even for 
playback alone. (At present the domestic 
instrument that was demonstrated contains no 
provision for amateur recording but only for 
playing pre-recorded tapes.) 

As I said above, I am sceptical at present, 
But remembering what Dr. Goldmark did for 
LP records in 1947 and the scepticism with 
which he was then confronted, I believe it 
would be wise to retain an open mind. Itis 
common knowledge in the industry that both 
tape and tape heads have been improved sub 
stantially in the past 2 years. So an extended 
frequency response even at 1{ i.p.s. of the range 
that is claimed is certainly not beyond the 
horizon. What is more problematical is the 
distortion picture and the prospect of avoiding 
“wow” and “flutter” and even “rumble” ata 
speed of 1 i-p.s. 

Another doubtful factor is the reaction of the 
public to a tape reproducer which will not 
record as well. Hitherto, I am quite confident, 
the principal attraction that has sold most of 
the million and a half tape recorders that are 
said to be in use in this country has been the 
prospect of being able to make one’s own 
records whether from radio or from microphone 
inputs. That is a facility that most people 
would be reluctant to forego. 

Well, we shall see. I understand that the new 
device is not intended to be put on the market 
before 1961 and in the meantime there maybe 
much political heartburning. 

Those readers who wish to have more details 
will find an informative article by Dr. Goldmark 
and his colleagues in the May, 1960, issue of 
an American contemporary, Audio. 1 will jut 
add the following particulars in order to whet 
your appetites. ‘ 

The tape cartridge measures about 3} i 
square and js in. thick. It contains suffice 
tape to play for 64 minutes (without turing 
over, of course). 
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The possibility of a third track is envisaged 
to provide for possible developments in record- 
ing of reverberated and delayed sound so as to 
. the realism of stereo. 

The space occupied by the cartridge in its 
container is only 4 cu. in. as compared with 
the 20 cu. in. of an LP record in its envelope. 

The tape machine has been designed to take 
5 cartridges and play them (automatically) in 
succession. 

Even with the whole of this information 
before me, and exciting it certainly is, I am still 
sceptical about the distortion factor. P.W. 


A visit to the Garrard Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 

One always associates Swindon as the heavy 
engineering centre of the old Great Western 
Railway where, before the nationalisation of the 
railway system, some 12,000 workers produced 
rolling stock. Immediately after the 1914 war 
a new engineering company was started and 
it has now grown to be one of the largest 
employers of labour in Swindon. The Garrard 
Company’s first interests were very remote 
from the form of engineering by which they 
have gained world recognition in gramophone 
and tape equipment. At the end of the 1914 
war there was a great shortage of fishing nets 
and with labour being freely available in 
Swindon it was thought that this would be a 
new industry for the town. Unfortunately it 
was not realised that in addition to first class 
machinery and good quality labour, nature 
plays a considerable part in net manufacture, 
for the atmosphere must be somewhat humid 
and preferably with a saline content. 

Hence this form of industry can only exist 
with success in coastal towns and other fields 
of engineering were investigated. Over the 
years the Garrard Company has made a 
variety of products including ticket punching 
and issuing machines, hydraulic pumping 
equipment but in far greater quantity they 
have produced gramophone motors and 
accessories. In earlier times they were single 
spring-driven turntables, which would just play 
one side of a 12 in. 78 r.p.m. record, then 
multiple spring types, and when pickups 
replaced the acoustic soundbox they developed 
a range of electrically driven turntables which 
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were later followed by automatic record changers 
suitable for 10 and 12 in. 78 r.p.m. discs. 

The post-war introduction of 33} and 
45 r.p.m. records complicated the design of 
record players but the skill of the designers 
produced a range of finely engineered products 
which are used by many of the radiogram and 
record player manufacturers. Until the 
introduction of the LP record the terms of 
“wow” and “flutter” were unknown, for in 
the case of the older 78 r.p.m. machines the 
drive between the motor and the turntable 
was usually achieved by means of gearing. 
In order to provide multiple speeds which had 
no direct arithmetical relationship, stepped 
pulleys with an intermediate rubber or com- 
position idler became common practice. Unless 
the correct form of material was used for the 
intermediate drive, together with the correct 
friction pressure, etc., it was found that in a 
very short time the speed would cease to be 
constant. To add to the difficulties, some 3 
years ago there was the threat that 16} r.p.m. 
records would appear, and hence a further 
speed was necessary. 

The introduction of high-quality LP records 
demanded a great improvement in pickup 
design and to match these Garrard introduced 
probably their most famous turntable, the 
transcription model 301 which is to be found 
in broadcasting stations, recording studios and 
high-quality domestic equipment throughout 
the world and the experience gained from the 
manufacture of the 301 has been applied to 
cheaper single and auto-change models. With 
the 301 Garrard were one of the first manu- 
facturers, if not the first, to issue an individual 
“‘wow and flutter” certificate. 

With the advent of domestic tape recording 
machines it was logical that at some stage 
Garrard engineers would enter this field, for 
much of the experience gained on disc machines 
could be applied to tape decks. It was one of 
the objects of my visit to discuss the Garrard 
cassette-loading tape deck with Mr. George E. 
Spark who is in charge of this side of the 
Company’s operations. 

For more than half-a-century the general 
public have used acoustic and electric record 
players, and therefore it seemed logical to the 
Garrard development engineers that tape 
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recording would not become as popular as the 
disc until the loading and unloading of the tape 
from the deck was as easy as with the disc 
record. Some form of cassette appeared to be 
the sensible approach in which the tape was 
always housed and where the shortest possible 
length should be external to the cassette. 
Also to simplify the tape deck and the operating 
mechanism the tape should run at one speed 
only. Developments in _ record/reproducing 
head design indicated that it was practical to 
cover 50-10,000 c/s at a tape speed of 3} in. 
and this was the speed adopted. The trans- 
parent plastic cassette is an ingenious design 
being made from identical halves held together 
with interlocking hinges and two metal clips. 
The two 4-in. spools were specially designed with 
a smaller hub diameter than is usual together 
with a pin to secure the end of the tape which 
is formed into a closed loop. Also built into 
the cassette are two tape guides and the braking 
mechanism which always ensures that the tape 
external to the cassette is held taut. The tape 
reel holds 650 ft. of double-play tape, giving a 
recording time of 34 minutes for each half 
track, which is more than adequate for most 
purposes. Having used a Simon Minstrelle 
tape machine for some time, which Company 
was the first to use the Garrard Tape Deck, 
I know from personal experience that it requires 
no particular skill to turn over the cassette at 
the end of a recording in less than 3 seconds. 
From inspection of the underside of the deck 
it is easy to appreciate the excellence of the 
engineering design. The massive brass fly- 
wheel drives the capstan spindle and recently 
I measured the “‘wow and flutter’”’ figures which 
are astonishingly low, and better than several 
semi-professional machines. One of the 
problems with tape machines is to find the 
commencement of a particular recording and 
although a number of machines have various 
forms of indexing counters there is often an 
error of a few inches of tape. Garrard have 
just released a remarkably accurate Tape 
Position Indicator for use with the cassette. 
The indicator consists of a machined casting on 
top of which is a dial indicator with markings 
such as are found on a watch. There are two 
rotatable hands which are driven from a spring- 
loaded spigot that engages with one of the three 
slots on the R.H. reel in the cassette. For use 
the Tape Position Indicator is placed on the 
R.H. reel and the hands set at 12 o’clock. 
The recording is made and when it is completed 
a note is made of the “‘time’’ shown on the clock 
face. Perhaps one has recorded several pieces 
on one tape and wishes only to play the third. 
From the note taken earlier of the “time” of 
the commencement of the third piece the 
cassette is wound on from its commencement 
with the hands starting from 12 o’clock. At 
the previously noted “‘time’’ will be the precise 
beginning of the recording. As a positive proof 
of the accuracy of the indicator Mr. Spark 
made a recording from the B.B.C. and noted 
one particular word. The tape was rewound 
back and forth, which would fool several other 
forms of indicators, and then he offered to find 
the precise word. Without losing a syllable 
the exact word was heard—a truly remarkable 
degree of accuracy. The more time I spent in 
discussing the Garrard Magazine Tape Deck 
the more I am convinced that its conception 
and engineering make it an ideal basis for a 
family tape recorder. Penenqenieg e 
The second object o ithe visit was to see the 
production of the various products of the 
Company and I spent several hours in the 
company of Mr. J. Tyldesley, the Production 
Director who patiently took me round the 
main factory and discussed in detail many of 
the manufacturing processes. With the excep- 
tion of some die castings, the Garrard Company 
manufactures all the component parts it uses 
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for the gramophone players, tape machines and 
various accessories. The toolroom, develop- 
ment section and main production factory all 
use the most modern machines and techniques, 
and where necessary finishes to an accuracy of 
three millionths of an inch are commonplace. 
To a person interested in mechanical engineer- 
ing this is an outstanding production unit with 
massive multi-stage presses, centreless grinders, 
multi-spindle drilling machines and multi- 
headed boring lathes, many of which have 
been adapted by the Garrard engineers to meet 
their own particular requirements. 

With the hundreds of component parts 
required for an auto-changer, storage is a 
severe problem but this has been neatly over- 
come by stacking hundreds of metal trays on a 
form of pallett carriage whereby stacks of 
trays weighing several tons can be moved with 
finger pressure. Throughout the assembly lines 
multi-direction overhead conveyor belts carry 
component parts and completed machines. At 
the beginning of the auto-changer assembly 
lines the base plate is mounted in a carriage 
that slides from one assembly station to the next. 
At each station the plate is automatically loaded 
into a rotatable carriage so that the operator 
can work on both sides of the plate with ease. 
At the end of each line the unit is tested 
almost automatically for performance and a 
complete record kept of each machine. One 
of the fascinating machines is that used for 
packaging the machines. These are placed in 
unsealed cardboard cartons with the various 
accessories and the carton then travels along a 
moving belt and enters a machine that turns 
down the flaps, introduces an adhesive and 
seals the carton which is then directly con- 
veyed to the waiting trucks. 

During the course of the day I had the 
opportunity of meeting many of the executives 
of the Company including Mr. Kenneth J. 
Slade, the Sales Director and Mr. George 
Gadsdon who looks after the Company’s 
interests in the wide range of record players. 
From each I gained much information about 
the Company and its products and one day I 
hope to return to Swindon and see the work 
done in some of the other factories. JG. 


Two American Stereo Cartridges 

During the recent Audio Fair I met two 
American audio experts whom I had long 
known by reputation but had never before met 
face to face. They were Irving Fried of Lec- 
tonics of Philadelphia and David Hafler of 
Dynaco, Philadelphia. We had some most 
interesting and, to me, most informative 
discussions on current trends on both sides of 
the Atlantic, the results of which will no doubt 
become apparent in due course in these notes. 

Both brought me a new pickup cartridge. 
Irving Fried had one of the latest Pickerings 
(No. 380) sent to me by Walter Stanton. This 
I got on the Thursday and promptly despatched 
to Oxford by one of my colleagues to be tried 
and measured by the time he returned to the 
Audio Fair on the Sunday. He came back full 
of enthusiasm with the added joy that it com- 
pletely knocked out two of my theories about 
cross-talk! 

The first theory was that 14-15 dB channel 
separation is adequate for all practical purposes; 
the second was that it either disappears or 
becomes much reduced at points of resonance. 

The Pickering clearly had much better figures 
of channel separation than any other cartridge 
we had previously tested (I mean measured 
figures, not specification!) And the difference 
is clearly audible: there is less wandering of 
the stereo image between the two speakers and 
it is always clean cut; the difference is similar 
to that between a view through binoculars 
that are correctly focused and one that is a 
little blurred. 
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Here are the measurements from the Decca 
stereo test record, and bear in mind that the 
true figures for the particular frequencies must 
be about 6dB better (we estimated this 
difference, it will be recalled, when we made 
rather elaborate tests by including narrow 
filters so as to exclude extraneous noise). 


c/s 12k 10k 8k 6k 4k 2k 
dB —7 -— 7 — 6 —5:5 -—3:5 —1°5 
Lx dB —23 —25 —24 —24 —27 —30 
R-dB — 7 — 7 — 6 —-56°5 —4 -1:5 
Rx dB—24 —30 —25 —26 —24 —27 
c/s 1k 500 250 125 60 40 
LdB 0 +o 0 —°5 —:5 0 
Lx dB —24 —20 —20 —15 17 —20 
R-dB 0 +:5 —:5 0 0 —°75 
Rx dB —25 —20 —20 —20 —20 —16 


There is a gradual falling of frequency 
response above | kc/s but this is easily com- 
pensated in the treble control, so that is no real 
disadvantage. On the other hand, not only is 
the response curve smooth and devoid of sharp 
peaks but it is the same for both channels 
within $ dB. From the response measurements 
it was indeed impossible to detect where the 
H.F. resonance (tip mass v. record compliance) 
would be. This we discovered by oscilloscope 
observation: there was a little second harmonic 
appearing in the wave-form at 6kc/s and 
8 kc/s—on both channels. So we concluded 
that there is a well-damped resonance on each 
in the region of 14 ke/s. 

The second cartridge we tested was the 
Dynaco which Mr. Hafler gave me. This is the 
same design as the Danish B & O Stereodyne 
II and is a development of that described in 
section 5.72 of The Gramophone Handbook and 
illustrated in Fig. 13. The armature is a tiny 
cross of magnetic material disposed with its 
four limbs adjacent to four poles on which the 
coils are placed. A cantilever on which the 
stylus is mounted projects from the centre of 
this cross. 

This system not only has the advantage of 
giving good channel separation, but also of 
being almost completely balanced magnetically, 
one pair of poles exerting a restoring force to 
counteract the overbalancing pull of the other 
two. 

Here again, the stereo effect is very good 
indeed, and the treble response is rather 
stronger than in the Pickering. There is, 
however, a sensitivity to rumble due to a rising 
bass response so it is wise to attenuate bass in 
the control unit. 
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Here are our measurements: 


cfs 12k 10k 8k 6k 4k @ 
LdB—-4 -15 -5 =-5 -5 Jy 


RxdB-21 -17 -21 22 4% 
c/s 1k 500 250 125 60 ry 


LdB_ 0 +5 +15 +2 +25 $y 
Lx dB—28 —20 —18 -—13 —15 -1 
RdB 0O +1 +1 + 2 +3 +355 
Rx dB—21 —20 —-18 -17 - 


Again notice the accurate matching of th 
response in the two channels, and the high 
cross-talk (Lx and Rx) figures. The HP 
resonance is rather lower than in the case of 
the Pickering and there is a rising bass 
(which I have found in the past to bea c 
istic of magnetic circuits of this self-balancing 
type). 

It is clear from what has already been said 
that both these cartridges must be placed 
in the front rank—in fact amongst the 
best half-dozen or so that are available 
today. | When I add that we have bee 
able to play both of them with complete 
freedom from trouble at a playing weight 
of two grams on the 9-in. S.M.E. am 
that conclusion is fully confirmed. Suh 
criticism as one could find would stem from 
the fact that in each case a 0.7 mil radiys 
diamond stylus is used (which gives more 
tracing distortion and therefore a slightly les 
crisp treble than a 0.5 mil); and that the 
smoothness of the treble response is secured by 
cunning application of damping and not by 
having the H.F. resonance beyond the limit of 
audibility (and this is bound to militate 
against crispness of transient response to some 
extent). 

Those are criticisms, perhaps, for the tech- 
nicians rather than the user who will find both 
cartridges very pleasant and comfortable to 
listen to: even the clicks and pops which mar 
some records are agreeably attenuated and 
they will trace even the most complicated 
passages without giving cause for any appre- 
hension. 

Both cartridges are exceptionally robust. I 
particularly admire and appreciate the retract- 
able stylus assembly in the Pickering: it is 
such a godsend to be able to turn it over for 
safety when not in use, or to substitute another 
assembly with larger stylus for use with LPs 
or 78s. P.W. 
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Garrard SPG3 Stylus Pressure Gauge. 
Price: 19s. 6d. The Garrard Engineer- 
ing and Manufacturing Co. Ltd., New- 
castle Street, Swindon, Wilts. 

One of the interesting accessories seen for the 
first time at the recent London Audio Fair was 
the new Garrard Stylus pressure gauge. 
Whilst the earlier Garrard model was adequate 





Garrard Stylus Pressure Gauge 





for pickups available at that time its first 
calibration was at 5 grams and it was designed 
to cover 5-15 grams. With the introduction 
of lightweight pickups operating at pressures 
in the order of 2-3 grams a new version became 
necessary. From the accompanying photo- 
graph it will be seen that the SPG3 is well 
styled and is housed in an off-white plastic 
housing with a transparent top cover through 
which one can observe the down pressure. 
The rotatable scale is marked in 0.5 gram 
increments from 0-12 grams. The scaling is 
linear and easily read against a fixed cursor. 
In operation the gauge is placed on the tum 
table with the red plastic scale pan overhanging 
the edge. The pickup stylus is placed in 4 
small depression in the scale pan which swings 
from a single pivot mounting on the horizontal 
arm. The calibration scale can be used im 
two ways. Either it can be pre-set for a given 
down pressure and the pickup arm adjusted 
until the indicator comes in line with the 
cursor. Alternatively the scale can be adjustet 
by means of the black knob with the pickup ® 
situ and the down pressure of the unknown 
pickup measured. 
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REFLECTOGRAPH 


Model A is a 2-track recorder which operates at 3? and 7} i.p.s. 
and has 8}” diameter reel capacity. Price : 95 gns. 

Model B has all the features of Model A, but is a four track 
machine. The playing time of an 8}” reel of double-play tape 
at 7} i.p.s. is 6 hours 24 minutes. The Model B will also repro- 
duce }-track or }-track stereo tapes if a suitable external amplifier 
is connected to it. It is not designed for stereo recording but 
conversion facilities for this purpose will be made available in 
due course. Price: 105 gns. 


You can see and hear the new 
Reflectograph Recorders 
on Stand 71 at the National Radio Show 


MULTIMUSIC LTD + MAYLANDS AVENUE 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 


Shown in the bold type face is what Percy Wilson, M.A., Technical 
Editor of The Gramophone, wrote about the new Reflectograph Models in 
the Fune issue. As space will not allow us to repeat his report in full we 
have added details of the features he mentions. 

“These are two of the most ambitious tape 

recorders I have yet tested. For they have been 
designed to give a professional performance and at 
the same time styled for domestic use. And both 
objects have been achieved.” 
The new Reflectograph Models are probably the first to be 
built in quantity to professional standards. But although 
these are very special instruments, you don’t have to be 
technically minded to use them and to appreciate the very 
high standard of recording they achieve. 


“There is not the least doubt that the operation 

of these two instruments has been reduced to the 
greatest possible simplicity.” 
Simple and comprehensive controls include : three-position 
function lever ; Single knob electrical wind ; Record/Play- 
back switch with safety button and warning lamps; bass 
and treble cut/boost ; separate volume controls for Record 
and Playback ; tape/input switch. Calibrated skirts on the 
control knobs eliminate parallax. 

“The fast wind or re-wind operations are, or 

can be, considerably faster than usual, yet they are 
guaranteed not to strain even the thinnest tape, and 
they are always under perfect control.” 
1200 feet of tape may be wound in either direction in 45 
seconds. The heavy-duty direct-drive synchronous capstan 
motor makes possible instant starting and stopping. In 
addition, open access to the heads and ‘inching’ facilities 
with sound makes possible speedy and accurate editing. 

“I need not pause for more than a moment to 

comment on the appearance of the instrument, for 
that really does speak for itself.” 
Styled by Douglas Scott—F.S.I.A.—the instrument is 
constructed as a whole unit, with all the individual sections 
mounted on a single frame. The finish is in 2-tone grey/ 
blue with polished wood sides, which can be removed for 
building into furniture. The amplifier controls are in a 
matching grey satin aluminium finish. The entirely new 
“slimline”? recording level meter is calibrated in colour. 


“One can tell instantly whether the actual play- 

back from the tape corresponds closely to the input 
signal.” 
This useful feature, which is of course standard in pro- 
fessional recorders, is made possible by separate Record 
and Playback amplifiers and the changeover monitoring 
switch. 

“I regard the specification as extremely 
modest.” 

The frequency response at 7} i.p.s. is to C.C.I.R. Speci- 
fication and the compensation provided at 3} i.p.s. is such 
that an exceptionally good frequency response can be 
attained. Other features include sockets for external loud- 
speaker, microphone, radio, pick-up and external amplifier. 

“In all respects, the performance has been 
considerably better than the specification.” 

“My congratulations to all concerned in this 
outstanding effort.” 


Reetces |UGRAPRH 
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Make a wise choice... 














buy LEAK . . . the first name in High Fidelity 


For over twenty-five years we have devoted our activities 

Mee exclusively to the design and manufacture of Hi-Fi equipment. 

e Britain’s Best We were the first manufacturers in the world to design and market 
Hi-Fi Equipment nen amplifiers with a distortion content as low as 0°71 %. 





This technical lead resulted in a demand for LEAK amplifiers from 
ee) ° professional engineers in the B.B.C. (over 500 delivered), the South 
e Britain’s Best Selling ; African Broadcasting Corporation (600), ITV and many other 
Hi-Fi Equipment Sh ope Commonwealth and Overseas broadcasting and TV systems, who 
use them for transmitting and/or monitoring broadcasts. Also, many 
egies gramophone records are cut via LEAK Amplifiers. This led to a 
e Britain’s Best Value in demand from music-lovers throughout the world. 
Hi-Fi Equipment (ees, The concentrating of our resources exclusively on Hi-Fi equipment 
and our world-wide market enables us to offer the best equipment 
at the lowest prices. 


The New “‘Varislope Stereo”’ 


The New “Varislope” Stereo pre-amplifier 
incorporates facilities which make it the most 
comprehensive pre-amplifier presently avail- 


able. 
Price £25 


"Specartonsececamnneenseatyo one 1000 CS ARE NI 
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PRE-AMPLIFIER 
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TOTAL 


£55:13s. 


TOTAL 


£72:9s. 


| Please™send details of your equipment 
including your new ‘‘Varislope Stereo’’ unit to: 


Ask your Dealer 
for a Demonstration 
H. J. LEAK & CO. LTD. 


BRUNEL ROAD, vere FACTORY ESTATE, 
» W3 
Telephone: SHEpherd’s Bush 1173. 
Telegrams: SINUSOIDAL, EALUX, LONDON. 
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Supplied with the gauge and housed in a 
small compartment is a 5 gram weight that 
can be used for checking the accuracy of the 
spG3. It is essential that the calibrating 
weight is placed in the centre of the scale pan 
and immediately beneath the swinging arm 
pivot. If the indicator does not rest opposite 
the 5 gram marking on the scale and cursor 
then it can be adjusted by rotating the plated 
in the centre of the black knob. 

In practice the SPG3 gauge measures with 
accuracy and clarity. The stylus of the pickup 
is positioned at its normal playing position 
when the gauge is at balance, and due to the 
ofiset of the scale pan there is no difficulty in 
correctly placing the stylus of any pickup in 
the pan depression. The basic design of the 
weighing system is the extension of a coiled 
spring which is responsible for the linear 
incremental scaling. The gauge was checked 

inst a set of chemical balance weights and 
at all points it was accurate to less than a 
quarter gram error. The gauge can be 
strongly recommended. jJ.G. 


Ferrograph Mono/Stereo Model 808 Tape 
Recorder. Price: 105 gns. The British 
Ferrograph Recorder Co. Ltd., 88 Horse- 
ferry Road, London, S.W.1. 

Manufacturer’s Specification: 

Recording medium: Standard } in. plastic-coated tape 
on reels up to 1,750 ft. 

Number of tracks: Two (may be operated simultane- 
ously or on upper track only). 

Width of tracks: 0.085 in. ’ 

Tape speeds: 7.5 i.p.s. and 3.75 i.p.s. 

Playing time per reel (standard tape): Stereo—45 and 
90 mins. for 1,750 ft.; Mono—90 and 180 mins. for 
1,750 ft. 

Fast wind time: Less than 1 minute for full reel. 

Frequency response: At 7.5 i.p.s. + 3 dB, 60-14,000 
c/s. At 3.75 i.p.s. + 3 dB, 60-8,000 cs. 

Wow and flutter (as a change of tupe velocity): Less than 
0.2% at 7.5i.p.s. 

Erase and Bias frequency: 58 Kc/s approx. 

ad levels on each Pre-amp. (for full depth recording): 

nput 1: Min. signal 0.003 V R.M.S. Input 2: Min. 
signal 0.3 V R.M.S. 

Output arrangements: Two terminal jacks (one ter- 
minal earthed). 

Output (each track): Min. 1.5 Vinto 5 K2Q or greater. 

Si to noise ratio: In the range 200-15,000 c/s 

tter than 50 dB. Unweighted, including hum, 
dB. 


Track separation: Stereo approximately 40 dB. 

Lower track rejection: On ‘‘Mono”’ application, equal 
to or greater than 60 dB at 400 c/s. 

Working voltage: 103-117 V and 205-245 V A.C. 

Power consumption: 110 W. 

Overall dimensions: 18.5 in. by 17.5 in. by 9.75 in. 
high with lid. 

Weight: 51 Ibs. 


Preamble 
The history of magnetic recording is a 
fascinating study in man’s endeavour to find 
an alternative medium to disc recording. 
Although Edison built his first recording 
machine in 1877 it was not until Berliner made 
his great contribution by inventing the flat 
disc which could be readily duplicated, that a 
reasonably satisfactory form of recording 
existed. In parallel with these developments 
Valdemar Poulsen, a young Danish engineer, 
saw the possibilities of recording sound 
magnetically on steel wire. The first model of 
his Telegraphone was shown at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900 and consisted of a large 
brass cylinder with a helical groove machined 
along its length into which was wound a steel 
wire. The cylinder had geared to it a lead 
screw carrying an electromagnet which was 
energised from a carbon microphone. For 
reproduction a telephone earpiece was used, 
the electromagnet now becoming a reproducing 
head. According to technical reports at that 
time, everyone that heard it was astonished by 
the clarity of reproduction and freedom from 
und noise compared to the disc. 

one remembers that there were no 

valve amplifiers at that time, it is all the more 
remarkable, and Poulsen realising that he had 
created a valuable invention patented it 
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throughout the World and with his colleague 
P. O. Pedersen founded the American Tele- 
graphone Co. in 1903. They started making 
dictating machines and telephone message 
recorders using steel wire on spools. The wire 
had a diameter of 0.01 in. and ran at 7 ft. per 
second, and a few of these early machines are 
still to be found in museums. Unfortunately 
the Company failed although Poulsen and 
Pedersen continued their researches and 
discovered in 1907 the important step of D.C. 
biasing. 

From then little progress was made in 
magnetic recording but in 1929 two American 
scientists working at the Naval Research 
Laboratory on its possible use for recording 
high-speed telegraph transmissions made the 
next important discovery of A.C. biasing. 
Already the valve operated amplifier was being 
used for domestic purposes and electric record- 
ing, and in Germany, Kurt Stille who was not 
a scientist but a persuasive advocate of the 
Telegraphie-Patent-Syndikat, convinced the 
Blattnerphone Co. that it would be an ideal 
medium for sound films. I well remember 
being invited to a demonstration at the Palace 
Theatre in London about 1932 at which time 
the recording was made on a thin steel tape 
run in synchronisation with the film, and 
compared to the photo recording at that time 
it had certain advantages. Later the Marconi 
Company bought the rights and developed 
the Marconi-Stille Blattnerphone which was 
used by the B.B.C. for instantaneous sound 
recording. 

Also development continued in Germany in 
the form of the Dailygraph which was a greatly 
improved dictating and telephone recorder 
using 0.008 in. steel wire, running still at 7 feet/ 
sec. The Hitler regime saw great possibilities 
in such a recording device and the Gestapo 
bought large quantities. A little earlier in 
Germany Pfleumer in 1927 experimented with 
magnetic oxide coatings on paper and plastic 
tapes, and interested the great German A.E.G. 
to continue his work. ‘They, in conjunction 
with I. G. Farben, developed a successful tape 
recording machine known as the Magnetophon 
which I first saw at the annual Berlin Radio 
Exhibition in 1935. Compared to disc repro- 
ducers at that time it was rather poor in sound 
quality but it created a great interest for here 
was a recording machine for domestic purposes 
far better in quality that the current domestic 
disc recorders. 

Throughout the War the German engineers 
made considerable progress with the tape 
material, recording heads and the electronics 
and in 1945 this information became freely 
available to the Allies. Meanwhile in the 
U.S.A. no progress was made until in 1937 the 
Brush Development Co. introduced the Sound- 
mirror, and during the War the Armour 
Research Foundation developed a wire recorder 
that was used extensively by the U.S. Forces. 
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With the release of the German information 
on tape machines one of the first British manu- 
facturers to see the enormous potentialities in 
this field was Wright & Weaire Ltd., who are 
now a subsidiary of the Ferrograph Co. Ltd. 

It is now some 12 years since the first Wright 
& Weaire Tape-Deck came on the market and 
its basic design was so fundamentally correct 
that even the latest Ferrograph models are 
little changed, particularly on the mechanical 
side. Two Directors of the Company, Mr. 
R. W. Merrick and Mr. E. H. Niblett, have 
travelled the World to introduce the Ferro- 
graph range of models which are now widely 
used by many Broadcasting and Television 
Authorities, recording studios, film studios and, 
when they are lucky enough to buy one, the 
public. 

The Ferrograph 808 is a simultaneous twin 
track recording and reproducing machine, 
and can also be used for single track mono 
purposes. Externally the tape deck is little 
different from the earlier Model 4A with the 
exception that there is an additional tape guide 
before the tape enters the hinged erase and 
stereo head cover. Opening the cover reveals 
three heads: the left-hand head is used for 
erasing the upper track and also acting as an 
auto-stop at the end of the tape; the centre 
head erases the lower track and is automatically 
switched out of circuit for mono recording, and 
the right-hand head which is a two-track stereo 
recording and reproducing head. With the 
exception of additional screened banks on the 
rotary function switch the underside of the deck 
is again similar to Model 4A. 

The equipment is designed for use with two 
external power amplifiers and loudspeakers, 
and the signal level at the output jacks is more 
than adequate fully to load monitoring head- 
phones. The carrying case contains two 
electrically identical pre-amplifiers which are 
equalised for the C.C.I.R. characteristic at 
7.5 in. and as they give a flat output no tone 
controls are necessary. Each pre-amplifier has 
its own volume control and by careful choice 
of circuit techniques they give the same dial 
reading for equal output voltages. Two input 
jacks are provided for low level inputs such as 
from a low output microphone or gramophone 
pickup, and a high level jack for radio input, 
or from a valve operated mixer. 

A single recording level meter is mounted 
in the centre of the sloping panel and below it 
a switch so that it reads the level of the upper 
or lower track. Being a peak reading type it 
rapidly moves towards the maximum reading 
and slowly returns toward zero. The scale is 
equally divided into 10 divisions with a red 
marking at “8” being the peak voltage above 
which a slight amount of distortion might be 
noticeable. 

The two pre-amplifiers are mounted below 
the front sloping panel and on the left-hand 
side of the cabinet with a separate power pack 
chassis bolted to the base. At the rear of the 
cabinet is a recessed panel carrying the follow- 
ing circuits: Three way mains input plug, 
mains fuse, mains voltage selector panels, 
mono/stereo switch, erase link, auxiliary power 
output socket for use with various Ferrograph 
accessories such as the Voice Operated switch- 
ing unit. 

The internal layout makes all the valves 
reasonably accessible in the case of replacement 
and each chassis can be easily removed in the 
remote case of servicing. There are a number 
of pre-set controls on the three chassis and it 
would assist a service engineer if these were 
related to the circuit diagram. 


Operation 
Accompanying each machine are two 
manuals each of which is a fine example of the 
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technical writer’s art. One is the manual of 
the Series 4 Ferrograph recorders, and is 
beautifully printed with hardboard covers. In 
its 70 pages it gives full details of operating, 
servicing and technical descriptions of the 
mechanical and electronic details. The second 
manual is specific to the Ferrograph 808 and 
gives a concise explanation of its operation. 
The identical amplifiers consist of 5 stage R.C. 
coupled circuits in which all stages are used 
for reproduction. The stereo head is trans- 
former coupled to an EF86 valve that has the 
necessary correction circuits for 7.5 and 3.75 in. 
between V1 and V2 another EF86. This is 
R.C. coupled to a double-triode ECC81 and 
then to one half of an ECC82. Negative feed- 
back is applied between the cathode circuits of 
V5 and V3. The erase oscillator uses an EL84 
power pentode and particular care is taken 
both in the power pack and H.T. feeds to each 
stage to prevent hum voltages. 

For recording the first stage is not used and 
the signal is applied via a jack either to the 
grid circuit of V2 or V3 dependent on the 
signal level, and in both cases the input 
impedance is in the order of 500K. An 
interesting feature of the circuit is a crosstalk 
cancellation pre-set control which is connected 
between the cathode circuits of the first valves 
of each channel under reproducing conditions. 


Test Report 

The advertisements published by the British 
Ferrograph Company describe their machines 
as “The Incomparable Ferrograph,” and after 
some months of experience with the 808 I do 
not think this an exaggeration. With a machine 
in the semi-professional class reviewing cannot 
be rushed, and I keep an accurate record of 
the total number of hours spent with each 
piece of apparatus I review. I was not 
surprised when I found that I had spent 180 
hours in studying, measuring and making mono 
and stereo recordings with the 808. Admittedly 
some of this time was taken in using the 808 at 
the concert hall of the Northern Polytechnic 
in order to record some rehearsals of the 
Modern Symphony Orchestra under the baton 
of Sir Adrian Boult. 

Each of the items in the manufacturer’s 
specification was checked with high grade test 
instruments with the following results. Using 
the Model 1740 Gaumont-Kalee Flutter meter 
the figures recorded for the 808 are considerably 
better than the specification namely, ‘“‘wow” = 
0.12%, “flutter” = 0.12%, combined “wow 
and flutter” 0.14%. Peak readings were 
0.15% for “wow” and 0.1% for ‘“‘flutter’’. 
The erase oscillator frequency was checked 
with a Racal digital electronic counter and was 
found to be 58.996 Kce/s. 

The overall frequency response was measured 
under two conditions: (1) with the E.M.I. 
professional stereo test tape SRT13 and (2) 
by applying a constant amplitude variable 
frequency to either the microphone or radio 
inputs and then replaying the recording. The 
E.M.I. tape is one of the most accurate test 
tapes in existence and in addition to a number 
of fixed frequencies it also has a 3 Kce/s tone 
for ‘“‘wow” and “flutter”? measurements and is 
made on a machine with a deviation less than 
0.08% R.M.S. Also a length of tape with 
stroboscopic markings to enable the actual 
tape speed to be checked is supplied. 

Using the E.M.I. tape the 808 speed at 
7.5 in. was dead on specification, which is an 
important fact when tapes are recorded on one 
machine and replayed on another. The 
tabulated list gives the output voltages for 
upper and lower track, both being measured 
with a Solartron Precision millivoltmeter 
model VF252 by switching from one track to 
the other. A reference level on the tape of 


1 Kc/s enabled one to set the two volume 
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controls to exactly the same output. 


Tape frequency 40c/s 650 60 110 200 500 
Upper track 2 .80 .47 .40 .&2 52 
Lower track . oe oe, a -48 


Tape frequency 1Kce 2 4 6 8 10Ke 
Upper track .50 -48 48 -48 -54 -62 
Lower track 50 .52 .54 .54 = .62 -73 


If one converts these voltage figures to 
decibels with a reference frequency of 1 Kc/s 
they all lie within the maker’s specification of 
+ 3 dB. It will be appreciated that a pre- 
recorded tape might produce different figures 
from a test recording. For this purpose a 
model 85 Advance Components A.F. generator 
fed a Dawe microvolter and its output measured 
with an Airmec millivoltmeter. At 1 Ke/s an 
input signal of 0.19 mV on either channel 
applied to the microphone jack caused the 
recording level meter to indicate “8” and 
produced an output voltage of 3 V R.MLS. 
Applying the signal to the radio jack a level 
of 240 mV was required for an output of 3 V 
R.M.S. 

The following tabulated list gives the output 
for each channel, using the same test frequencies 
as on the E.M.I. tape. 


Test frequency 40c/s 50 60 110 200 500 
Upper track 84 .45 .64 .62 .52 45 
Lower track .30 43 -60 -60 -50 -44 


Test frequency 1Kc/s 2 4 6 8 10Kc/s 
Upper track -44 -44 -48 -48 -45 -44 
Lower track -44 = .40 -36 32 -26 -24 
Again it will be seen that from these figures 
the upper track is within the maker’s specifica- 
tion of +3 dB from 60 c/s-10 Kc/s. The lower 
track output falls off at 10 Kc/s by 5 dB which 
is possibly due to azimuthal setting of the stereo 
head. During the course of these tests a double 
beam Cossor 1049 oscillograph was connected 
to the output jacks and the waveform inspected. 
Also, because of the interest in extended 
frequency response figures often quoted for 
foreign tape recorders, measurements were made 
outside of the Ferrograph specification. At 
the lower frequency end a signal can be 
recorded down to 20 c/s with slight distortion 
which disappears at 30 c/s. Extending the 
figures in the table above the following measure- 
ments indicate that the range is greater than 
audible perception. 
Test frequency 12Ke/s 14 16 18 
-42 38 


Upper track 28 .22 
Lower track +24 0 6 -04 


20Kce/s 
-09 


A number of tests were made with gliding 
tones in the frequency range 5-20 Kc/s as often 
one finds strong intermodulation between the 
applied signal and harmonics from the bias 
oscillator. A few slight whistles were audible 
above 14 Ke/s but at a sufficiently low amplitude 
that they would not interfere with a recording. 

With the oscillograph it was noted that the 
lower track introduced some phase shift below 
60 c/s and above 8 Kc/s and at a maximum 
reached approximately 40°. When one con- 
siders the fact that the two gaps in the stereo 
head are extremely small and must lie precisely 
perpendicular, a phase shift of 30° is a remark- 
ably small figure, and is completely inaudible 
in practice. Track separation was measured 
by applying a 100 c/s to the U.T. and 5 Kce/s 
to the L.T. and the figure was 44 dB. 

With both volume controls set to the 
maximum the measured hum and _ noise 
voltages at the output jacks were: upper track 
= 0.052 V and the lower track 0.033 V. 
With a Ferrograph tape running at 7.5 in. 
which had been bulk erased the figures were: 
U.T. = 0.04 V and L.T. 0.038 V. It should 
be noted that the overall gain of the 808 is 
such that with a fully modulated tape the 
settings of the volume controls for 1 volt output 
is around “3” and under that condition hum 
is completely inaudible. 
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Recording Tests 

The Ferrograph Series 4 tape decks are 
primarily intended for use with the ingenious 
Ferrograph “Hublok” reels which grip the 
motor spindle, and also have a spring loaded 
section that grips the end of the tape. With 
these reels the tape can be rapidly spooled 
from one spool to the other without any creepage 
of the tape. With normal plastic spools there 
is a tendency for them to vibrate under fay 
winding conditions and for the tape edges to 
be irregular. It was also noted that before 
the function switch is moved the volume controls 
on the main amplifier should be turned to zero, 
otherwise a transient surge creates a loud “plop” 
in the speakers. 

For all recordings the latest Lustraphone 
Stereomic ribbon microphone was used, A 
number of multi conversations were recorded 
which under mono conditions were completely 
unintelligible but with stereo any pair of 
conversations could be followed, with the ear 
rejecting the unwanted talkers. In a wel. 
damped lounge it is perfectly easy to locate a 
sound in space, and even piano recordings 
were far more near the original than with 
mono. The finest tests were made in recording 
a large orchestra in the concert hall as men. 
tioned above. Care was taken with the 
placement of the microphone and having heard 
one rehearsal I set the individual volume 
controls so that at the loudest passage in the 
work to be recorded (The Planets) the recording 
level meter just reached the red mark. Durin 
the next rehearsal Sir Adrian Boult stopped the 
orchestra on several occasions and although 
he had his back to the microphone and was 
some 6-8 yards away every word he said was 
recorded faithfully and with clarity. Although 
I have spent many years recording on disc and 
mono tape machines, the thrill of recording a 
large orchestra in stereo with fine equipment 
and reproducing it with a fidelity as high as 
many good stereo discs is something to be 
experienced. 

Reproduction from pre-recorded tapes and 
direct recording using the 808 with a Leak 
stereo amplifier and a pair of column speakers 
is first class; and perhaps due to the wider 
separation between channels throughout the 
audible range there seems to be a higher degree 
of definition than with disc. Under mono 
conditions the 808 performs in the same 
excellent manner as the Ferrograph 4A, using 
first the upper track followed by a reversed 
lower track in the conventional manner. For 
persons interested in producing synchronised 
tapes with cine films the 808 is an ideal instru- 
ment for one can record a commentary on one 
track and record incidental music and back- 
ground noises on the second track. When 
reproduced the individual volume controls can 
be used for adjusting the relative levels. 

The experience in recording machines that 
the Company has gained over the past twelve 
years is embodied in this latest product, its 
performance fully meets the published specifi- 
cation, it is easy to use, and is made with the 
tradition of good British craftsmanship. J.G. 





Coming Soon 

We are advised by Decca that they have 
obtained the sole manufacturing rights of the 
Thermionic Micro-Lift, reviewed in these 
pages in June 1959, and that this useful device 
will soon be back on the market. , 

A new loudspeaker, the Mordaunt “Arundel” 
reproducer, is also soon to make its appearance. 
The unit, which has a claimed useful response 
from 25 c/s to 25 Ke/s, will be priced at 
£39 10s., the size being 15 in. by 12 in. by 
36 in. high. It is hoped to publish a Technical 
Report on this unit in the near future. 
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Lustraphone Model VR/65 
stereo-ribbon microphone. Price: 30 
. Lustraphone Ltd., St. George’s 
Works, Regents Park Road, London, 
N.W.1. 
*g specification: 
Maker i ecepenhe: 
13,000 c/s. 
Output impedance: Standard model, 2 by 20 ohms. 
Alternative model, 2 by 300 ohms. 








combined 


Substantially flat between 


Sensitivity: Stereo, 90dB below Iv/dyne/cm? at 
20 ohms. 

Connection: 20 feet 4 core overall screened and PVC 
sheathed cable. 


Finish: Fine silver hammer. 

Termination: For floor stand, table stand, table base 

with 0.5 in. by 26 T.P.I. internal thread. 

Dimensions: Overall length 9.75 in., diameter 1.25 in. 

Weight: 17 ozs. 

Electro-acoustic transducers such as micro- 

hones and loudspeakers set any reviewer a 
most difficult task when one attempts to under- 
take scientific measurements. The classical 
method of calibrating a sound field is to use a 
Rayleigh disc which gives a measurement of 
particle velocity. J. W. S. (Lord) Rayleigh 
described in his classical treatise ““The Theory 
of Sound” in 1877 a suitable piece of apparatus 
which in its simplest form consists of a parallel 
sided tube in the centre of which is suspended 
asmall circular disc. The disc is suspended on 
a torsion strip from an external support. This 
support can be rotated so that the face of the 
disc is precisely at right-angles to the wall of 
the tube. Attached to the torsion strip is an 
indicator calibrated in degrees. When such a 
device is used in a completely still atmosphere 
asound applied to the tube will rotate the disc 
and enable one to calculate the sound pressure 
in dynes per cm”. 

A more practical method when dealing with 
pressure operated microphones is to use the 
reciprocity system. In this case two similar 
microphones are mounted at the ends of a 
short tube and the air therein sealed. One 
microphone is used as a miniature loudspeaker 
and the other as a microphone attached to a 
calibrated amplifier and valve voltmeter or 
oscillograph. The dimensions of the tube 
should be such that no reflections can take 
place from the walls and as much energy as 
possible is transferred from the loudspeaking 
microphone to the microphone under measure- 
ment. A frequency run is then made and the 
response curve traced. This curve will be 
partly due to the characteristics of microphone 
A and partly due to B. A second frequency 
response run is now made by substituting a 
third microphone C of similar design to 
microphone A. Then a third run is made with 
the combination A and C. By adding the 
three response curves together it is possible to 
identify the response curve of any one of the 
three microphones. 

Unfortunately these forms of 
measuring the frequency response 
of a microphone only apply to 
pressure operated types, that is 
microphones such as moving coil 
types when the sound is only applied 
to one side of the diaphragm. With 

‘ribbon types of microphones which 
operate on the velocity principle 
other methods must be employed and 

for the purposes of this review a 

substitution method was used. 

am fortunate in having an 

A.K.G. C.12 condenser microphone 

which was supplied with its cali- 

bration curve, and which is sensibly 

flat within +1 dB from 30-20,000 

c/s A Tannoy G.R. Fountain 

Autograph enclosure using the latest 

15-in. Monitor unit was tilted 

upwards at an angle of about 30° 
m_a very large garden free from 
reflecting surfaces. The A.K.G. 
microphone was mounted 6 feet away 
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from the loudspeaker enclosure with its dia- 
phragm parallel to the speaker and in line with 
the speech coil. With a measured input to the 
loudspeaker of 0.25 watt (more might have 
annoyed the neighbours 200 yards away) a 
frequency run was made. The microphone 
output was measured with a Marconi audio 
millivoltmeter, and the response curve of the 
loudspeaker traced. 

With this information to hand, the Lustra- 
phone “Stereomic” was substituted with its 
upper and lower sections in line and the valve 
voltmeter switched between the output from 
either ribbon. Due to the smaller output from 
the ribbon microphones compared with the 
A.K.G. condenser type with its own pre- 
amplifier, a Wal-Gain stereo transistorised pre- 
amplifier was introduced between the Lustra- 
phone microphone and the valve voltmeter. 
The response curve of the Wal-Gain is flat 
throughout the audible spectrum and_ its 
amplification more than adequate to raise the 
overall sensitivity without introducing hum or 
noise. Under these conditions the response 
curve of the upper and lower sections of the 
Lustraphone ribbon microphones was cali- 
brated and form part of the basis for this 
review. 


The Lustraphone “Stereomic’’ system consists 
of two matched ribbon microphones mounted 
one above the other. The upper microphone 
is rotatable compared to the lower unit through 
an angle of 100°. Separate built-in microphone 
transformers raise the impedance of the ribbon 
to 20 or 300 ohms. In the model under test 
the impedance was 20 ohms. The microphone 
proper is terminated with a screened 4-way 
screw-locking connector. This connects with 
a lower section housing two slider switches and 
the female part of the plug and socket assembly. 
Also below this is an internally threaded tube 
4 in. by 26 T.P.I. for mounting on a microphone 
stand. One switch is marked “stereo” and 
“mono” with a central “off” position whilst 
the other is marked “phase”. 


Two external microphone _ transformers 
mounted in Mumetal housings were supplied 
separately together with two five-way screened 
connectors. The microphone transformers 
type TS/50F raise the output impedance of the 
microphones from ohms to the input 
impedance of pre-amplifiers, in the order of 
100,000 ohms. By means of the screened 
connectors it is possible to use one microphone 
transformer for mono conditions or two trans- 
formers for stereo purposes. The phasing 
switch under mono conditions either adds the 
output from the ribbons in phase, thereby 
increasing the sensitivity or by reversing the 
connections the microphone becomes a noise- 
cancelling type. When used for stereo record- 
ing the phase switch should be used in the 
position where the output from the ribbons is 
additive. 


Practical tests 

By using the set-up described earlier and 
plotting the relative output from the two 
ribbons in the same vertical plane, it was found 
that there is less than + 1 dB difference between 
the two ribbons and transformers. Frequency 
response meets the manufacturer’s specification, 
that is, substantially flat between 50-13,000 
c/s. Actually there is some response at 40 c/s. 
but below this the loudspeaker output becomes 
reduced, and the ribbon curve followed the 
curve of the A.K.G. down to 35 c/s. Above 
12,000 c/s. the curve falls gently and is about 


.6 dB down at 16 Ke/s. 


Being a ribbon microphone it possesses a 
“*figure-of-eight” polar response with near 
complete attenuation when in line with the 
ribbon. The apertures in the grille are larger 
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for the front operating side of the ribbon 
compared with the back aperture, and fine wire 
mesh protects the ribbon against physical 
damage and low wind velocities. When mounted 
on a floor stand it was noted that touching 
the stand transmitted movement to the ribbons, 
creating a low-pitched rumble. 


This microphone was then used for stereo- 
phonic tape recording with the British Ferro- 
graph 808 machine. First tests were made in 
the open air with the upper unit displaced 
through 90° in relation to the lower unit. 
By speaking at a constant intensity level and 
keeping a fixed distance from the microphone, I 
started by facing the lower unit and slowly 
traversing through 360° round the stand. 
On reproducing the tape there was no doubt 
that one starts talking via the L.H. speaker, 
gradually moves to the centre when one is 45° 
to each ribbon, moves across smoothly to 
the R.H. speaker. Continuing through the 
second 180° reverses the sound output but 
at a slightly lower level due to the fact that the 
rear sides of the ribbon are partly shielded by 
the magnets. 


These tests were repeated in a large lounge, 
but in this case due to reflections from the 
walls the absolute stereo image was slightly 
less defined. However, some recordings were 
made during a somewhat noisy tea-party and 
it was quite easy for someone not at the party 
to position the people seated round the table 
relative to each other. 

Undoubtedly the most convincing demon- 
stration of the superb characteristics of the 
Lustraphone microphone came during the 
rehearsal of the Modern Symphony Orchestra 
at the Northern Polytechnic. This orchestra 
consisting of some 90 performers, was rehearsing 
Beethoven’s Egmont Overture and The Planets of 
Gustav Holst. Sir Adrian Boult was the guest con- 
ductor and willingly gave his permission for the 
recording to be made. The theatre seats some 
750 visitors, but was empty at the rehearsal. 
The orchestra was seated over an area some 
15 yards across and 10 yards deep with a 
conventional layout. The microphone was 
placed centrally about 6 ft. from the ground 
level and with two ribbon units 90° apart. 
As the theatre is symmetrical, the microphone 
was placed about 10 yards from the front row of 
instrumentalists. 

Considerable care was taken in setting the 
individual volume controls on the Ferrograph 
machine so that identical outputs were obtained 
when a 1,000 c/s note was played at 45° to each 
ribbon. To describe the recording as being 
comparable with the best of stereo disc record- 
ings would not be much of an exaggeration. 
Naturally with the very wide dynamic range in 
the ‘““Mars” suite of The Planets it was necessary 
to operate the volume controls in order to 
prevent over-modulation. In spite of the fact 
that Sir Adrian’s back was facing the micro- 
phone, and on the conductor’s rostrum he was 
some 5-6 yards away from the microphone, 
every word that he spoke in directing the 
orchestra is completely audible and central. 
From the deepest tympani to the crash of the 
cymbals, the Lustraphone Stereomic picked up 
every note with its correct position in space, and 
without any sign of distress even when the direct 
listening to the orchestra almost hurt one’s 
eardrums. 

Many visitors to the Lustraphone demonstra- 
tion rooms at various exhibitions have heard the 
remarkable recordings made in churches, and 
many reviewers Have commented on the 
excellence of the stereo image, frequency range 
and dynamic range. This, the first full review 
of the microphone, confirms all that has been 
written before, and I would place it as one of 
the best microphones I have used during many 
years of work in this field. j.G. 
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Fi-Cord Model 1A Portable Tape Recorder. 
Price: 59 gns. Fi-Cord Ltd., 40a Dover 
Street, London, W.1. 


Maker’s Specification: : : 

Speeds and Frequency Range: (a) 7} i.p.s. for high- 
fidelity recording, the signal on the tape ranges from 
50 to 12,000 c/s + 3 dB; overall performance from 
input socket through tape to output socket of 50 to 
10,000 c/s + 3 dB. (b) 1% i.p.s. for extremely good 
voice reproduction. 

Wow and Flutter: Better than 0-4%. 

Noise Level: 35 dB Weighted. 

Erase Frequency: = 60 kc/s sine wave. 


Recording Time: Using tape Scotch 150 
at 7} i.p.s. per track 9 mins. 
at 74 i.p.s. perspool 18 mins. 
atlgi.p.s. pertrack 36 mins. 
at 1g i.p.s. perspool 72 mins. 


Power: Four 2-volt accumulator batteries, weighing 
only 5 ounces, rechargeable with the special Fi- 
Cord charger from all normal A.C. mains supplies 
from 110-240 volts. 

B Life: Recording time (without recharging) 1} 
3 2 hours at speed of 7} i.p.s. and 3 to 34 hours on 
1% i.p.s. 

Motor: 8v D.C. 

Loudspeaker: Built-in loudspeaker for monitoring and 
transcribing. 

Output Socket: For linking to another reproducer or 
for dubbing onto another recorder. 

Output socket impedance: 100,000 ohms. 

Output socket voltage: 20/30 millivolts. 
N.B.—Socket is bass compensated to CCIR standards, 
Stethophone output impedance: 30 ohms. 
Stethophone output voltage: 200 millivolts. 

Transistors: 8 General Electric type GET 3 and 3A. 

Direct Line Recording: Voltage required to correctly 
load tape: 0-2 mv from any source between 470- 
1,000 ohms. Maximum peak input: 6 mv. 

Dimensions: 9§ in. by 5 in. by 2§ in. 

Weight: 441b. 

For some months I have made occasional use 
of this fascinating littke machine and am 
delighted to be able to describe its merits to 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE for few people 
confronted with this diminutive box, which 
would barely contain 100 cigarettes, would 
believe it capable of producing recordings of 
quite remarkable fidelity. But this it can do 
with a minimum of fuss and trouble. The tiny 
tape deck takes 3} in. spools and to save space 
the tape is routed round an idler at the rear, 
past the erase and record heads to a capstan 
and retractable pinch wheel at the front. (The 
latter makes a useful pause control.) In a row 
at the rear are clipped four 2-volt secondary 
cells, each smaller than a matchbox. Also on 
the deck are the speed selector knob, a loud- 
speaker cut-out switch (automatically operated 
by the lid), a headphone socket and an arm 
which engages the tape on the supply reel, 
serving the dual purpose ‘of providing slight 
tension on the tape and indicating time elapsed 
on a small indicator in the end panel. The 
latter is visible with the lid closed and is upper- 
most when the recorder is used from its shoulder 
strap. This end panel also contains the 
record/playback switch, microphone and remote 
stop/start socket, recording indicator, battery 
indicator light, output socket and gain control. 

The removal of three screws allows the com- 
plete instrument to be withdrawn from its case 
tc expose the printed circuit board with its eight 
G.E.C. transistors and miniature (very) com- 
ponents. The tape is driven by a small permanent 
magnet motor, fitted with an adjustable 
centrifugal governor, via a “D” section drive- 
belt to a brass capstan flywheel of considerable 
size and weight related to the dimensions of 
the machine. The only electronic component 
of noticeable size is the ferrite enclosed inductor 
which, with two GETS3A transistors, forms the 
push-pull bias and erase oscillator; for the 
Fi-Cord is one of the few miniature machines 
which do not fall back on permanent magnet 
erasure (with its risk of added tape hiss) or even 
omit the erase facility altogether. The voltage 
provided by the oscillator is also used to power 
the fluorescent record indicator. A miniature 
(it is difficult to avoid overworking the word) 
loudspeaker is fitted beneath the supply reel. 
The whole machine is beautifully constructed 
in the best instrument fashion and the makers 
(Erskine Labératories of Scarborough) are to 
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be congratulated in following the tradition of 
the original Swiss design. 

A battery-charger is supplied with the 
machine and this is of equal ingenuity. The 
batteries, which are totally enclosed, and sealed 
in white plastic, are clipped into the charger, 
which is of similar size to the recorder, and the 
mains supply is connected. At once four red 
lamps, one adjacent to each cell, light to 
indicate that charging is taking place. When 
the cell is fully charged gas is produced intern- 
ally causing the plastic case to swell until it 
operates a microswitch in the charger: this dis- 
connects that cell from the charge, extinguishes 
the red lamp and replaces it with a white one. 
Thus one can see at a glance when all four 
cells are ready for another spell of use—a neat 
and clever solution to the problem of damage 
by overcharging or the disappointment of 
undercharging. 

With the speech microphone provided and 
at the slower tape speed, the Fi-Cord can be 
regarded as a rather superior dictation machine, 
for the microphone has a switch to stop and 
start the motor. It is also useful as a form of 
notebook for interviewing, market research and 
the like. For high-quality recordings the makers 
recommend the Grampian DP4/M moving 
coil microphone and this gives excellent results, 
being reasonably small and relatively insensitive 
to handling noises. Using this microphone, 
recordings of excellent quality are easily made. 
As an example my wife and a friend (both more 
active in the early hours of the morning than 
the writer) decided to attend the May morning 
festivities which are an annual feature of the 
Oxford scene. As many readers may know, at 
6 a.m. a choir ascends the considerable height 
of Magdalen tower to sing the traditional hymn 
and their efforts are usually just audible to the 
assembled crowd on the famous bridge below. 
There follows Morris dancing in the streets and 
other junketings before breakfast. With but 
brief instruction the night before, they set off 
with the Fi-Cord and returned with an excellent 
record of the occasion. The choir was well 
heard through the song of many birds and the 
whirr of cine-cameras in the crowd was easily 
recognised. This was done at full sensitivity 
and the microphone held in the hand! The 
sounds of the Morris dancers were faithfully 
captured together with echoes from the surround- 
ing buildings. Their efforts would have been 
completely acceptable to the B.B.C. and indeed 
I understand that the Corporation now make 
use of these machines. 

In order to achieve these results in such a 
small compass some sacrifice in ease of use is 
necessary. Tape-threading is not a job for the 
ham-fisted and rewinding by the motor or the 
handle provided is a slow business. However, if 
the Fi-Cord is used purely as a recorder and 
its products played on a full-size machine these 
difficulties are largely avoided and the results 
fully justify the means. A compensated output, 
jack is provided to feed into an amplifier if 
needs must, but the output is rather low and 
the microphone input of the amplifier should 
be used. Of course the small internal loud- 
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speaker is very limited in its quality, but mon 
than adequate for intelligible speech, 

I began this report by calling the Fi-Conj 
a fascinating machine and fascinating it still j 
for the cleverness of the original design, fort, 
excellence of its construction and for the 
fidelity of its performance. One last word, thy, 
is a truly portable machine in that it can give 
these results whilst being carried around: 
portable machines must be held statj 
whilst actually recording or considerable wow 
occurs. G.EH, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not necessarily agree with on 
views expressed in letters printed. Address: Ty 
Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, The Glade, Gng 
Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex. 





The Kontarsky Bros. 


In the June 1960 issue you ask a question 
and it is up to us to answer it. 

Yes, Alphons and Alois Kontarsky ap 
brothers and what is more, there is even a thin 
one, the youngest. They keep a remarkabk 
record in piano-history, as they play all th 
music for one, two or three pianos ftom 
Mozart to Boulez and even further on, as] 
heard in Cologne, during the 26th Festival 
of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music, or as it was called there, Int. Gesell. 
schaft Neue Musik, where the eldest brother 
played, if you can still call these interesting 
noises “playing”, piano-pieces by Sylvan 
Busotti. 

I am very happy to see them on record noy, 
and it is a pity that we will not be able, fora 
long time, to hear them in say Boulez. or 
Pousseur. They are fine and sensitive player, 
and they do not make the mistake of thinking 
that success can only come with Grieg o 
Chopin but, and this is an important quality 
with young musicians, they do not throw 
Reger or Saint-Saéns or Brahms in the dustbin 
as “‘out-of-date”’. 

Bloemendaal, 

Germany. G. F. M. Scuurre. 


More Stereo 


Your correspondent J. T. Charman in the 
April issue thinks that, in stereo, the question 
of whether particular instruments should 
appear to come from particular speakers “isa 
fatuous one”. And yet, surely it is the slight 
predominance of certain instruments in one 
speaker over those in the other speaker that is 
the very essence of stereo? In my, admittedly 
small, collection I have avoided any recordings 
that are purely twin channel or gimmick disc. 
I have no desire to have my speakers alternating 
with strings from the left and brass from the 
right (vide some rhythmic pop recordings), 
but it is of prime importance to me to be able 
to detect without difficulty that whilst the 
*cellos and basses are extreme right, the bras 
is between them and the centre where the 
woodwind and percussion lie, and that the 
main body of strings are from the centre to 
the left. This is the manner (broadly speaking) 
of the distribution of these instruments in the 
orchestra and this is where I personally want 
them in my room. It is true that I do not 
want the groups sharply demarcated like the 
colour bands of the spectrum; soft blendings 
and overlapping of the groups is desi 
but I most certainly do want to know 
which part of this continuous band of sound 
certain characteristic effects come. : 

I am no technician and my stereo exists for 
the sole purpose of enhancing my listening 1 
classical music and the entry of the solo violin 
from a particular spot in a continuous 
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gund is one of the joys of this new medium. 
Listening to beautiful counterpoint is so much 

iter when these supporting instruments are 

‘htly displaced in position from the other 
igsiruments playing. Again, when the piano 
adenza, dead centre, has finished, the sound 
of the orchestra spreading in from both sides 
sa wonderful experience. Now, if a conductor 

from the usual disposition of the instru- 
ments of his orchestra (for example, Klemperer 
in his recording of Mozart’s 40th Symphony), 
[ do not require that the record sleeve shall 
inform me of this, but I do want my apparatus 
to show me that he has changed from the 
accepted positions. Apparently Mr. Charman 
s not interested in whether the strings lie all 
on one side or whether they are equally divided, 
or indeed if they are staggered, so it would 
appear to me that he could get the effect that 
he wants a whole lot cheaper by listening to 
twin speaker mono reproduction, particularly 
fhe de-phases his speakers, for after all, only 
by certain instruments dominating in one 
geaker is placing going to be possible. 

No, Sir, with the exception of twin speaker 
gimmick stereo (which soon palls anyway) I 
cannot agree that Hi-Fi/Stereo is necessarily 
acult but simply a desire to improve realism 
in sound reproduction. At least (let me add 
hurriedly!) this is the way I view it. 

Abertillery, Mons. GitBert J. Mitts. 


for Transfer to 45s. 


I understand the Columbia Anthology of 
English Church Music, issued on 78’s only, is 
now deleted, whereas the old Columbia History 
of Music is still available in this form. 

Could not the same technical process used 
for the E.M.I.: “Your Kind of Music”’ series 
be extended to cover both these volumes. And 
why not separate items on 45’s from the H.M.V. 
History of Music and Sound also, rather than 
many items on one LP disc which perhaps not 
everyone wants or can possibly afford? 

All these volumes would surely be much 
more handy on small microgroove discs and 
particularly in the case of the Columbia 
History of Music, easier on the ear using 
than clumsy, 
easily broken, 78’s which are technically 
out-of-date. 


Tankerton, Kent. Dennis CHAPMAN. 





FINAL REMINDER 
PERMANENT BINDING FOR VOL. XXXVII 


(for full details see July issue, 
Advert page 49) 


COPIES FOR BINDING CANNOT BE 
ACCEPTED AFTER MONDAY, AUGUST 22nd 


They should be addressed to: 


“THE GRAMOPHONE ”’ 
70 Charlotte Street, London, W.| 











FEDERATION AND SOCIETY 
NOTICES 


(concluded from the July issue) 


The National Federation of Gramophone Societies 
Supplies information and advice concerning the formation 
of new gramophone societies. A sixpenny postal order 
jae to the Hon. Sec., Mr. C. H. Luckman, 41 Trinity 

venue, Enfield, Middlesex, will bring many helpful hints 
and suggestions. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Acton and District G.S. New meeting place, Mill Hill 
Hotel, 61 Gunnersbury Lane, monthly on Mondays at 


7.30 p.m. Refreshments available. September 26th and 
October 17th. Hon. Sec., 24 Priory Avenue, Bedford 
Park, W.4. 


Barnsley G.S. Please note that the Hon. Sec. is now 
Mrs. Mavis Hirst, 42 White Hill Avenue, Barnsley, Yorks, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 
Berlioz Soc. Bulletin, meetings, etc. of interest to 
Berlioz enthusiasts. Details from Hon. Sec., 9 Braemar 
Avenue, Wood Green, N.22. 

Bradford G. and T.R.S. Alternate Thursdays at 7.30 
p.m. in Bradford Mechanics Institute, Bridge Street. 
Hon. Sec., The Hollies, 10 Walmer Villas, Bradford, 8. 
Cardiff G.S. Every Wednesday from September to 
April at Clifton Presbyterian Church, Newport Road, 
Cardiff at 7.15 p.m. Hon. Sec., 62 Severn Road, Canton, 
Cardiff. 

Chesterfield G.S. Every Thursday in Baptist Church 
Parlour, Cross Street, at 7.30 p.m. Hon. Sec., 118 
Williamthorpe Road, North Wingfield, Nr. Chesterfield. 
Cinema Organ Soc. First Thursday each month, 
6.30 to 10 p.m. in Fred Tallant Hall, Drummond Street, 
Euston. Refreshments from 6 p.m. P.R.O., 179 
Ardgowan Road, Catford, S.E.6. 

City of London Phonograph and G.S. Second Tuesday 
each month, 6.30 to 9.30 p.m. at the “Horse & Groom”’, 
Curtain Road, E.C.2. Hon. Sec., 49a Midmoor Road, 
Balham, S.W.12. 
Dartford G.S. Alternate Thursdays at 7.45 p.m. in the 
Central Library. Hon. Sec., 12 Hazel Road, Dartford. 
Derby R.M.S. Every Monday at 7.30 p.m. in Friends’ 
Meeting House, St. Helen’s Street. New Hon. Sec., 
55 Boulton Lane, Alvaston, Derby. 

East Ham G.S. Second Tuesday each month at Manor 
Park Methodist Church Hall, Herbert Road, E.12. 
Hon. Sec., 67 Wards Road East, Ilford, Essex. 

Eltham M.C. Every Monday at the Club Room in 
“The Chequers”, Eltham High Street, at 7.30 p.m. 
Refreshments provided. Hon. Sec., 28 Greenvale Road, 
Eltham, S.E.9. 

Godalming L.G. Alternate eens at 8 p.m. in 
Godalming Branch Library. Hon. Sec., 28 Wolseley 
Road, Farncombe, Surrey. - 
Guildford G.S. 7.45 p.m. every Tuesday in the Large 
Hall, Co-operative Society, Haydon Place. on. Sec., 
“Lyndhurst”, Thursley Road, Elstead. 
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Hornsey G.S. For information concerning this Societ 
which meets at Muswell Hill Branch Library, Queen’s 
Avenue, N.10 write to the Borough Librarian, The 
Central Library, Tottenham Lane, N.8. 

Leigh G.S. Alternate Mondays at 8 p.m. in White Hall, 
Clatterfield Gardens, Westcliff-on-Sea. Hon. Sec., 23 
Leigh Gardens, Leigh-on-Sea. 

Littlehampton and Dist. G.S. Meets in the Masonic 
Hall, Church Street at 7.45 p.m. on the second and 
fourth Friday each month from September 23rd. Hon. 
Sec., “‘Datchworth”, Harsfold Road, Rustington. 
Newcastle upon Tyne R.M.S. Alternate Thursdays 
at 7.30 p.m., Y.W.C.A. Club, Saville Place, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 1. Hon. Sec., 51 Wolseley Gardens, New- 
castle, 2. 

New World R.M.S. Every Friday at 8 p.m. at 628 
High Road, Tottenham. Hon. Gen. Sec., 73 Oaklands 
Avenue, Edmonton, N.9. 

Norwich G.S. Weekly on Mondays at 7.30 p.m. at 
Assembly House. Asst. Hon. Sec., 9 The Close, Norwich. 
Olton (Birmingham) R.M.S. Eve Monday at 
7.45 p.m. in Churchill Citizens Club, 1073 Warwick Road, 
Acocks Green, Birmingham, 27. Hon. Sec., 136 Pelham 
Road, Birmingham, 8. 

Putney G.S. 8 p.m. in Crew’s Cabin, Star & Garter 
Hotel, Putney Bridge. New season starts September 
12th. Programmes in preparation. Write to Hon. Sec., 
6 Combemartin Road, S.W.18 for inclusion in mailing list. 
Reading G.S. Fortnightly on Tuesdays at Abbey 
Gateway at 7.30 p.m. Hon. Sec., 237 Thirlmere Avenue, 
Tilehurst, Reading. 

Riverside R.M.C. Every Friday at 8 p.m. in Queen’s 
Head, Twickenham Embankment. Hon. Sec., 138 
Heath Road, Twickenham. 

Southport and Dist. G.S. Alternate Thursdays at its 
new Headquarters, St. John Hall, Scarisbrick Street at 


7.30 p.m. Hon. Sec., 6 Sanvino Avenue, Ainsdale, 
Southport. 
Torbay G.S. New season commences September 29th 


at Callards Café. Fleet Street, ee at 7.45 p.m. 
Details from the Hon. Treas., 31 Lloyd Avenue, Torquay. 
Thorpe Bay G.S. First, third and fifth Thursday each 
month at St. Augustines Hall, Jonstone Road. New 
season commences September Ist. on. Sec., 10 
Barnstaple Close, Thorpe Bay. 








“‘The Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of sixpence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 6s. Where the advertiser offers to send a list 
or requests a stamped addressed envelope. this will be 
treated as Trade and charged at the rate of ninepence 
per word. If a Box Number is used an extra 2s. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the forward- 
ing of replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to “‘ Office’ address as stated below. All advertise- 
ments (copy in block letters or typewritten) should 
arrive by the 8th of any month and must be prepaid 
by the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 


Messrs, General Gramophone Publications Ltd., 70 
Charlotte Street, London, W.1. The Proprietors retain 
the right to refuse or withdraw ‘‘copy”’ at their 


discretion and accept no responsibility for matters 
arising from clerical or printers’ errors or of an 
advertiser not completing his contract. 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


AACHEN IS A CATHEDRAL CITY. Record Speciali- 








ties. August bargain list is an institution. All types 
of music on microgroove at really rather ridiculous 
prices. Our unconditional money-back guarantee 


applies to this list as well as to every other record 
sold by us. Ask for your free copy from Record 
Specialities, Spalding Hall, Hendon, N.W.4. SPE 3784. 

A BALANCED LIBRARY may be built from my lists 
of Classical, Jazz and Light LP’s (also stereo). money 
back guarantee.—Ives, 110 Magdalen Street. Norwich. 

A BARGAIN. Vocal 78’s. 26 page list. price ls. 6d. 
Many fine items clearing. Irish McCormacks, etc.— 
The Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, 
w.l. 


























“A BARGAIN BASEMENT.” 1,000 up-to-date LP’s 
new condition, orchestral, chamber, opera, etc., includes 
stereo, bargain prices. Lists.—The Gramophone Shop, 
901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow. W.1. 

A CATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL LPs FREE. We offer 
a Seven Point Service: (1) New LPs, all makes and 
numbers, any value post free: inner and outer poly- 
thenes; guaranteed unplayed: 10% educational, 5% 
quantity discounts. (2) Slightly-used. guaranteed LPs 
including deleted rarities (many unobtainable DGGs at 
present): 5% quantity discount. (3) Imperfect and 
older recordings, extremely low prices. some on approval. 
(4) Finest equipment, stereo players, tapes, to order. 
(5) Part-exchanges: New/used LPs, Equipment/LPs, 
Tapes/LPs etc. (6) PT-free export service. (7) Prompt, 
efficient and personal attention. Callers by appoint- 
ment.—Kenneth Holman, Ondine House, Weybridge, 
Surrey (Weybridge 3788). 

ALL AMERICAN LP’s from 35s. inclusive. Prompt 
delivery. Current catalogue 3s. Details.—The 
Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, W.1. 

ALL AMERICAN LP’s OBTAINED from 27s. 6d. 
inclusive. No customs charges; prompt. reliable service. 
Complete catalogue 3s. 6d.—International Record 
Library, 26 South Anne Street, Dublin, Ireland. 

ALL AMERICAN RECORDS OBTAINED and posted 
to any country. International Record Library, 26 
South Anne Street, Dublin, Ireland. 

















ALWAYS A LARGE SELECTION of perfect condition 
second-hand LP’s for sale at Chelsea Record Centre, 
203 King’s Road, S.W.3. FLA 2596. 

AMERICAN RECORDS obtained promptly. 
possible charge.—Please write to Box No. 1341 

AS NEW—Zarathustra (Karajan)—Till Eulenspiegel 
(Karajan)—Casse Noisette (Karajan)—Planets (Boult) 
Tchaikowsky 2nd (Beecham)—Tchaikowsky Pathétique 





Lowest 





(Mravinsky) 25s. each, Otello (Toscanini) S.— 
Butterfly (Gigli) 50s.—Tosca—(Tebaldi) 50s.—Die 
Zauberflote (Karajan) 75s.—Box No. 1783. 





FIBRE-PLAYED COLLECTION. Classical 78’s of late 
’20’s and '30’s. Several H.M.V., Col. Albums. Famous 
orchestral, instrumental, vocal.—Box No. 1788. 

FREE.—Arthur Jacobs offers 250 classical 78’s, mostly 
little played, free to school or other deserving institu- 
tion willing to collect from 53 Friars Avenue, London, 
N.20. Write with s.a.e. please. 

OPERATIC LPs, EPs, Recitals. Complete Operas. 
Perfect. cheap.—491 Clifton Drive North, St, Anne’s. 


RACHMANINOV — ist Symphony, unobtainable. 
Mendelssohn lst Symphony. Dukas lst Symphony. All 
perfect LP. Best offers.—Box No. 1795. 


TEN THOUSAND IMMACULATE CLASSICAL ‘78s., 
3s. each, post free. Send requirements.—Box No. 1796. 


EQUIPMENT, ETC., FOR SALE 


A_ BETTER DEAL 




















in demonstration and bargain 
Hi-Fi Equipment, money back guarantee. Examples: 
Decca P/U £18. Leak ‘‘Point-one Stereo” P/A £18; 
Stereo 20 £26: TL/12 plus £15; RCA P/U L/Arm £7; 
Elac stereo cartridge £10: Garrard 4HF £16; Rogers 
HG88 £34: Telefunken 85T £55; Dynatron Switched 
F/M Tuner and power pack £25: B. & O. Tweeter 
£4 10s., Wharfedale Columns complete £20, carriage 
extra. Quad Electrostatics from stock. All makes of 
new or d ration i Detailed advice given 
free on all Hi-Fi matters. Terms cash with order.— 
Audiocraft, 7 High Street, Eton, Bucks. Windsor 1517. 


ALL BRAND NEW.—Many bargains in amplifiers, 
motors, pickups, speakers, tuners, recorders. No lists. 
Please state requirements.—High Pidelity Sound Equip- 
ment, 116 Bircheshead Road, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Phone 25194. 


ALL BY “EXPERT.” Master speaker and column. 
Record player, amplifier. Stereo, monaural and 78 
Pickups. VHF tuner.—Phone evening KNI 7427. 


ARMSTRONG STEREO/TWELVE. AM/FM/Multiplex, 
as new, £25.—Phone Field End 9457. 


BANG AND OLUFSEN Diamond aoe a 























£7 7s. Decca FFSS pickup, £18. LP and 
Heads, £9 9s. Goldring 500, 12s. 6d. Ronette Stereo 
Cartridge, £2. Ortofon Transcription Stereo Arm, 
RM309, £12 10s. Garrard 301. . Lenco GL56, 
Diamond Goldring 600, £18. Collaro 4T200, Diamond 
Transcription, £15. Lowther PM6, £14. 
Electrostatic, £45. Armstrong Al0, Mk, II complete, 
1 ulci Harting Tape Unit. £32. Many items 


brand new. Part exchanges.—Bailey, 13 Granard Road, 
Wandsworth Common, S8.W.12. BAT 6236. 
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ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR DEMONSTRATION —-- 
MENT, Money back guarantee. Telefunken 85KL £70 

Goodman Audiom 60 £8: Goodman AL120 ve 5: Kelly 
Ribbon Mk. II £9: Quad Electrostatic £46 
1214 £7 10s: WB T816 in cabinet £6 10s: Midex &50 
£8 2s. 6d.: X/over 750-5,000 £5: Decca FFSS £18 10s: 
Connoisseur 2 Speed Stereo Motor £15: Garrard 301 
£19 10s: Garrard 4HF £16 10s.: Collaro 4TR200 
£12 5s: Quad 22 £22 10s: Pair Quad II Amps £40: 
Rogers HG88 in case £33: Leak Stereo 20 £27: Dulci 
“Stereo Eight’’ £19: Dulci DPA10s 10 Gns: Dulci 
“Stereo Two’’ £8: Dulci SP44 10 Gns: Quad FM Tuner 
£24: SPECIAL BARGAINS:—Leak TL/10 & Point One 
Plus £20: Rogers Cadet Amps £8 each: Quad Control 
units 12 Gns each: Axiom 80 £15 each: WB Junior 
columns complete £8 each: WB Prelude Speaker enclo- 
sure £8 10s: Garrard 3 speed Autochangers £7 each: 
Soundcraft Langton fitted Lowther PM6 £28: WB 
Stereo Pre-amp £16: Chapman Tranquillo 105 £22: 
Innumerable other bargains. Please enquire. Generous 
exchange allowances against new equipment.—Audio 
ae 189 East Barnet Road, Barnet, Herts. BAR 


BARGAINS IN NEW and used equipment, 
Leak, Goodmans, Wharfedale, etc. Send s.a.e. 
requirements.—Box No. 1782. 

BRAND NEW selling off bargains in High Fidelity 
Equipment and Tape Recorders. Send s.a.e. for list.— 





Quad, 
stating 








The High Fidelity Centre, 61 West Street, Dorking, 
Surrey. 

CAPITOL RS101 STEREO PLAYER; as new, £45, 
delivered London, Home Counties.—Box No. 1766. 





COLLARO TRANSCRIPTION MOTOR and turntable. 
Model 2,000, just serviced by makers (June) fitted new 
bearings, idler and drive pulley, in perfect order. £7 
carriage paid.—Styles, Croesor, Penrhyndeudraeth, 
North Wales. 


COMPACT HI-FI VHF RADIOGRAM:  Collaro, 
Rogers, Wharfedale components in two neat cabinets: 
Still under guarantee, £55: Apply.—Cheshire, 51 
Latimer Road, Oxford. 


~ “CONNOISSEUR,” Column Speaker Cabinet, £22 10s, 
List £16, or with 8-in. Wharfedale £20.—Clarkson, 
20 Leeds Road, Ilkley. Tel. 188. 


CORNWALL.—All your Hi-Fi requirements obtainable 
from Ford’s of Pydar Street, Truro. 


“COSSOR (Philips) 3-speed 4-track with mic., 
splicer, used 3 months, £48. Tape, 7-in LP, 27s. 6d., 
DP £2.—Dove, 12 Broadcroft Av., Stanmore, Middx. 


EDGware 1828, 3rd Aug. on. 


CUSTOM BUILT HI-FI. Mullard 5-10 and 3-valve 
pre-amp. AM and push-button FM tuners. Collaro 
transcription p.u. and turntable. mans Axiom 60 
speaker. All housed in 2 superb light-oak contemporary 
cabinets. 60 guineas.—60 Tanfield Road, Manchester, 20. 
Tel. DIDsbury 5333. 

DECCA CORNER SPEAKERS, two, 
walnut, for sale separately or together.—Phone 
6248 evenings. 

DECCALIAN, 3 speed non auto-change, 2 XMS heads, 
new stylii, perfect condition, £23 o.n.o.—Barnsby, 11 
Cromer Road, New Barnet, Herts. 

E.A.R. TRIO SPEAKER, list price £15 15s. available 
at £12 second hand.—Musicraft, Richmond 6798. 

ELAC 200 Magnetic Stereo Cartridge, in B.J. shell. 
perfect photographed diamond, £9.—P. Denegri, 38 
Sheppey Road, Dagenham, Essex. 

EXPERT MOVING-COIL LP pickup (Diamond), 
and transformer, perfect condition (cost £17) 























2-3 ohms each, 
MAC 




















arm 
£9. 





The GRAMOPHONE 


GRUNDIG TK35 with microphone, in maker’s carton, 
as new £76, waterproof cover extra.—Hill, 13 Talbot 
Road, Bournemouth. 

G-PLAN HI FI CABINETS available from stock.— 
Musicraft, Richmond 6798. mee Te 

LEAK STEREO PRE-AMP, £1 Leak Stereo amp, 
£17. New, perfect condition.—17 a. Road, Welling, 
Kent. WOO 5928 

LEAK TL/10 POINT ONE pre- ae Steep cut Filter 
£20. Dynamic pickup LP, 78, £12.—Box No. 1785. 

LEAK TL/10, point one pre-amp £10.—Peters, 58 
Hertford Road, Brighton (24068 daytime). 

LEAK TL/i2 and Varislope pre-amp recently checked 
by manufacturer can be heard Hampstead, £17. W.B. 
1012 speaker in small horn loaded cabinet, £3 10s.— 
Tel. Swiss Cottage 3084 a 

LEAK TL/12 Varislope II. Jason VHF Wharfedale 
12 inch base. 4 Lorenz Treble units. Crossover. All 
housed handsome Wharfedale Acoustical cabinet £70. 
Stonegrove 7580. 

LENCO GL58 motor unit (less pickup). Reasonably 
priced.—Pilley, 56 Gore Park Road, Eastbourne. 
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AARDVARKS ARE ANTEATERS. We are 
knowingly overbid for any quantity of perfect ‘tye 
Send—only if really immaculate please —securely 
thene packed for cash by return to Record Specht 
Spalding Hall, Hendon, N.W.4. SPE 








A BETTER OFFER. Up to 23s. for pais 
Classical, Jazz and Popular.—Ives, 110 Magdalen mat 
Norwich. 





ALDERSHOT TATTOO 1933—H.M.V BAT ay 
C1374 pipe music, 1937—H.M.V. B8585 Cor oronation Ma 
Tidworth 1933—B8039 and any 1935-: 

Staines Road, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

“ALL CLASSICAL LP’s, MONO, ee 
require any quantity of recent, unobtainable 
deleted issues, providing condition is equivalent to 
exacting ‘‘A’’ standard. We are then pleased to ln 
highest possible prices, especially against SUarantey 
new or used LPs (see Records for Sale). List 
please—provisional offer and packing instructions jy 
return. Quantities and dealers’ surplus collected, Aly 
vocal and certain other 78’s. Callers by appointment. 
Kenneth Holman, Ondine House, Weybridge, Suny, 
(Weybridge 3788). 





ORTOPHON C, DIAMOND, on Mackie PTA with 
Walgain, little used, £27 10s. Quad pre-amp, £9 o.n.0. 
—Box No. 1770. 


ALL VOCALS BOUGHT. 5s. for Golden Age ez re 
The Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgoy 
w.l 





PAIR DULCI DPA10 with Stereo 2 preamp £25. 
Liverpool, Royal 6103 or Box No, 1791. 

PYE MOZART FM TUNER, model HFT 108M in ex- 
panded metal case, only six months old, unmarked, 
genuinely mint, £16.—Box No. 1777. 

QUAD II complete. Guaranteed unused. Mint condi- 
tion. £42 value for £32.—Box No. 1790. 

QUAD II CONTROL UNIT and amplifier £28, or 
might separate.—18 Albert Mansions, Albert Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.11. Battersea 2667 Evenings or 
Weekends, es 

QUAD 22 Stereo contro] unit and two main amplifiers 
£50. Quad FM tuner £20. mnoisseur stereo pickup 
complete £7. Lowther Acousta speaker de luxe with 
PM 6 drive unit £30. Connoisseur latest type B 3 
speed transcription motor £18. Connoisseur mono 
pickup Diamond LP sapphire standard £5. Goodmans 
12 inch Triaxiom speaker in approved enclosure £20. 
Connoisseur stereo amplifier £30. Barker Duode 12 
inch speaker £10. Ferrograph 4 S with carrying case 
and stereo add unit £88. One Type Emisonic 
stereo amplifier £48. Philips moving coil microphone 
EL6031/00 and floor stand £20. Capitol RS 101 stereo 
reproducer £35. Garrard 4 HF transcription motor 
with Garrard moving coil pickup £12.—1 Chatsworth 
Road, Barnsley, 5981. 

~R.C.A, TRANSCRIPTION 3 speed, diamond LP. 
Offers or exchange for Tape Amplifier suitable for 
Wearite Deck.—G. Winfield, 7 Brookway, Greasby, 
Wirral, Cheshire. 

ROGERS CADET STEREO control unit list price 212 
— at 210. Surplus stock.—Musicraft, Richmond 





























ROGERS STEREO PREAMP plus two Junior 
amplifiers £35.—BUC 6395 (London). 
ROGERS STEREO HG88, teak case, purchased 


April, £30.—125 Arnison Avenue, High Wycombe. 

SIMON S.P.4, excellent condition, within guarantee, 
£80.—Twisleton, 17 Oakfield Road, Rugby. 

SPECTONE 510 TAPE PLAYER with Mullard Big 
Amplifier in cabinet, £25.—Musicraft, Rich 

STEREO EQUIPMENT for sale. 
owner going abroad. Two Tannoy York speakers in 
walnut, £40 each. Two old type Leak TL/12 ampli- 
fiers overhauled by Leak, £12 each. Leak Stereo pre- 

















Immaculate eee: 














Sonomag Adaptatape plus power pack gives excellent amp, Garrard 301 with stroboscopic turntable, 
record/replay facilities through any amplifier (cost £39) £14. Decca Stereo pickup, new head two months old, 
£22 o.n.o.—D. Brook, 86 Cole Park Road, Twickenham, £10. Leak Trough Line Tuner, £15. Dulci Harting 
Middx. tape deck, £20.—Box No. 1767. 
FERROGRAPH STEREO 88. Series 4 Tape Recorder, SUPER QUALITY American Magnetic wn 
mint condition, Reslo Ribbon Microphone, £80 or Tape, attractively boxed, 5 in, 600 ft. 15s., 5 in. 
nearest offer.—S. Wilson, 150 Robertson Street, 17s. 6d., 53 im. 1,200 ft. 22s., 7 in. 1,200 ft. age oe 
Clapham, S.W.8. MACaulay 5011. 7 inch 1,800 ft. 32s. 6d., post paid.—McEvoy & Clark, 
FERROGRAPH 3 A/N DECK £19, Precord £16. 252 Stanley Road, Liverpool, 
Eighteen months’ light use. Cadenza Ribbon £6 and TAPES? Finest US brand. Consult Sound News in 
defluxer £1 10s., both hardly used.—Box No. 1799. trade column. (If money matters!) 











FERROGRAPH 4 A/N new November 1959 still under 


maker’s guarantee. aboslutely as new. fice for 
£69. Inspection Central London after 20th August.— 
Box No. 1798. 








FERROGRAPH 4 A/N, perfect £65. Garrard GMCS 
Pickup diamond LP and TPA10 arm £10. Also “The 
Gramophone”’ June 1955 to May 1960 offers.—26 Kings 
Drive, Lei Forest East, Leicester. 

FERROGRAPH 4 A/N. Purchased June 1960. Virtu- 
ally unused, £68.—Charig, 4 Reddings Close, London, 
N.W.7. Evenings MILI Hill 6345, 

GARRARD RC.88/4 4-speed Mixer Auto-Changer, new, 
unused, in maker’s carton, £12 or offer.—Tel. KINgston- 
on-Thames 1887. 

GARRARD TPA1i2 ARM, just overhauled, with two 
heads, fitted Ronette BF40 Stereo and Collaro Studio 
“p” cartridges. New sapphires, good condition £6 10s. 
—Box No. 1789. 

GOING ABROAD.—Superb Stereo  Hi- Pilot 
SHF15, Decca FFSS, Collaro 4TR200, vince’ Variable 
FM Tuner with Power-Pack, Sherwood Enclosure with 
Axiom 22, W.B. Senior with Axiom 150 Mk. II. 
W.B.1016 Unmounted, Motor Board, Dust Bug, F.M. 
Aerial etc. List £170. Offers or may separate.—Box 
No. 1780. 

GOLDRING JUBILEE ARM, list price £11 2s. 7d. 
— at £5. Surplus stock.—Musicraft, Richmond 























“GOODMAN’S 300, £8, Stereophonic Bowl £5, 
January, 1960. Walnut corner cabinet suitable 12 a. 
speaker, £5.—Whitely, ‘‘Thiggin’’, . eeeecoece Sowerby 
Bridge, Yorkshire. (Halifax 81437. 

GOODSELL STEREO II pre-amp MA20 Amplifier. 
List price £60 ‘available at £50. Surplus stock.— 
Musiecraft, Richmtond 6798. 











jtntal 


“TO MAKE ROOM for by in- 
creasing export sales we have for disposal a quantity 
of cabinets incorporating bass reflex chamber; originally 
worth about £30. These eabinets are suitable for hous- 





equipment. 
works. Finish walnut, size 33 in. high by 31 in. wi 
by 18 in. deep, depth of lid 6 in. Inquiries to Sound 
Sales Ltd., West Street, Farnham, Surrey. Farnham 6461. 

TWO WHARFEDALE column speakers complete, as 
new, in original packages, minimal use, 4 off price.— 
Box No. 9. 

UNUSED AXIOM 300, Oak Reflex Chamber, 10 gns, 
(cost £25).—Childs, 25 Brattleby Crescent, Lincoln. 

VORTEXION WVB occasionally used. As new, £80 
with 20 LP tapes. (London).—Box No, 1794. 

WB 1016 £5; BSR Autochanger = —— case, new 
sapphires £5.—Russocki, MALden 

WHARFEDALE 10-in. Bronze in oe cabinet, also 
Super 3 in cabinet with VC, excellent condition. Total 
—, over £30, yf 217.—P. Brockbank, 51 Palatine 





























360 EX-GOVERNMENT LEVELS. As advertised with 
photo in previous issues of ‘“‘The Gramophone.” Essen- 
tial for any Hi-Fi turntable, 5s. post paid.—Cook’s of 
Bedford, 29 St. Mary’s Street, Bedford. 





RECORDS WANTED 


AAAH! We offer the highest exchange terms for your 
unwanted LP’s and 45’s (Classical ONLY), (also pur- 
chased) against our incomparable Stave-Sealed guaran- 
teed and unplayed records. Send for quotation to.— 
Henry Stave & Co., Dean Street, London, W.1. 
Gerrard 2757. 





ANY RECORDS by Jack Payne in fine co condition, 
Reasonable prices.—Fuller, 6 High Street, Hauxton, 
Cambs. 





BANJO RECORDS WANTED. Records of Olly aw Olly = 
the Midland Zither Banjoist Virtuoso, about 39 
old, good quality.—Box No. 68. 
COLUMBIA DB1229 Vocal “Down Among the Dal Dea 
Albans. 











Men.’’—Weeks, 23 Toulmin Drive, St. 
DEALERS! etc., we buy deleted recor ‘ds, any quan 














Spot cash. We collect.—172 Heywood Road, Prestwich 
Manchester. 
LINGUAPHONE.—Italian Course sith book 
Brown, 140 Bury Street, Ruislip, Middx 
My IPS—ABL3006 (Berlioz), ABL3045 (Walton Vin), 
H.M.V.—BLP1047__— (Walton Violin), Nixa—CLpyp 
(Bliss Piano), WLP6206 (Don Pasquale), Monarch 


MWL309 (Tchaikovsky 1). Accept new or secondhang 
(state condition).—Box No. 1787. 

POETRY (any speed) and LIEDER (LP).—Dr, Prave, 
87 Gilhurst Road, Birmingham, 17. 

RECORDS BOUGHT, sold, exchanged (not Won 
Fowler, 264 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. (Callers oni), 

“SCOTT SKINNER (Scots Violinist); Jessie Mac. 
Lachlan (Scots Soprano). Any of their cylinders o 
discs. Sterling, Edison, Pathé, Columbia-Rena, Oden, 
Regal, etc, Details to Box No. 1786. 

TAPE OR DISC. Speeches Hitler, Goebbels etc. Pe 
war and wartime German marches, Mar songs. 
Top price paid, any condition.—Hartley, 1055 Chris. 
church Road, Bournemouth. 























— NEW MAX ELECTRONICS — 


for London’s Finest Bargains in electronic and radio 
equipment. Also Largest Selection of Tape Recorders 
in the U.K. Tuners, chassis and amplifiers—all types 
in stock. 


220 Edgware Road, London, W.2 
Tel.: PAD. 5607 


FRUSTRATED EXPORT ORDER OF 
TAPE RECORDERS 


Royale—3-speed mee recorder, latest Collaro Mk. IV 
tape decks 33, 74, 15 i.p.s. for mixing and super 
imposing, separate bass and treble controls. Input for 
mike, radio monitor and ext. speaker. Made to sell 
at 67 gns. Our Price 47 gns. Deposit 20%, £10.7.0, 
Price includes mike, tape and extension lead. 


TAPE DECKS 

The latest ee Studio Tape Deck. 3 motors, 
3-speed—I%, 33, 74 i.p.s. With rev. counter and takes 
7%” spools, bie 0.0. Complete amplifier to suit studio 
deck, £10.10.0. Collaro Mk. IV, 3-speed tape deck. 
List £25.0.0. Our Price £17.15.0. Amplifier for Mk. IV 
Deck, £12.10.0. Latest B.S.R. Monardeck 3§ i.ps., 
52” spool, £8.19.6. Amplifier to suit, £10.10.0. 


RECORD CHANGERS 


B.S.R. U.A.8, 4-speed mixer autochanger... 6.150 
Collaro Conquest 4-speed autochanger 10.0 
Garrard RC, 121/D changer monaural ...  £10.100 


— RC, {21/D changer monaural and £12.00 
ste , 

user RC120 Mk. Il, “4-speed autochanger £8.10.0 

Garrard TA-KMII, 4-speed Hi-Fi non- 


autochanger £8. 0.0 
Philips Super Hi-Fi 4-speed ‘changer, push 

button operation ... ai £14, 00 
Philips 4-speed, non-auto, precision- 0 

engineered stereo and monaural £ll. 0 
Collaro 4T-200 Transcription Unit TX88 00 

cartridge ... ce 
B.S.R. TUS 4-speed non-auto with pick-up £4. 


rote latest BSR UI4 Autochanger, wired for stereo, 


H. ° _ credit terms available on all goods over £10. 
Enquiries welcomed on all types of electronic goods. 
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EXPERT 
sRAMOPHONES. LTD. 


78 BALHAM HIGH ROAD, 
LONDON. S.W.12 


BALHAM 4022 





We welcome old friends and new 
on Stand 307 at the RADIO SHOW 
(AUDIO HALL, Aug. 23rd to Sept. 3rd) 





Our new pre-amp will be 
demonstrated 





Kindly note new address 
Reorganisation of the Company is 





designed to offer you greater 
personal attention and service 
Buy Handmade Equipment 


The GRAMOPHONE 


UP TO 27/6 ALLOWED 
light LPs against the purchase of new ones. 
details and s.a.e. for reply.—Box No. 1797. ? 

WANTED. Gramophone record Beatus Vir (Monte- 
verdi) Nixa PLF536.—Roberson, 6 Eaton Place, N.W.?%. 

WANTED. Pre-recorded tapes, EMI, Columbia, “Bei Saga, 
Americans, “etc., stereos only.—Box No, 

_78’s of String Quartets and piano. = Wis 1772. 

“WE TAKE ANY QUANTITY, perfect condition, 
secondhand LP’s, in part exchange against new LP 
Chelsea Record Centre, 203 ing’s Road, Chelsea. 
S.W.3. Tel. Flaxman 2596. 


for perfect classical and 
Send 



































JOHN LIONNET & CO. LTD. 


IT CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
TRA 5575 
DEMONSTRATING 


BAKERS 


gms R ADI IO &im 
THE 12° ULTRA DE LUXE 


£15, 15. 





For 20-20,000 c/s Full Range Listening 


GOODSELL Stereo Amplifiers 
WOOLLETT Transcription Gramophone Equipment 


and the BRADFORD Baffles 











EQUIPMENT, ETC., WANTED 


COMPLETE MONAURAL SYSTEM. Also complete 
monaural amplifier. Particulars’ and price to 
Ganderton, 207 Fullingdale Road, Northampton. 

DECCA CORNER SPEAKER, mahogany veneer, 
not essential—Box No. 1781, 

~ GOOD AMPLIFIER -—, nc 
Ferrograph 66.—Box No. 177 » 

MONAURAL or stereo ae apliier amplifier. Tuner. 
Turntable. Cabinet. Corner speaker.—Muston, 37 
Sandy Lane, Petersham, Richmond 6622. 

~ QUAD ELECTROSTATIC or comparable speakers also 
Super P/U. Would part-exchange Geloso G226A 25w 
amplifier; Lenco GL55 turntable; Perth VHF radiogram 
chassis. All new.—Adams, 37 Heathfield Road, Gates- 
head 9. Tel, 75532. 

REPRODUCER (sound box) for Edison Fireside 
Phonograph (4 minute and 2 minute).—Box No. 1774. _ 

WANTED.—Decca Corner Speaker, walnut.—Snaith, 
Lynford, Sunderland Road, Cleadon Village, Sunderland. 

WHARFEDALE 9 cu. ft. sand filled corner unit with 
15-in. base speaker and treble unit.—D. Addy, Bargate, 
Boston, Lincs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUDIO SPECIALIST AND CONSULTANT.—Repairs 
and modifications—D. Phillips (late Expert Gramo- 
phones), St, Anthony, Murley Crescent, Bishopsteignton, 
Devon (Tel. 326). 











unit 





and Cabinet for 
































EXPERT PICKUPS LTD, Sales and Service 
for the world famous EXPERT Moving Coil 


Pickups. Standard models readily available; 
LP, 78 diamond, standard and _ oversize; 
miniature -_ types for historic vocals. 
Heads for S.M.E. 

quiries to the Managing Director, T. G. 
Fenton, 54 Chepstow Road, London, W.2. 


and Ortofon arms. En- 
Telephone BAYswater 4996. 
| 











FOREIGN LANGUAGES ON RECORDS.  Visaphone 
French, German, Russian (soon) £8 lls. Interpret 
Holiday Courses £3 12s. Interphone Lightning Con- 
versational Courses 37s. French, jan, Spanish, 
German. Free trial, no deposit.—Details from Visa- 
phone Co. Ltd., 10 Bayley Street, London, W.C.1. 











C.S.C.A., N.U.T., A.E.U., A.S.W., Bank, 
Insurance Staffs and Professional Associations 
should request our Audio List.—Privilege 
Supply, 9 Oxford Street, Manchester. 





\| 
MEMBERS OF B.M.A., B.D.A., N.A.L.G.O., | 








SALE.—‘THE GRAMOPHONE,” 
Offers to Preston, ‘‘Lawnswood,”’ 
Chel 
“SUMMERTIME? HOLIDAY TIME? This seems to be 
the underlying theme of the Current (27th) issue of 


1932—1949 inclusive. 
Wellington Square, 





“Your Record Choosing.’ Many interesting and 
“topical” records, old and new, Company and Club, 
reviewed, Annual subscription to this privately spon- 


sored every other monthly costs 7s. 6d. No ardent 
collector of classical and chamber music should be 
without this ‘‘small periodical.’"—Box No. 1773 

~*“PHE GRAMOPHONE,” October, 1952, to January, 
1960. Good condition, £2.—Leach, 9 Anglesmede Way, 
Pinner, Middx, UND 1071. te 

“THE GRAMOPHONE.” Jan. 1955 to April 1960. 7 
Missing. Offers.—8 Leicester Road, Croydon. 


“THE GRAMOPHONE,” June 1955-May 1959, two 
missing, offers.—Vickers, 55 Westbourne Park Road, 
W.2. 




















“THE GRAMOPHONE.” 1950-1959 inclusive. Offers.— 
Manning, 7 Higher Wear Road, Exeter. 

THE PROPRIETOR of British Patent No. 1768936, 
entitled Improvements in Combined Book and Related 
Sound Record, offers same for License or otherwise to 
ensure its practical working in Great Britain.—Inquiries 
to Singer. Stern & Carlberg, Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, Isw York, A. 

TRADE «APES? Unusual Operas—American broad- 
casts for English and European. Regular arrangement 
sought.—Jerrold Morgulas, 65 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, 
New York, U.S.A. 

“WANTED. Books about records, Hurst Golden y Aes. 
Bauer, The Record Collector, etc.—Box No. 1769 














SITUATIONS VACANT & WANTED 


COLLET’S RECORD SHOP has vacancy for assistant 
and junior. Experience an advantage but nas — 
T.U. wage agreement. Holiday arra 








Apply in writing to Secretary, 70 New Oxford Street, 
w.0o.1, 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. Young lady required to 
take charge of Record Department in a shop shortly 
to be opened in Basingstoke. Experience in trade 
essential.—Apply Barnes & Avis Litd., 138-141 Priar 
Street, Reading. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS BUYER, 29 years old, with 
13 years’ experience in the trade, requires employment 
in London or district.—Box No. 3. 


LADY for leading independent West a Classical 
Up £600 








Record Specialists (showrooms). 

according to experience and education. Fs No. 1736. 
MUSICIAN with useful contacts and several years 
experience with recording company seeks congenial 
position. Thorough professional background for pro- 
gramme building, recording and quality control, press 
relations, artist management.—Box No. 1784. 


OCCASIONAL LONDON mobile recording facilities 
available for experienced enthusiasts. Full details with 
application.—Box No. 1792. 


PART-TIME advertising, publicity manager required 
a — recording studio. Permanent position.—Box 

















ee REQUIRED for Imhofs_ Classical 
Records Department. Experience of selling records to- 
gether with wide knowledge of recorded classical music 
essential. Bright, modern showrooms with good pay 
and conditions. Two half-days off each week. This is 
an interesting post in a store visited by music-lovers 
from all over the world.—Apply Miss Fowler, Imhofs, 
ae New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, Museum 








YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged twenty, with knowledge 
of gramophone recordings of classical music, seeks posi- 
tion of interest in large specialist record store. London 
—~ preferred, but all offers considered.—Box No. 





“Rates for this section—ninepence per word—with a 
minimum charge of nine shillings. 


Goods advertised in this section are available to all 
readers. 








AACHEN CHOIR TO STRAUSS.—All LP’s purchased 
up to 23s. paid; Classical, Jazz, Light Music. Must be 
in good condition.—Ives, 110 Magdalen Street, Norwich. 


A BALANCED LIBRARY may be built up from my 
list of mostly perfect LP’s, Classical, Jazz and Popular. 
—Ives, 110 Magdalen Street, Norwich. 

A BARGAIN.—Vocal 78’s, 26-page list, price 1s. 6d. 
Many fine items clearing. Irish McCormacks, etc.—The 
Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, W.1. 


“A BARGAIN BASEMENT,” 1,000 up-to-date LP’s 
new condition. Delius/Beecham, Richter, Bach/Tureck, 
Klemperer, complete operas, including stereo. Bargain 
prices, Lists.—-The Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton 
Road, Glasgow, W.1. 


A BARGAIN OFFER for your record disposals. Perfect 
12-in. LP 23s. Several discs to entire stock. Records of 
all kinds wanted. Top cash prices.—The Gramophone 
Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, W.1. Kelvin 1967. 


ABOUT TIME I advertised the fact that I supply all 
makes of new *s on approval with inner and outer 
Polythene sleeves, post free. Overseas tax free. Large 
stocks of books and vocal discs. Regret list temporarily 
suspended. Inquiries welcomed.—Renton, 25 High Street, 
Leamington Spa, Warwicks 

A CATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL LP’S FREE.—Seven 
Point Service, backed by 15 years’ experience. Please 
see Records for Sale.—Kenneth Holman, Ondine House, 
Weybridge, Surrey (Weybridge 3788). 


ALL AMERICAN LP’s from 35s, inclusive. Prompt 
delivery. Current catalogue 3s. 6d. Details.—The 
Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow. W.1. 


ALL AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS SUPPLIED.—Year’s 
subscriptions ‘“‘High Fidelity’’ 50s., specimen 5s., ‘‘Audio”’ 
35s., specimen 4s. Complete catalogue free.—Willen Ltd. 
(Dept. 15), 9 Drapers Gardens, London, E.C.2. 

ALL AMERICAN RECORDS OBTAINED and posted 
to any country.—International Record Library, 26 South 
Anne Street, Dublin. 

ALL AMERICAN RECORDS OBTAINED from 27s. 6d. 
inclusive. No customs charges; prompt, reliable service. 
Complete catalogue 3s. 6d.—International Record Library, 
26 South Anne Street, Dublin, Ireland. 

ALL JAZZ.—Popular, classical LP’s purchased; up to 
22s. 6d. paid.—Ives, 110 Magdalen Street, Norwich. 

BORROW LONG PLAYING RECORDS for fortnightly 
periods, monthly or three months, whichever method 
suits your convenience. We also supply brand new and 
unplayed records on approval without any obligation to 
purchase. Details 3d, stamp.—N. Staffs. Record Library, 
25 & 27 Victoria Place, Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


~ CARDBOARD RECORD COVERS. Prices per dozen: 















































12-in. 2s. 9d., 10-in. 2s. 3 7-in. 1s, 9d., available in 
red, green, light blue, = blue and buff bindings. 
7-in. polythene lined covers in assorted colours 3s. 6d. 
per dozen, 12-in. white polythene lined covers 6s. 6d. 
per dozen, 10-in, white polythene lined covers 5s. 6d. 
per dozen. For orders below £1 please add is. 6d. 
carriage. Over £1 carriage free.—Trade inquiries and 


price lists available from M. 
Park, N.5. CAN 2296. 


COME AND INSPECT one of London’s largest 
selections of secondhand record shops. Every record 
guaranteed to be perfect, and may be heard before 
purchase, We will change free of charge any record 
found to be faulty. Highest prices paid for records in 
perfect condition, generous allowance for part exchanges 
against new or _ secondhand. Open daily 10-6.30. 
Thursdays 10-1. One minute. from Notting Hill Gate 
station and buses 27, 28, 31, 46, 52, 88.—Gate Bookshop, 
1 Ladbroke Road, W.11. Park 5108. 


Young & Co., 194 Drayton 
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protect your discs 









5s. From your dealer, 


The GRAMOPHONE August, 1960 


Cambridge Circus, W.1. GER 


DISKINS—the popular polythene slipovers for LP’s, OPEN DAILY (except Thursday) for buying, selling TAPE/DISC, Standard, Microgroove, Stereo tape 

from ‘‘dust in the microgrooves’’ and exchanging classical HI 

Shaped to take the disc, they fit neatly inside the LP tape recorders. Send details of what you wish to sell, equipment used.—John Hassell Recordings, i Nassg, 

cover. Per dozen. 7-in. 2s, 4d., 10-in. 3s. 9d., 12-in. or write for list of good second-hand items.—H, C. Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13. RlVerside 7159" 
or (adding 6d. postage) from Harridge, 8 Moor &t., —_ 

Dept. 9, Swains Papercraft Ltd., Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 7108. 


-FI equipment and ing. Fully mobile. Studio facilities. E.M.I, Ta 








“TAPE TO DISC—ALL SPEEDS,” s.a.e. for nay 









































dozen: 12-in, 4s., 


Laboratories, Ltd., 


10-in, 3s. 6d., 7-in. 2s. 3d. Gram- 
poo Anti-Static 3s. 6d. per bottle. The new Gramoponge 
record sponges 2s. 7d. each. The only real cross-index- 
ing system: Gramofile de luxe, 18s, 5d. each, 
Gramophile Juniors 9s. each. Also Gramvelope Polythene 
outers in all sizes, obtainable from your usual dealers. 
Ask them for our goods—do not write to us.—Franell 
117 Welleseley Court, London, W.9. 


GRAMOFILM (F).—Polythene inner sleeves of novel 
design for maximum protection.—prices per packet of one Walthamstow, E.17. 


—Omega Recording Company, 112 Sunnybank Road 





EDITING AND DUBBING SERVICE for Magnetic RAPID RECORDING SERVICE. 78’s and LP’s from Potters Bar, Middx. Tel. 6428, evenings only, 
Tapes. Discs cut, Mobile recording unit available—— your own tapes. Master Discs and Pressings. Recording i 
Millar Thompson, 112 Alcester Road South, Birmingham, Studio equipped with Bechstein Grand. Practising TAPE TO DISC RECORDING.—Microgroove LP fg, 
14. HIGhbury 1314. Studios with or without accompanist.—Mobile Recording 27s. 6d. 78 r.p.m. from lls, Also 45 r.p.m. 4§hor 
ate Van “Off the Air’ Service, 21 Bishop’s Close, service. S.a.e. for comprehensive leaflet to: A, 


“‘Deroy’’ Sound Service, Little Place, sons nl 
Aughton, Ormskirk, Lancs. Tel. AUG ph Lae 








y 
92 Trafalgar Street, 


ROCOCO RECORDS.—Reissues on LP of great vocal 
records of the past. Francesco Marconi, Nordica- 
and Fremstad, Margarethe i 
Melba, Caruso, Schumann-Heink, Gigli, Ruffo, etc.— 
Apply 2098 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, or 





TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS made 7 
ently for business or holidays. r, rail, ani 
steamship tickets issued without acouing fee, Car 
and hotels. Our Sales Director is a member Of th 
England Putney Gramophone Society.—Charles Rickards (Traye) 
: Pm _— M), 13 Spring Street, W.2. (Padding, 


Sobinoff, Scaramberg, 


















Phone ROY 17738. 


Merseyside and elsewhere to call and see an extensive 
stocx of second-hand LP’s and 78’s. We stock Belcan- tape 35s. 2,400ft 60s, 
todisc and other collectors items. Good prices given for guarantee). Good secondhand machines, used tapes post 9d.—Oakwood Press, Tandridge Lane, Lingfield 
Stereo LP’s. Hours: 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transfer, 
LIVERPOOL RECORD EXCHANGE LTD., 15 durability matter (especially with LP’s from your oo OF THE PAST,” Vol. 1 H.M.Y. Engligs 
Houghton Street, Liverpool, 1, invite music lovers on precious tape recordings) consult Britain’s oldest, most Catalogue 30s., post 10d.; Vol. 2, H.M.V Ttalian Cats. 
Fine 1,800ft branded US logue 20s., post 7d.: Vol. 3 Fonotipia Supplemen; 


editing. If quality and 


experienced transfer studio. 





free. (Money refund 10s. 6d., post 6d. Also ‘‘Record Collecting”, 98, &4, 


Mon.-Fri. 11-4, Sat. 10.30-5.30, occasionally available.—Sound News, 10 Clifford Street, Surrey. 


London, W.1. REG 2745. 
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meneen OF THe 
avoir suAtaU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 


This Journal offers the largest audited 
circulation of any monthly gramophone 
magazine in Europe. 


The average net sale for the period 
January to June 1960 was 72,404 copies 
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RECORD DEALERS! 
GRAMOPHONE” eg 8 RECORD CATALOGUE. 
MASTER EDITIONS, VOLUMES I, 2, 3, 5 and 6 (Price 3/6d. each) ARE 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM STOCK. 





EASIBIND CASES TO HOLD THESE MASTER EDITIONS AND ONE COPY 
| OF “THE GRAMOPHONE” LP CLASSICAL RECORD CATALOGUE ARE 
ALSO AVAILABLE FROM STOCK. RETAIL PRICE 17/6d. 

Trade enquiries: 
“THE GRAMOPHONE” 70 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Telephone: LANgham 1921/2 





WARP-PROOF RECORD 
STORAGE. 


This PADDOCK ‘Browser’ Compendium 
holds 120 mixed records. Price £3.84, 
Beautifully satin-finished in resin-bonded 
mahogany. (Fully patented.) 







SEONSE ERGO MTR. TERATR SERED 


The range of PADDOCK 
“tidies” with their special 
pore spring-loaded — sup. 
orting panels are truly 
elf adjusting. Your records 
are always hae. a 
under gentle 
cushioned pressure, gi 
easy selection =a 
replacement of records. 


Write for full deta 
this and other aca . 


Power Judd & Co. Ltd, 
94, East Hill, London, S.W.I8 
%s Phone: VANdyke 3304 
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OF CLUBS 
RECORDS 


Prom goer 





Beethoven Tchaikovsky 
SYMPHONY No.3 IN E FLAT VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D MAJOR 
MAJOR — ‘EROICA’ Mischa EiIman with 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Kleiber conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
ACL 35 ACL 25 
ACE SYMPHONY No.6 IN F Tchaikovsky 
MAJOR—‘ PASTORAL’ PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra IN B FLAT MINOR 
conducted by Erich Kleiber Liszt 
ACL 2 HUNGARIAN FANTASIA 


for the 


ACL 3 





SYMPHONY No.9 IN D 


MINOR—' CHORAL’ The London Symphony Orchestra 
Sutherland, Procter, Dermota conducted by Pierino Gamba 

and van Mill with Chorus and ACL 63 

L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande J. S. Bach 

conducted by Ernest Ansermet BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS 
ACL 77 The Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


Dvorak 
SYMPHONY No.5 IN E MINOR— ACL 68 and 69 
‘FROM THE NEW WORLD’ 
The New Symphony Orchestra of London = py, Fase WRITE FOR LEAFLETS 
conducted by Enrique Jorda 

ACL 18 

Tchaikovsky 

SYMPHONY No.5 IN E MINOR 
The Hamburg Radio Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Hans Schmidt-Isserstedi 


f 
12” HIGH FIDELITY RECORDS 21'= FROM YOUR DEALER 


ACE OF CLUBS RECORDS - DECCA HOUSE * ALBERT EMBANKMENT * LONDON SEII 
HUH 


th de he th te do de ts te tee ad 


Julius Katchen with 


conducted by Karl Munchinger 


AND MANY OTHERS 
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WE’VE GOT EVERYTHING— 
AND NO INTEREST CHARGES ON H.P 


in Tape Recording and Hi-Fi Equipment. No Interest 
charges on orders over £30. Personal demonstrations in the Showroom; unique FREE 72-page illustrated 
Catalogue. All Makes: 


Tape Recorders H.M.V. Hi-Fi Equipment Collaro Connoisseur Lowther 
Grundig Veritone Microphones Goodsell Goldring Film Industries 
Elizabethan Stuzzi-Magnette Speakers, etc. Elpico TSE: Audiomaster 
Ferrograph Fi-cord Leak Decca Acos Tape 

Vortexion Truvox Quad Philips Lustraphone Emitape 

Walter Kurland Rogers Wright & Weaire Cadenza Scotch Boy 
Brenell Reps Armstrong G.E.C. Reslo BASF 
Reflectograph Wyndsor Jason Goodmans Record Housing Grundig 

Simon Regentone Dulci C.Q. Linear Telefunken 
Harting Perth-Saja Pamphonic Wharfedale Tannoy Trish 
Telefunken Elektron Stentorian Elac Ortofon Philips 

Philips Minivox Avantic B.J. Auriol Agfa 

Spectone Korting S.M.E. Garrard All Accessories, Tapes, etc. by return of post, 


All makes in stock. 


CHOOSE IN PERSON— CHOOSE BY POST 


ae | APE 
For free Catalogue, send this coupon to 
The Tape Recorder Centre Ltd. Dept. G@ | 


Showroom open: Monday-Saturday 9-6, Wednesday 9-1 








75 Grand Parade, Green Lanes, Harringay, 
London, N.4. 
Telephone STAmford Hill 1146 








Address 
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MODERN ELECTRIC. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 
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/fs ME for 
odern Electrics 
every time 












Quad 22 Pre-amp Unit £25.0.0 $72 
Leak Stereo 20. £30.9.0 $87 
Leak Point wd Stereo ) Pre~Amp £21.0.0 $60 
Jason J.210M £37.10.0 $107 
Rogers HG. a3 " ‘ine £37.10.0 $107 
Rogers RD Jnr. Stereo Amp. £28.10.0 $82 
Rogers Mk. Ili Control Unit ... £18.0.0 $52 
Rogers Master Control Unit ... £35.0.0 $100 
Dulci DPA/10/ 24gns. $72 
Chapman Stereo Amp — 20 gns. $60 
Chapman 305 Unit 18 gns. $54 
E-A:R Triple Four Il gns. $33 
@ SINGLE CHANNEL 
Quad Amplifier ; £22.10.0 $65 
Quad Control Unit £19.10.0 $56 
| Leak TL 12 Plus £18.18.0 $54 
@ TUNERS 
Quad FM Tuner £28.17.6 $73 
Quad AM Tuner £28.17.6 $73 
| Leak Trough Line FM . £33.15.0 $85 
Dulci AM/FM... £25.15.2° $66 
Jason JTV Tuner £25.7.3 $6! 
Jason “Monitor” Tuner £19.16.3 $43 
| Armstrong ST3 “‘aated £27.6. $72 
Chapman SSE FM is 38 gns. $90 
Chapman “Tranquillo” £29.18.0 $85 
I Chapman FM Tuner FM 91 £24.10.0 $60 
Chapman S6BS with FM .0.0 $150 
Rogers Switched FM £15.1.10 $25 
i Rogers FM Variable . £32.10.0 $81 
! Braun Transistor Portable £19.9.8 $45 
The following is a selection from our large stocks. 
@ QUAD Electrostatic «.. 52.0.0 $149 
@ WHARFEDALE 
Co-axial 12 : ‘eo £25.0.0 $72 
Super 3 ... £6.13.3 $16 
Super 8FS/AL .. £6.19.11 $17 
Golden 10FSB ... £8.14.11 $20 
SFB3 ‘ £39.10.0 $115 
WIO/FSB ‘ £12.19.10 $28 
Column 8 enclosure £21.15.0 $48 
@ TANNOY 
Tannoy 12” Monitor £30.15.0 
Tannoy 15” Monitor £37.10.0 
@ VITAVOX DUI20 £19.10.0 $56 
@ W.B. 1016 ... £7.12.3 $16 
W.B. FHIOI2 £4.15.0 $12 
W.B. 1216 £15.0.0 $43 
ae eo 
AL/120 . £29.10.0 $84 
wt Sup £6.4. $16 
AX/15/4... £53.11.0 $152 
Axiette ... we £6.12.1 $16 
Axiom 110 10” ... 0.0 $12 
Axiom 300 poe £11.5.9 $32 
400 a £16.1.0 $41 
Triaxiette £13.10.0 $33 
Triaxiom £25.0.0 $72 


AWOR 





KELLY 
Ribbon Mk. Il £10.10.0 $30 


B.J. 
Top ‘C’ Tweeter, complete £4.19.1 sil 





August, 1969 


> ALL LINES ADVERTISED 
AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT 
DELIVERY 


TAPE RECORDERS, 








TAPES ACCESSORIES 


Whatever you want in tape, Modern Electric 
are there to help you with everything from, 
complete installation to a few inches of leader 


tape. S.A.E. brings comprehensive list, 
PHILIPS @ MONO 
9762/M 12” unit one £10.10.0 $30 Brenell Mk. V ... 64 
B gns. = $in 
renell Three Star ae ene nies gns, $i 
MOTORS & PICKUPS Comer lea atnc ee 
ste “+ 37 gns, gill 
; STEREO AND SINGLE aan igual ‘3a 2 
Decca Stereo... ans a =a 1.0.0 $45 Ferrograph 4AN a 8! ens. $i 
Connoisseur Stereo... ove --- €12.19.10 $28 Fi-Cord . 59 gns. $4 
Ronnette Binofluid Stereo... ... £8.6.10 $17 Gelosa +h 
Tannoy Stereo Cartridge Mk. Il £13.6.0 Grundig Geb -... a 8 
Tannoy Cartridge Mono. Mk. Il £12.14.0 Grundig TK24 ... 62 ~ Saad 
Lenco GL58/RD & Stereo P.U. aw £245.7 $53 Grundig TK25 . ae & 
Lenco Motor GL58 with arm ... £€19.17.6 $45 Grundig TK20 with Mic. 52 ns, 4 
Lenco 58/580 Age £25.8.10 $55 Grundie TK30 2 & 
Lenco 58/600 £31.0.0 $67 Grundig TK35 ae & 
a. GL-60 Trans. Unit ryt ef ee oo od 
oldring pus ALF 
Goldring 600 Cartridge: £11.27 $24 Philioe 4 Track EL3541" = & 
Goldring 700 Cartridge ae ee mrt gns. 3} 
Garrard 301 £22.73 $49 Reflectograph } Tr. a. 95 gns. $25 
Garrard 4HF/GCS/I0 |.) 19.4.8 $45 oe a = 
Garrard GCS/10 Stereo ‘Cartridge ... €1.12.10 $3.50 Simon SP4 . 95 gns. 4 
Garrard TPA/12 Arm & Crystal P.U. —£5.9.1 12 Spectone 171. 39 ene SiN 
Garrard GMC/5 and Arm 2 REIS. O23 Spectone 161 ane. $0 
Garrard TA/Mk.Il £8.10.0 $22 Steelman Battery SSene $6 
Connoisseur Motor Type B £27.16.1 $59 Stuzzi Magnette 69 gns, an 
Connoisseur 2-speed ... saad ... €16.13.1 $36 Stuzzi Tricorder +14 gns. 05 
eo eee see oe page = Vortexion W.V.A. Type IV Deck £93130 a 
pean eaten Re eee see E5163 HH Vortexion W.V.B. Type IV Deck £110.30 $3i5 
Philips 2009 Transcription Unit «- £10.10.0 $25 @ STEREO 
Ferrograph 45N Deck... . 42gns. Sit 
IT’S BETTER TO FIT DIAMONDS Ferrograph Stereo-Ad -- 30 gns, 9” 
For economy, improved quality and longer life. Ferrograph 808 .. 105 gns, $315 
Accurately finished and sereuians. In most fittings, Ferrograph 4S/N . 88gns, $H 
stereo or mono, from. .- €1.4.6 $3 Ferrograph 4S/H . 93gns. $n 
poe eee eee —-| Brenel Star we : v= = 
rene “een ‘ 
| FOR PROFESSIONAL AND Grundig TK60 178 gre. 
| ADVANCED USERS OF TAPE | Pipe LB ra Stereo m2 ens. 0h 
i Distributed exclusively by Modern } pen = Mono aMrLinens £36.15.0 $i0s 
Bregman obeys neh «ego i | Wearite 4B Mono. £41.10.0 $id 
| to" be imposed ‘on signals becwecn | See me 
microphone (or other source) and = ‘ 7 
| amplifier or recorder. There are 3 | @ MICROPHONES AND MIXERS 
| channels available, and timing of | Bang & Olufsen Ribbon us £16.0.0 $4 
echoes is controllable. The “Echorec”’ Lustraphone Stereo ... oc one ” 
| permits other effects also to be | Lustraphone LD/66 _... . «— Alem 
| achieved. The instrument is for A.C. 0 | Lustraphone LFV/59 Dynamic ooo 73 $50 
mains and completely portable. 14 gns. Lustraphone VR/64 Ribbon .. £1176 3B 
| Details on request. PROFESSIONAL 4 0 | Reslo Ribbon RBL/T or CRH .. £8,150 $8 
j AND TRADE DISCOUNTS. $ 2 { on aasuseine ates MI8 ja — a 
<a a CS A A I ENN OS ED SND eS ee een Soe rampian Moving Coi .! 
@ MANY ITEMS FOR 110 VOLTS A.C. ak eget a ft 
TRANSISTOR RADIOS Grundig Mixer GMU.3 4 
» 6 ens. 
Lustraphone “Lavalier” Neck Harness 13) $23 


@ ACCESSORIES 
@ LARGE AND UP-TO-DATE STOCKS 
@ PROMPT REPLIES TO ENQUIRIES 


Carriage and packing charged at cost. Services endorsed b 


leading British Manufacturers. 


(RETAIL) 
LTD. 


Full official rates allowed on 


TAPES 


SCOTCH BOY, IRISH, BASF, GRUNDIG, AGFA 


MSS, FERROTAPE—ALL SIZES IN STAN 
Y LONG PLAY AND DOUBLE PLAY. 


Components and accessories by leading manufacturers 


164 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C2 


(3 shops from Tottenham Court Road Staticn Underground) 


Telephone: TEM 7587 & COV 1703 Cables: MODCHAREX, LONDON 
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See for yourself the whole range 








OPEN 





F.M. TUNER 


aligned and tested. 


many refinements. 

















All prices include 
free delivery U.K. 
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power amplifiers. 


1 Systems. 

\ Parts “ 
Mk. | Tape Deck or Record Player 
Mk. Il Tape Deck and Record Player 


HI-FI F.M. TUNER 


This model is available as two units which, for your 
convenience, are sold separately. 
a Tuner Unit, 
Purchase Tax) and an Amplifier Unit, 
making a total cost for the equipment of 
The complete R.F. Unit is dispatched, wired, pre- 
Provision is made for stereophonic F.M. 
Printed circuit for I.F. amplifiers and ratio detector. 


They comprise 
Model FMT-4U (£3 2 0 including 


£13 12 6 


radio transmissions. 
Built-in power supply, 7 valves, 


Range 88-108 Mcs. 





"Without obligation, ¢ please send me 


MUSIC-LOVERS and Audio specialists 
Here are some other interesting Heathkit Models for you 


HI-FI SPEAKER SYSTEM Model SSU-1 
This kit is easily assembled. It contains twin speakers 
and balance control in its ducted port reflex cabinet. 
It is equally suitable for stereo or mono in average 
room. Legs, £1.7.0 Lesslegs £1056 


HI-FI STEREO 6-WATT 


“THE GLOUCESTER” HI-FI STEREO 
CABINET 


It will house Tape Deck and/or Record Player—as 
well as F.M. Tuner and Stereo Amplifier, and 
storage space is provided for records, tapes and 
Furthermore, to meet the 
needs of those with whom room-space is an 
overriding consideration, provision is made in the 
cabinet ends for matched Hi-Fi Stereo Speaker 


in the white” to finish to personal taste. 
£15 18 6 
£17 8 6 


WHOLE RANGE OF “PACKAGED 
DEALS” NOW AVAILABLE ! 
These include TAPE DECKS (Collaro and 
Truvox), RECORD PLAYERS (Collaro and 
Connoisseur) and DECCA ffss PICK-UP 
with our associated Heathkit equipment. A 
“PACKAGED DEAL”’ saves you further 
money ! 





“COTSWOLD” HI-FI ‘FREE-SUSPENSION’ SPEAKER SYSTEM 
This is an acoustically designed enclosure, 26 in. x 23 in. x 
154 in., housing a 12-in. bass speaker, with 2-in. speech 
coil, a mid-range unit, together with a pressure unit to 
cover the full frequency range of 30-20,000 c/s. Capable 
of doing justice to the finest programme source, its polar 
distribution makes it ideal for really Hi-Fi Stereo. 
Delivered complete with speakers, cross-over unit, level 
controls, Tygan grille cloth, etc. All parts pre-cut and 
drilled for ease of assembly and left “in the white”, 
veneered for finish to personal taste. Can be easily 
assembled in an evening and you then have a system fully 
comparable with any in the £40-£75 class. Assembled 
Weight 61 Ibs. £19 18 6 





COTSWOLD 


AUDIO SIGNAL GENERATOR | 
Model AG-9U Delivers up to 10 volts pure sine- 


wave (less than 0.1% distortion, 20 c/s to 20 kc/s). 


Decade switch-selected frequencies from 198 to 
100,000 c/s. Internal 600 Ohm N/I load, or external. 
£19 3 0 

STEREO CONTROL UNIT 





AMPLIFIER Model S-33 | 
Attractively styled, completely 
self-contained. Printed circuit 
makes it easy to build. Only 0.3% 


distortion at 24 W/chal. U/L out- 
put, ganged controls. Positively 
your best buy in low-priced 
stereo. 


HI-FI STEREO 16-WATT 
AMPLIFIER Model S-88 
in its power rating this 
looking plifi is 
believed to be the finest Stereo 
amplifier available, regardless of 
price. U/L push-pull output. 
0.1% distn. at 6 Watts per 
channel. 


TRANSISTOR PORTABLE 
RADIO Model UXR-1 

Superbly styled, in beautiful solid 
hide case, with golden relief and 
crystal easy-to-tune dial, this 
completely self-contained, 6- 
transistor dual-wave set performs 
brilliantly everywhere, including 
in a car. Reproduction is ex- 
ceptionally good. Printed circuit. 














USP-1 


Model USC-1 A de-luxe stereo 
control unit having variable filter, 
switched rumble filter, printed 
circuit boards and many other 
refinements. Operates direct 
from tape heads. £17 19 6 


The “CHEPSTOW ” 

Equipment Cabinet 

An unusually compact and ver- 
} satile equipment cabinet, ideal 
| for use where space is limited. 
| Veneered for finishing to per- 
| sonal taste. 35” x 18” x 33” high. 


£10 10 0 


POWER AMPLIFIER 
12-WATT, Model MA-12 
Single channel, ideal for stereo 
conversions. 


| 
| TRANSCRIPTION 
| 
| 








RECORD PLAYER 

Model RP-1U (Collaro RP594) 
with plug-in Ronette Stereo- 
Mono head. Mounted on attrac- 
tive plinth (left “in the white” 








5 18 6 


LOW INPUT HI-FI STEREO BOOSTER 
Model USP-1 An input of 2-20 mV will produce an 
output adjustable from 20 mV to 2 Volts. This enables 
low-input p.u.’s, etc., to load fully subsequent 
amplifiers of medium sensitivity. Negligible distortion. 


£5 19 6 


x FREE BRITISH HEATHKIT CATALOGUE 


PULL DETAILS OF PIOMBL(S) q.-..02.....505.c.csccecctcccescescoceseceses | 


Kindly write below in BLOCK CAPITALS 





for final finish to choice). Completely assembled. 


£12 10 0 
COMPLETE MATCHED STEREO OUTFIT 


Including RP-IU Record Player, S-33 Stereo Amplifier 
and SSU-I Twin Speaker Systems. £42 10 0 
Pedestal Speaker legs £2.14.0 optional extra. | 


RP-1U 





Deferred terms available 
on orders over £10 





| OTHER HEATHKIT MODELS AVAILABLE (not oe 
V-7A World’s largest-selling VALVE VOLTMETER .... £13. 0.0 
| O-12U G/P ene COPE (5” Flat-face rea ES £34.15.0 
DX-40U “HAM” TRANSMITT £29.10.0 
| VF-IU vans FREQUENCY OSCILLATOR £10.12.0 
UJIR-I TRANSIST' RADIO FOR THE YOUNGSTERS £2.16.6 
| c-3U RESISTANCE-CAPACITANCE BRIDGE £7.19.6 
AUDIO VALVE MILLIVOLTMETER, Model AV-3U. £13.18.6 
| AUDIO WATTMETER, Model AW-IU.. sai £13.18.6 


; DAYSTROM LTD. = 


GLOUCESTER, ENGLAND 
A member of the Daystrom Group, 
THE LARGEST - SELLING ELECTRONIC Kits. IN THE WORLD 





ith abbarelens 
Listening 






The ultimate choice of the enthusiastic 
music lover, these famous enclosures 
employ the outstanding Tannoy 
Monitor Dual Concentric loudspeaker. 
They are hand built of selected 
veneers and hardwoods, hand 
polished. 


CHATSWORTH II 


Compact and elegant this new 
aperiodic enclosure has _ the 
renowned performance of the 
original Chatsworth. Its modified 
overall dimensions will extend 
still further its popularity. Ideal 
when used in pairs for stereo- 
phonic reproduction. 





CANTERBURY 


Slightly larger than the Chats- 
worth II this bass reflex 
enclosure employs the Tannoy 

dual-throated port principle, 
making a notable advance on 

the orthodox reflex cabinet. 
These enclosures have been 

adopted as quality standards 
by leading recording and 

broadcasting concerns. 





YORK 


A larger bass reflex 
dual-throated port 
enclosure, employ- 
ing the Monitor 15” 
loudspeaker. Ideal 
for the larger room 
which can accept a 
higher listening 
level. 


Send for leaflet 
‘‘Luxurious Listening’’. 








\TANNOY’ 


Founder Chairman: Guy R. Fountain 


TANNOY PRODUCTS LIMITED 


WEST NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E.27 Tel.: GIPsy Hill 1131 
One of the Tannoy Group of Companies 
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the true quality 
of pure sound is better 
appreciated 


at Largs 


There is no point in listening 
to high fidelity in the wrong 
surroundings—you must be 
relaxed and comfortable, 
To really appreciate fully th 
very breadth and ¢epth that 
only high fidelity can give, 
come to Largs of Holborn. 


Here you can listen and 
make your choice (with the 
help of our comparator) 
of only the best equipment, 
And that does not mean only 
the most expensive, 

Whether you are an expert or making your first exciting 

venture into hi-fi, you can have confidence in Largs. 
Musical sound is not only our business—it is our 
pleasure—and 83 years history in music places us ina 
wonderful position to advise. 
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76-77 HIGH HOLBORN « LONDON : W°C'l 


Telephone : .CHAncery 2626 (Private Branch Exchange) 
Near Holborn Tube Station Buses 7, 8, 22, 23, 25 pass the door 
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GOODS DESPATCHED 





MAIL ORDER 
SPECIALISTS 


CARRIAGE, PACKING 














FREE! 




















BY RETURN AND INSURANCE (U.K.) 
LOUDSPEAKERS £s. d. ae PICK-UPS & CARTRIDGES ¢ £ . = 
Cc” T te ee ww £5 1 an Il arm with shell only 
Bec MetalCones” .. .. 816 5 BJ. Super 90 Mark Il arm . 5 2 
Goodmans Axiette 8” 612 1 Collaro “Studio’ T X88 t/o cartridge 2 €.¢ 
Goodmans Audiom 60, 12” 912 9 Connoisseur Stereo P.U.witharm 12 4 |! 
Goodmans Axiom 300, 12”... ... Il 5 9 Decca Stereo P.U. ffss 21 0 0 
Goodmans Axiom 110 10” . we eS Garrard GC8 t/o cartridge _ “ae 19 7 
Goodmans Axiom 112, 10” .. .. 810 0 Sevee pny Sree cartridge... : ° e 
Goodmans AL/120 : 29 10 0 arrar itylus pressure gauge 
man: K iL 700 Goldring}G60 P.U. arm onl 319 6 
Sees oes Do : pox 5 13 10 0 Goldring s80 ae oat . Pp . : 
tatic Speak 52 0 0 oldring t/o cartridge 
ot —— ui < Spea r 117 8 Goldring 700 Stereo cartridge ea 914 9 
WS. Stentorion © ee 2S Vee werent @ 6 6 
4 t annoy Vari-Twin Mar ereo 13 
ba —— barnia -_ 4 a ° All types oe a sapphireJstyli. 
.B. Stentorian R 
WB. Stencorian 1 HFIOI6 ° : Collaro 4TR200 Mas 4 13 18 3 
weeter Collaro 4T200 with TX88 Pick-up 18 13 0 
Wharfedale 8/145 ___... 619 il Connoisseur Type B . 27 16 «1 
Wharfedale WI2FS ... 10 5 © Connoisseur Stereo 2-speed Motor 16 13 | 
Wharfedale Super 3 . 613 3 Garrard 30! ie 273 
Wharfedale Super 8FS/AL | 619 1! Garrard 301 with th Strabo eee Te 
Wrealescae@ag PEM Smgmmcate” oo RY 
arrar eae 
Wharfedale Coaxial 12 a 25 0 0 
Wharfedale SFB/3 3-speaker Unit 3910 0 Garrard auir/GCsie, Stereo - S24 
Wharfedale W2 Speaker System... 29 10 0 Lenco GL60 (Cartridge extra) 27 12 6 
Wharfedale W3 Speaker System 3910 0 Philips AG2009 eo. tn ee | ENS 
All makes of cr units ilabl any also ilable in Cabinets. 
A reduction of about 22} % is made on Export Orders for Motors, Pick-ups, Radio Tuners, 
Speakers (10” and smaller) which are subject to Purchase Tax in the U.K. All other goods, 
Amplifiers, Speaker Systems, Tape Recorders, etc., are Purchase Tax Free in the U.K. and are 
available at U.K. prices. All orders are shipped promptly at minimum cost. Payments are 
acceptable in Dollars or Sterling. ‘. - P p 
ypical Export Examples :— 
Leak TLI2 Plus and Varislope Iil pre-amp. £38. 0. 0. $106.80 PACKED, 
Decca ffss Stereo pick-up complete with arm £17. 0. 0. $47.80 INSURED & 
Garrard 301 are a with strobe = by My jae a ag 
Goodmans Axiom peaker ... » % % 3 
Quad Mark Il Main Amplifier Lb & $63.25 Carriage, etc. extra 
Quad 22 Stereo Control Unit £25. 0. 0. $70.25 o os i 
Quad Electrostatic Speaker ... £52. 0.0. $146.15 we a ‘ee 
Wharfedale W3. Three Speaker System £39.10. 0. $111.00 a a 7 
AMPLIFIERS TUNERS 
ig Mark I! and Pre-Amp 32 0 0 Armstrong ST3 AM/FM _... 27 6 0 
Beret ‘DPAIO and Control Unit ... 17 17 0 Dulci F.M. (Self-Powered) . . 16 13 11 
Dulci DPAIO and Pre-Amp a23eé Dulci FMT/2 ena ed) 2413 4 
E.A.R. Triple Four iio Dulci H4T/2AM/FM (Self-' owered) 25 15 2 
Leak — Plus and “Point One” se — = a Bee = J 0 
Pre-Am ua or 6 
Leak TLI2 Plus and “Varislope” Rogers Junior F.M. (Self-Powered) 2410 3 
Mark Il . 3413 0 Rogers Variable FM ee 32 10 O 
Quad med Mark i, and Preamp te Pj . : Rogers Switched F.M. Un , is 1 10 
Beles opecney y Starke th Unie CABINETS, SPEAKERS r EQUIPMENT 
“ i id i 
STEREO AMPLIFIERS psi wos oy ae es — it i ° 
Dulci “Stereo 2” Pre-Amp with W.B. Prelude Reflex cnr. cabinet... 10 10 0 
SP44 twin power Amplifier ... 25 4 0 w#eB. Prelude Hi-Fi table cabinet 9 19 6 
Dulci Stereo Eight Pre-Amp Unit W.B. Prelude Hi-Fi Console ... 13 13 0 
with two DPAIO Amplifiers ... 5210 0 w#B. Senior Reflex corner Console I! II 0 
Leak Stereo 20 Amp with Varislope W.B. Junior Column Cabinet 19 6 
Stereo Pre-Amp ... 55 9 0 Wharfedale Column 8 cabinet ... 21 15 0 
Mee Searee 8 Amp with Point S190 Record Housing “Nordyk” range. All types. 
Pamphonic Stereo 3000... 31 10 0 TAPE RECORDERS a DECKS 
Quad 22 Control Unit with two Brenell Mark V 67 40 
+ ae mang “i a 3 : : + rr | —, 60 18 0 
Rogers Master tereo Control ... rene ar’ ec : 29 8 0 
Rogers “Junior” Stereo Amp and Brenell Play/Record ne. 2400 
Mark Il Stereo Control Unit ... 46 10 0 Ferrograph4A/N _.. 85 1 0 
HG88 Integrated Stereo Ferrograph Stereo 808 «co te ae 
ifier (with case £40) 37 10 0 Simon SP4 (list 95 gns.) As new .. 7815 0 
Stereo Pre-Amp with two Telefunken 76K.4 track and oe 2S 
“Junior” Amplifiers on 52 0 0 Vortexion A 93 13 0 
All amps and pre-amps available ‘separately Wearite 3A deck 35 0 0 


@ HIRE PURCHASE TERMS AVAILABLE @ 





“COMPARATOR” aiecieniiale e 





NORTH LONDON’S 
HI-FI CENTRE 








I THE BROADWAY, wooD GREEN, LONDON, N.22 


Hours of Business: 


Monday to Saturda: 
94 bm. jay y 


(Thursdays 9-1 p.m.) 


Bowes Park 
0077/8 


Collate Note: We are 200 yards from 
Wood Green Underground Station. 
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The Rogers W/&:t¥¥3;4 Stereo Control 


1. Five-position INPUT SELECTOR; pick- 
up input suitable for Decca ffss. Provision 
for second pick-up. 2. High precision 
ganged VOLUME CONTROL, matched 
a3 b. 3. Separate vernier BALANCE 
CONTROL, with pre-set coarse adjust- 
ment, 4. Separate ON/OFF Toggle 
Switch incorporating switch click sup- 
pressors. 5. Four main controls grouped 
on matt black sub-panel. 6. Dual 3-way 
balanced microphone inputs; optional 
built-in microphone matching trans- 
formers. 7. Instantaneous Tape Monitor 
facility. 8. Dual Tape Panel Sockets for 
Portable Recorder; duplicated at side of 
unit for permanent installations. 9%. 
STEREO/MONO Switch for compatible 
stereo cartridges. 10. Three-position 

ualisation switch; Disc: LP RIAA. 
IFLAT. SP RIAA. Tape: CCR. FLAT. 
NARTB. II. Variable SLOPE CONTROL: 
0-24 Db per octave. 12. Three-position 
Low-Pass Filter. 5, 7 and 9 kc/s. 13, 14. 





Variable Bass and Treble Controls; je new ROGERS MASTER Stereo Control Unit represents the ultimate in Stereo Contro| 

Units. Designed without compromise in any respect, this new unit has a quite exception 
SELECTOR—Stereo or Monaural from  cnecification, setting standards of performance, flexibility, workmanship and styling far in 
advance of anything so far offered on the British high fidelity market. 


Baxandall Circuit. 15. FUNCTION 


either Input Channel. 16. Panel lights 
indicate channel in use. 17. Three- 











position High-Pass Filter. 20, 60 and 
120 cp/s. 18. Main Panel—solid brushed 
brass, fitted brass trim. Controls— 


| Illustrated Literature may be had free and post free on request | 





Ivory with ground brass inserts. Valve 
line-up: 2 x EF86. 4x ECC83. Weight: 
10 Ibs. Overall Dimensions: 14” wide x 


64” deep x 5}” high. Retail Price, com- DEPT. G/B + ‘*RODEVCO WORKS’ 
--. £3500 Telephone HiTher Green 7424/4340 


plete with all fittings ... 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS €LECTRONICS) LTD 


4-14 BARMESTON ROAD - CATFORD + LONDON, S.£6 
Telegrams: RODEVCO LONDON S.£4 


August, 1969 





DEPT. A, 152/3 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Business Hours: Weekdays 9—6 Saturdays 9—I/ 


a eo 
) We j | STOCKISTS FOR AMPLIFIERS, V.H.F. TUNERS & HI-FI 
Elec Jronles FLEET ST) ft J ( SPEAKERS BY ALL THE LEADING MANUFACTURERS 





BIGGEST SCOOP OF THE YEAR 


DUE TO HUGE PURCHASES OF THE FAMOUS 





| AVANTIC BEAM-ECHO EQUIPMENT | 








We can offer the following Hi-Fi amplifiers brand new in 
sealed cartons, beautifully finished and presented with match- 
ing dials, All the units are completely enclosed and ventilated, 
suitable for shelf or cabinet mounting. 


AVANTIC PL6-21 


High quality monaural power amplifier and pre-amp compactly housed 
and suitable for shelf mounting or cabinet. Two EL84, three EF86, one 
ECC83, one EZ81. 30 watts peak; speaker impedance, 4, 8 or 16 ohms. 
Sensitivity: 4MV on pickup, 3MV on tape, 100MV on tuner, Intermod 
distortion 1% at 10W. equivalent Sinewave output. Maker’s price £28/10/-. 
OUR PRICE 19 gns. Post and packing 7/6. 


AVANTIC SPA 21 Stereo Amplifier 


Twin channel power amplifier and pre-amp for stereo or monaural 
reproduction. Push/pull output, 25W peak each channel. Frequency 
response 40c/s-15K/cs+1DB. Speaker impedance 4, 8 and 16 ohms. Tape 
output 1SMV. Continuously variable bass and treble, loudness control, 
stereo balance control. Input sensitivity: 10W. oa: tuner, 100 and 
250 MV; tape, 3-5 MV; pickup 5 and 50 MV. Maker’s price £48/10/-. 
OUR PRICE £29/10/-. Post and packing 12/6. 


AVANTIC SPAI1 Stereo Amplifier 


A twin channei amplifier and pre-amp, push-pull output, 10W peak 
each channel, rumble filter, speaker impedance 4, 8 and 16 ohms. Tape 
output: 100MV. Continuously variable treble and bass, stereo balance 
control. Input sensitivity: for 7W, 100MV radiv; 100MV tape; 650MV 
pickup. : eamuessio price 28 gns. OUR PRICE 19 gns. Post and 
packing : 





AVANTIC SP21 Stereo Pre-Amp Control 


A twin channe] pre-amp control unit. Can be used with the Avantic 
stereo tape pre-amp The SP21 has six inputs for each channel. 
Input sensitivity: for 250MV or 1-5V output. Tuner: 100 and 250 MV. 
Tape: 100MV. Flat: 250MV. Pickup: 5 and 50 MV. Frequency response: 
40c/s to 15K/cs. Tape output: SOMV. Continuously variable bass and 
treble, loudness control, stereo balance control. Power needed: 6-3V at 
1:3A A.C., 350V at 5M/A D.C. This can be used with DL7-35 power 
amp. Manufacturer’s price £28/10/-. OUR PRICE £18/18/-. Post and 
packing 12/6. 


AVANTIC DL7-35 Power Amplifier 

An amplifier faultless in performance. 50W peak, intermodulation 
distortion 0:7% at 20W. Power response: 20W linear from 30c/s to 
20K/cs. Frequency response: 5c/s to 30K/cs. 4, 8 and 16 ohms switch 
selected load impedance. Sensitivity: 220MV for 20W output. Two of 
these amplifiers with SP21 pre-amp control unit make a high output 
stereo tie up. Maker’s price of amplifier £31/10/-. OUR PRICE £24. 
Post and packing 12/6. 


AVANTIC VHF and AM Radio Tuner BM611 


8 valve and rectifier, A.F.C., Foster Seeley discriminator ensuring 
drift-free reception, magic eye tuning on both bands, 88-108M/cs con- 
tinuous on VHF, 545-1600K/cs on medium wave. Self powered. Attractive 
scale. Suitable for bookshelf or cabinet mounting. Matching to any 
other Avantic equipment. Maker’s price £40. OUR PRICE £25. Post and 
packing 12/6. 


Also available are the following items which can be used with the 
aforementioned equipment: 


STEP 11 Stereo pickup pre-amp unit. 
STEP 21 Stereo tape pre-amp. 
SL12-21 Speaker system in enclosure. 
SL71 Speaker system in enclosure. 


Send S.A.E. for detailed leaflet. 





Tel.: FLEET 2833- 
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Open Baffle 


Speaker by 


Whartedale 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





Model SFB/3 (REG. DESIGN 881,557) 
£39-10-0 COMPLETE 


@ Attractive appearance 

@ Free-standing and easily moved 

@ Resonance-free Sand-filled Baffle 

@ Omni-directional 

@ Frequency range: 30 c/s to 20,000 ¢/s 

@ Moderate price 
SPECIFICATION 


Size 34” x 31” x 12”. Weight 64 Ib. Impedance 8/15 ohms. 
Bass Resonance 30/35 c/s. Max. input |5 watts. 


UNITS 


WI2/SFB, 10-in. Bronze/SFB, Super 3. The 12-in. and 10-in. 
units are in parallel. This arrangement gives very smooth 
results over the full range with a 3dB gain at low frequencies. 
The Super 3 is again in parallel via a 4Mfd. capacitor and is 
mounted on a small baffle facing upwards. 


Descriptive literature sent free on request 











Wharfedale 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD 
IDLE BRADFORD YORKS 


Telephone : Idle 12356 


Grams : 
‘Wharfdel’ Idle Bradford 
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Transcription 
Motor, GL60 


Goldring 
Lenco 


“The motor . . . is extremely quiet.’ “The turntable . . . took 
34 minutes to come to rest from a speed of 78 r.p.m. An 
excellent testimony to smoothness of running’’. “Rumble... 
non-existent at normal settings’’. “No sign of ‘wow’.”’ . . . the 
arm is excellent and will appeal especially to those who wish 
to change cartridges frequently.” “As a final test a stereo 
cartridge was fitted . . . again no evidence of rumble . . .and the 
overall performance of the GL60 is so good that it can be re- 
commended to those who want a transcription motor and armof the 
highest class”—Technical Report,“* The Gramophone”, May 1959. 





Goldring ‘‘700” 
Stereo Cartridge 


Variable Reluctance: with 
0.5 mil diamond stylus. Fits 
modern transcription arms 
wired for Stereo. (e.g. 
Goldring G60 transcription 
arm as fitted to GL60 trans- 
cription motor). 


... and for Monaural Reproduction 


... the famous “600” Variable Reluctance Cartridge. 






by COLORING 


Goldring Manufacturing Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
486-488 High Road - Leytonstone - London €E.I! 
Telephone: Leyt 8343 
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Au 
quip Sti, 
These superb cabinets veneered in walnut are 
characteristic of the DESIGN range of craftsman-built 
audio equipment. 
There are record storage and amplifier cabinets The 
to meet every need —to suit every furnishing scheme, by i 
swit 
Tune 
bine’ 
equi 
fines 











EQC. 1 
A magnificent amplifier cabinet 
designed by NOEL HARING, MSIA to house amplifier, 
transcription motor and tape deck. Its rol! front 
closes to conceal all instruments. Price £29.15.0 





~——- GOLDRING 
DIAMOND 
STYLI 





x 
2aI6 Tax Paid 
RC. 300 * 
2 A fine bow-fronted record storage cabinet * 
penseriggs ie nae iy Sinn siya as epi Goma, designed to hold up to 300 records. The sleek roll 
enable us to introduce a new range of Diamond Styli for front opens at a touch to give an uninterrupted view 
a wide selection of pickups at a remarkably low price. i of all the compartments. Price £16.16.0 
See your dealer for further details to-day 
See the FULL RANGE AT THE RADIO SHOW Stand 103 * 





GOLDRING MANUFACTURING CO. (GT. BRITAIN) LTD 


oss wigh tou aportone tendon 1 | DESIGN FURNITURE LTD. 


Carnwath Rd., Fulham, London, S.W.6. Telephone RENown 2217/8/0 


















Phone: LEY 8343 
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The keynote ° 
“jjvable-with” elegance tha 
WIDE CHOICE OF MODELS 


Amplifiers and tuners available cover Pr 
listening Two amplifier 


requirements. 
designs to choose from. 
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f all Jason audio equipment design is quiet 
t is not quickly out-dated. 


—<—— 


actically all hi-fi 
and ten tuner 


NDARDS 


ell as constant tests on produc- 
roduction 
the easiest 


ntrol arrangements throughout. 


LITER ATURE | 


and interesting literature is provided with al! 
ital technical info 


GOOD 


models. 
all are well pr 


\ ® DEMONSTRATIONS 

Available at all times in our London showroom (up to 
7.30 p-m. Thursdays for late shoppers) or at your local 
Jason stockist. 


vi rmation— 


Circuit diagrams, 
esented in a most readable manner. 
} 


built-in reliability backed 


NB When you buy Jason, you buy. “i? 
oh by one of the foremost names in British high-fidelity and 
supported by a well organised service department. 
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OMPLETE PROGRAMME IN HI-FI 


MATCHIN Ow UN 
4.2-10 Mk. eee | 
ita Me Pres pea Ptpebm mney dees abe 
. ri F 
/4—1961 variable tt Tener (hives model no 
ode 


JTV/2—Switched FM/TV Sound Tuner 


39 gns. 
oh Do 0.0 
see 15.8 
(inc. £5.10.8 
8.43 


‘tine. £6.33 pie) 


TUNER K 
ITvgs eco 
FMT/I— TS (Valves ex 
PETE abe but extra except where stated) 
/3—Vari b » but in shelf m . eee Lae 
TVaKselt-power with AGC control (in case) | £5.19.0 
aay tO denehak ete tocnd cn in case) ... £8.15.0 
ched FM/TV Sound de the gy dais 
eee 5 9.0 
£10.14.0 


Everest _ Monitor (Bui : y ‘ is 
Everest H qe oa verre of Mercury it) (Inc. “<a 
ransistor Portable ro sie ia - £4.16.3 pit) £19.16.3 

et ms £15.18.9 

£13.19.9 


TEST EQU “ 
IPMENT KITS Details on request ‘i 
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STERN’S presentation of MULLARD ee 


MULLARD “5-10” 
MAIN AMPLIFIER 


For use with 
LARD 2-Stage Pre-amplifier 
with which an undistorted 
-agng-g output of up to 10 
ts is obtained. We 
supply SPECIFIED COMPONENTS and NEW MULLARD 
ALVES including PARMEKO MAINS TRANSFORMER 
and choice of the latest Ultra-Linear PARMEKO or the 
TRIDGE Output Transformer. Price £10.0.0 

Gompiete Kit (Parmeko Output Transformer) 
ternatively ASSEMBLED AND TESTED £11.10.0 
£1/6/- extra. 





Carriage and Insurance 6/6 extra. 
Above fecorporating Partridge Output Trans. 





MULLARD’S PRE- _ 
AMPLIFIER TONE 
CONTROL UNIT 


Employing two 
EF86 valves and 
designed to operate with the 
AMPLIFIERS but also perfectly 
Our kit is strictly to MUL 
yea incorporates: @ Equalization 
characteristics. @ Input for 
variable reluctance magnetic 
: (a) Direct from High Imp Tape Head. b 
From a Tape Amplifier or wa amplifier. @ Sensitive 
Bicropmone Channel. @ Wide range BASS and 











Mullard MAIN 
Suitable for other 
LARD’S a ae 
or 








TESTED §68.0.0 





(Carriage and Insurance 5/- extra 


These two units purchased together are offered for KIT OF PARTS 15/15/0 or ASSEMBLED £18/18/0. 
onstage eieseKe cam 


W STERN'S fidelity TAPE EQUIPMENT 


| Cae AMPLIFIERS and PRE-AMPLIFIERS PRESENTED FROM MULLARD DESIGHs 


MULLARD “5-10” 
AMPLIFIER 
MODEL 510/RC 


The popular and _ very 
successful complete 
“*5-10’’ incorporating Con- 
trol Unit provicing up to 








10 watts igh quality 

wae emreauetion, Sry ae 

fied Components and new y are sup- 

plied including PARMEKO MAINS TRANSFORMERS 

morte of —_ sotaet ooo or PARTRIDGE 

ULTRA-Linear Output Transfo 

KIT OF OR ASSEMBLED 

0. OR AED £13.10.0 


PARTS ptve 
Carriage and Insurance 6/6 extra 
HIRE PURCHASE (Assembled Amp. only). DEPOSIT 
£2/14/- 12 months at 19/10. ABOVE incorporating 
PARTRIDGE OUTPUT TRANS. £1/6/- extra. 


STEREO «<3-3” MAIN AMPLIFIER 


Comprises two ‘3-3’"" MAIN 
AMPLIFIERS on one chassis 
d is designed to operate 
with our DUAL-CHANNEL 
PRE-AMPLIFIER for both 
Stereophonic or Monaural 
operation. PRICES: 
COMPLETE KIT 
ae £10.0.0 
ee eS 


Alternatively As 









Ins. 
6/6 extra. 





STEREO DUAL-CHANNEL)-" 
PRE-AMPLIFIER 


model incorporates 
two Two-valve Pre-ampli- 
fiers combined into a Single 


Onit enabling it to be used & 
for both STEREOPHONIC or MON 

AURAL operation. It is designed Eee operate 
with our range of MULLARD MAIN IFTERS but 


will also operate equally well with — mabe of Ampli- 
fier requiring an input of 250 m/volts. When ordering 
Fisoee advise MAKE ena Len of Amplifiers in_ use. 





MPLEere Bit OF PARTS ...........000 2.10.0 
Alternatively 
ASSEMBLED AND TESTED ...... ........ £15.0.0 
Carriage and Insurance 5/- extr: = 
THIS STEREO PRE- AMPLIFIER Is OFFERED 
TOGETER WIT 
(a) One ULLARD “5-10” MAIN AMPLIFIER 
VIT OF PARTS £21/10/- or assembled £25. 
H.P. Depems 3 and_12 months at £1/16/8. 
(b) Two _MULLA **5-10"" MAIN AMPLIFIERS 
KIT OF PARTS. £31 or assembled £36. 
H.P. Deposit £7/4/- and 12 months at £2/12/- 
(c) MULLARD STERE ““3-3"° AI AMPLIFIER 
KIT OF PARTS £21/10/- or assembled £2. 


H.P. Deposit £5 and 12 months at £1/16/8. 
SF REE, RR LT A ORE UR RE RE NR ORE OE PE 


RECORD PLAYERS 
ie latest MODELS are in stock. Many at = anaes 


RICES!!! Send S.A.E. for Illustrated a 
e Latest GAR RRARD _ TRANSCRIPTIO 
MOTOR ‘301 with an cel bl £23. 18. 4 


SE ee eae 
e The new GARRARD MODEL 4 fl oe quality 

Single Record Player fitted with the lat 

T.P.A.12 Pick-up Arm and G.C.8 Crystal £18. 7, 6 





are yy. £2 2 RR A Seer 
e RARD Model TA/MK11 Single Record Player 
Rita with high output Crystal Pick-up 
gap aee ics PORE SPR Tae 8 aetenisg 
e MONAR CH UA8 4- masa Mixer £6 19.6 
te with Crystal Picx-up ...... ghee gs 
e The COLLARO “CONQUEST” 4-speed £7. 10.0 
Shaggy etd Soe “©” Pick-up .....; bho 
e The new ARO. Model R.P.594 4-speed £9 18 9 
Single net | ee Studio Cartridge pain tig 
e The COLLARO 4-speed Single Record £6 S 6 
Player Studio Pich-GH uw. 2... ccc ccccese apd 
The New B.S.R. Model UAl12 is in eek. £8. 7 & 
© Ad “SPEED” MIXER AUTOCHANGER ee 
e GARRARD RC210 4-speed Autoc anger £10. 10. 0 


incorporating Crystal Pick-up 
H.P. Terms available on all units £8/19/6 aan over 
Carriage and Insurance on each 5/- ex 
<sHI-FI” ner tgtcth-wiggpminal 
We have in stock a compan. je 
GOODMANS WHARFEDALE 
W. B. STENTOR 


Illustrated and Priced Lesflets, A request 


















ideal Amplifier 
high- quality. 
lation, 


small 


specification 
supply | 






component 

and PARMEKO Ov TPUT 

TRANSFORMER, toe 
: ute sues abuse for 78 aa % 
plus a Radio position xtra power to d ae 
Tuning Unit is available. 6: Y 
COMPLETE KIT OF PARTS £7.10) 

. 

Alternatively 
ASSEMBLED AND TESTED .......... 
{Plus 6/6 Carriage and enn £8.19 
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l 
i 
I 
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MULLARD TYPE“‘C” TAPE earn 
—ERASE UNIT 


The “Hi Fi” link 
to add full tape 
recording facilities 
to High Fidelity 
home installations. Incorporates FERROXCUBE POT 
CORE PUSH-PULL OSCILLATOR and __ 3-speed 
by FERROXCUBE POT RE 
; R WEARITE-COLLARO-TRUVOX- 
or MOTEK TAPE ECKS. Includes 
separate Power supply Unit. 
Kit OF or ASSEMBLED £]7,.0.0 


PARTS leniad 
(Excluding Power £11/15/- and £14/10/- 


respectively). 





Unit 


MODEL HF/TR3 TAPE 
AMPLIFIER 
(MULLARD 
TYPE “A” 
DESIGN) 


A very high 
quality Amplifier 
incorporating 3-speed treble equali- 
sation using the poreee FERROX- 
Cc oT E DUCTOR. ar OnE LARo. 
TRUVOX - BRENELL - WEARITE 
Decks. Has GILSEN Output Transtormec cc ina 
separate Power Supply Unit. 

KIT OF PARTS £12/15/- or ASS rag 4 210. 

Carriage and Insurance 5/- @ 











(a) The COLLARO 
our Mullard Type 


“STUDIO” TAP CK 0.0 
“or PREAMPLIFIER £29. 10.0 
and Power Unit. Assembled and Tested 

-P, Deposit £5/18/- and 12 months at £2/3/3. 

(b) As above but TYPE ‘‘C’’ PREAMP. 

supplied as complete KIT OF PARTS £26. 10.0 

{°} nh re SoRLARO Mk. IV _ TAPE DECK and MUL- 
be," 3g PREA P. and Power £35.0.0 

Gnit "assembied. EF 

H.P. Deposit £7 and 12 months at £2/11/4. 

©. As s> pas gype “Cc”? as COMPLETE £32. 0. 0 

(e) tee evox Mk. VI DECK and the assembled 

we “‘C’’ Preamplifier and Power Unit 0 

Deposit £8 and 12 months £2/18/3. iets 
(f) As phove but Type ‘‘C’’ as complete 
KIT BS ARTS £36. 10. 0 


(g) 'BRENELL _"Mk. V DECK and assembled 
Doe 8G” PREAMPLIFIER and POWEN £ 


H.P. Deposit £9/4/- and 12 months at £3/7/6. 


as complete £43.0.0 


(h) As (@) but Type ‘‘C” 
KIT OF RTS 

(i) THE ‘aan 4A DECK with assembled and 
tested Type ‘‘C’’ Preamp. incorporating 

HEAD LIFT Trans. assembled and_ tested wiaie 
H.P. Deposit £11/4/- and 12 months at 24/2/1. 
PLEASE ENCLOSE S.A.E. WITH ALL CORRES- 
PON: YDENCE. 


SPECIAL “ COMBINED ORDER” PRICES WE ~ OFFER 


(a) COMPLETE KIT to build the HF/TR3 Amplifier 
oo ad with the COLLARO ‘‘STUDIO” £25. 10.0 
to) As above but with HF/TR3 supplied 

oe EMBLED and TESTED £29.0.0 

Deposit £5/16/- and 12 months at £2/2/6, 

ro ‘COMPLETE KIT to build the HF/TR3, together 
with the Mk. IV COLLARO “TRAN- £30, 15.0 
SCRIPTOR” TAPE DECK ....__...... 

(£1 extra if we wire up Deck Switch Banks 

(d) oe nee but HF/TR3 supplied ASSEMBLED 


ona imkccore sabe pi eeiele enia eenraaaene 0.0 
H.P, Deposit £7 and = hoy £2/10/5. 1 
£1 extra if we Switch Banks.) 


with the NEW TRUVOX Mk. 


wire Dec 
(e) COMPLETE KIT tor bua” ee ae os, sb 


EP. ll £7/18/- & 12 months £2/17/11 rm 
(g) COMPLETE KIT to build the HF/TR3 AMPLI 
fae with the BRENELL Mk. V TAP 


(h) As above but HF/TR3 supplied ASSEMBLED 
ana TESTED 


H.P. Deposit £9 and 12 months £3/6/-. 
Carriage and Insurance on each above is 10/- extra 


aceom- 
RO TAPE DECKS and 
we offer it, pagotier with ROLA/CELESTION 10 x in, 
LOUDSPEAKE ACOS Se ee MICROPHONE- 
and 1,200ft. SP POOL E.M.1. TAPE—ALL FOR £9/10/-, 

arriage and_ Insurance 5 ’-_ extra 





ae HF/G2A-D 


A complete self-contained Tape 
Recorder chassis incorporating Loud- 
speaker and comprising the Model 
HF/G2A Amplifier connected to the 
Garrard Tape Deck. Operates at 33 
in/sec. speed and _ supplied fully 
tested and ready for immediate 
operation. PRICE £25 sr R 
4in. spool of Long Play Tape). 

TERMS: Deposit £5 and 12 uae 
pymts of on it ‘8, ‘Alternatively Kit 
of Parts to build the Amplifier with 
the TESTED GARRARD DECK for 
z -P. Deposit £4/8/- and 12 
months at £1/12/3. 


— 







MODEL CR3/S. 










MODEL TR3/Mk 











H.P. TERMS ON ALL EQUIPMENT OVER 
FULLY 
PLEASE SEND S.A.E 


£9. 
og it LEAFLETS ARE AVAILABLE BUT 








THE AMPLIFIER and |_ PREAMPLIFIER MAY BE BOUGHT SEPARATELY 


COMPLETE TAPE RECORDERS 


Incorporates the New COLLARO “‘STUDIO’”’ TWIN- £39 10.0 
TRACK 3-speed Deck.. ba 
H.P. Terms: Deposit £7/18/- and 12 months of 
CR. Incorporates the ver. 
‘“TRANSCRIPTOR”’ 

'3/Mk VE. Incorporates the new TRUOVOX Mic VI TWIN 49. 10.0 

- Incorporates the new 

TRACK 2-speed Tape Deck e 
H.P. Terms: Deposit £9/18/- and 12 months of £3/12/7. ) 
The above Models incorporate the highly successful HF/TR3 Amplifier Pony 
and are supplied complete with Crystal Microphone and 1.200 f of T 


| SENET. 


MODEL" HF/G2P-D 


THE IDEAL “LINK’’ TO ADD FULL 
TAPE RECORDING FACILITIES TO 
HIGH QUALITY HOME _INSTALLA- 
TIONS, RADIOGRAMS, etc. Comprises 
the HF/G2P Tape Preamplifier fitted 
to the Garrard Tape Deck, operates at 
33 im/sec. speed, connects into the 
tape input channel or pickup sockets 
of existing Amplifier or Radio Chassis. 
COMPLETE WORKING ONIT. _con- 
taining Tape. PRICE £23/15/-. TERMS: 
De epoee 4/15/- and 12 mnthly pymnts o 
£1/14/10. Alternatively Kit of Parts to 
build the Preamplifier with TESTED GARRARD DECK 


‘ avlos-. Depusit £4/3/- and 12 months at 
£1/10/5. 


£2/17/11. 
1 3- d COLLAR 
Deck, which by bot h Ranger and es £47, 10.0 





| (Dept. G) ULNA 64a) 


Telephone: FLEET STREET 5812/3/4 




























SIGNS 


OLLARO- 

iK 
Tnclnae 

£16/10/., 


— ew 


14M) 
29.00 


2/6, 


























Stereo Pickup Mark II 
Designed to accept both 
monaural and _ stereo 
heads. Adjustable for 
heights of various turn- 
tables. Pickup head 
specification identical 
with the Type CS!. Arm 
or £3/0/0, plus 19/11 
“3 












Omni-directional speaker enclo- 

sures in distinctive Formica 

Walnut finish designed to take 

8 in. speaker unit ‘and a 3-in. 
igh-frequency unit. ; 

ay height, 3 ft. 44 in. 
Length, I ft. 4in.; depth 12 in. 
Provisional Price £22/10/0. 






tape recorders! 


On ‘any tape recorder, Philips Tape gives you better 
results. It has great sensitivity, a very wide frequency 
range, and extremely low noise level. This super- 
lative tape is equally good for music or voice 
recording. Available in all reel sizes from 3”, 5”, 53” 
and 7”. For those building up a reliable tape library, 
Philips 5”, 53” and 7” reels are specially packed in 
durable books designed for convenient storage, and 
quick easy reference. 





Strong pve base. ye 

Resistant to stretch, snapping and tearing 

Powerful adhesion of magnetic coating 

Unvarying high-quality performance 

Standard, long-play, and double-play tapes available 


e* # # & # 
< 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT BY 


POR STEREO 
OR MONAURAL 


August, 1960 The GRAMOPHONE 


















Stereo Pickup 
Type CSi 


Pickup arm fitted with 
integral lifting device. 
The pickup head em- 
ploys miniature ceramic 
units, frequency range 
20-16,000 c.p.s., output 
20mV with channel — 

S. 


monaural % 
(complete as illustrated) 
£3/4/10 





- LONDON WC2 


2-speed transcription motor 






33 r.p.m. and 45 r.p.m. 


12 in. turntable is lathe turned. 
New nylon graphite bearin 
Synchronous motor dynamic 
balanced. Neon indicator on/off 
£12/10/0, plus 


warning light. 
£4/3/1 P.T 


= 


Stereo Amplifier and Control 
S66 


Unit Type 


Twin channel, 
watts per channel with ultra- 
linear output stage. 
P.U., Tape and Radio, sensitivity 
being 6 mV. Separate treble and 
bass controls. Pre-amp. £16/10/0 
Amp. £24/10/0. 


PHILIPS TAPES... better for all 


——— 
———— 


CY 


delivering 7.5 








(PR2916) 


Inputs for 
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The Least Expensive Way to High Fidelity 


as an 


JUBILEE 28 cNns 


6 watts push-pull output ® Full VHF band, medium and long 
waves @ Inputs for all crystal pick-ups @ Tape record and 
playback inputs @ Separate bass and treble controls @® Auto- 
matic frequency control on VHF @ Magic eye tuning. 


STEREO 44 ituseeatea) 27 GNs 


8 watts output, 4 each channel @ Full VHF band (87-108 m/cs) 
and medium wave @ Stereo and monaural inputs for all crystal 
pick-ups, tape record and playback @ Separate ganged bass and 
treble controls @ Mullard EL84 output valves @ Dual 
volume control for stereo balance. 


AF208 22 GNs 


5 watts output @ Full VHF band and medium wave ®@ Inputs 
for all crystal pick-ups @ Tape record and playback inputs 
@ Separate bass and treble controls @ Dimensions (as for 
Stereo 44 and Jubilee) 12in. x 8in. x 7in. high. 


ee ee 


Post this coupon or write for descriptive literature or call at our Holloway | and replace the old unit with an Armstrong Chassis 
mMmwVite or even fit a chassis into a new cabinet or convenieat 
| bookshelves. In this way your expenditure goes 
rite rs MIE Siriisiecamces | wholly into the quality of reproduction. So it’s 
| not only much less expensive, the results are 
mie eh le ese! Oe Tiwi Ula eS NEL y's lala Ob ibis © UR PIED & = ea EC REE NT enaseiee wal GAC | incomparably better. 


ARMSTRONG WIFELESS & CO, LTD., WARLTERS ROAD, LONDON N.7. 226 name AEMSTRONG is Telephone: NORth 3213 





Chassis 





A large part of the cost of a radiogram relates to the 


cabinet (and purchase tax). Use an existing cabinet 













IDEAL REPLACEMENT 
CHASSIS 


6 VALVES A.M./F.M. 
WAVE BANDS 


Providing first-class radio 
reception and realistic repro- 
duction from records. The 
high sensitivity enables dis- 
tant stations to be received 
with bell clear quality and 
under conditions where 
interference is troublesome 
the quiet background of 
F.M. is a delight. 


A.C. mains 200-250 volts. 
V.H.F. 87-101 MC/S. 
Medium 187-540 metres. 
Long 1000-2000 metres. 


PRICE £22. 15s. 8d. 


Deposit £4. 15s. 8d. 12 
mthly. paymts. of £1. 13s. 4d, 



































ELEGANT APPEARANCE WITH 
SUPERB PERFORMANCE 


THE GARRARD 4 HF FOUR-SPEED 
SINGLE RECORD PLAYER 




























Ultra modern design superbly finished in 
ivory and black, with polished aluminium 
pick-up arm and red and chrome accessories. 
12” diameter turntable weighing 4 Ibs has 
been incorporated. 


Monaural crystal £18. 9s. 9d. 
Deposit £4. 9s. 9d. 12 monthly payments of 
£l. 6s. 8d. 
































Stereo crystal £19. 4s. 8d. 
Deposit £4. 4s. 8d. 12 monthly payments of 
£1. 8s. 4d. 


Electronics (Finsbury Park) Ltd. Electronics (Manor Park) Ltd., Electronics (Croydon) Ltd., Electronics (Ruislip) Led., 


~ ae eee a - a rope London Road, 42-46, Windmill Hill, 

insbury Park, N.4. anor Park, E.12. roydon. Ruislip, Middx. 

Phone: ARChway 1049. Phone: ILFord 1011. Phone: CRO. 6558. Phone: RUISLIP 5780. Call, write or phone 
Half-day: Thursday. Half-day: Thursday. Half-day: Wednesday. Half-day: Wednesday your nearest Company. 


EQUIPMENT for the Enthusiast 


Send now for our Hi-Fi catalogue 2/6d. post free—contains over 400 illustrations 





FINSBURY 
RADIO - TAPE 
RECORDER 

















THE HI-Fl CABINET 


AL (READY TO ASSEMBLE) 
THE ONLY TAPE RECORDER 
WITH PROVISION FORA DROP IN 
VALVE RADIO giving Home and Foreign 
programmes. Using our radio feeder unit, 
switch on, listen to and ‘record your 
favourite radio programme without a 
separate radio. 


STAR FEATURES 
@ Latest pencil type magic eye @ Micro- 
hone and tape pocket @ Extension 
loudspeaker socket cutting out internal 
speaker @ Attractive two-tone cabinet 
@ Good bass response @ Monitoring on 
loudspeaker during recording @ High flux 
loudspeaker @ Pockets at rear of top H.P. Terms 
plate to take radio feeder @ Stinchtape Tape recorder—Deposit £6.6.0, 12 monthly 
stools @ Variable tone control @ Com- payments of £1.18.4, or with Radio Feeder 
plete with microphone and tape. Deposit £6.13.0 and 12 monthly payments of 
3.4. This unique tape recorder is on 
PRICE 26 gns. obtainable from OUR COMPANIES 


ELECTRONICS 














This elegant contemporary Cabinet is 
solidly constructed in Walnut veneer 
(with ebonised legs) and can be fitted 
with any of the latest Hi-Fi units. This 
cabinet is easily assembled in a few minutes, 
the only tool required being a screw- 
driver. Size 412 in. by 29} in. by 15 in. 


PRICE £14.19.6 
Cogesis £3.0.0. 12 monthly payments of 
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THE FINEST METHOD FOR CLEANING RECORDS 
ALREADY OVER 200,000 ENTHUSIASTIC USERS 





PROVE 


All Static and Dust 
completely removed 
from your Records 
as they are 


Instantly Fitted. 


Suitable for all 
types of Record. 


Quality improved. Surface 
Noise and Wear Reduced. 


PRICE REDUCED 1 7/6 (Plus 5/104. Purchase Tax) 


From your dealer, or 
CECIL E. WATTS LTD. 
Consultant and Engineer 
(Sound Recording and Reproduction) 
Darby House, Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex 





















XUM 


amos Fmcerest 


free terms! 


ALL GOODS SENT CARRIAGE AND PACKING FREE 
10/- per week for 29 weeks and £3/19/9 deposit will hey Py you 





RARD 4HF/GC8 TURNTABLE. sh £18/9/9 
10/- per = zg 54 weeks and £6/15/- deposit will bring you 
Troughline Mark [I Tuner. Cash £33/15/- 

£1 per one yo 32 weeks and £8 deposit will bring you 

ROGERS HG88 Integrated Stereo Amplifier in case. Cash £40 
£1 per week for 41 weeks and £10/9/- deposit will bring you 

LEAK ‘Point One’’ Pre-Amp and ‘‘Stereo 20’’ —_ Cash 49 gns. 
10/- per week for 21 weeks and 2/16) deposit will t bring yo! 

TANNOY ‘‘Vari-Twin’’ Mk. II Stereo Cartridge. ‘Cash £13/6/- 
10/- per week for 40 weeks and £5 deposit will bring you 

QUAD ‘‘22”’ Stereo Control Unit. Cash £25 
10/- per week for 29 weeks and £4 deposit will bring you 

JASON JSA-2 Stereo Amp. At our reduced price - £18/10/- 
10/- per week for 38 weeks and £4/18/4 deposit will bring yo 

GARRARD 301 peony | Transcription Unit. Cash £23/18/4 
10/- per week for 40 weeks and £5/15/2 deposit will bring 

DULCI H4T/2 AM/FM Tuner VHF/L/M/S. Cash "£25/15/ 2 
10/- per week for 43 weeks and rane —— will bring you 

: ARMSTRONG ST3 AM/FM TUNER. Cash £27/6/- 

10/- per week for 33 weeks and £4/10/- fhe will bring you 

DECCA Stereo Arm FFSS. Cash £ 
10/- per week for 44 weeks and £5/10/- deposit will bring you 

SME Model 3012 Transcription Arm. Cash £27/10/- 
£1 per week for 41 weeks and £11 deposit will bring you 

The fabulous QUAD Electrostatic Speaker. a £52 
10/- per week for 47 weeks and £6 deposit will bring 

GOODMANS AL/120 Speaker System. Cash '£29/10)- 
10/- per week for 45 weeks and £5/17/- deposit will bring y 

STRONG Stereo 44 AM/FM Chassis. Cash £28/1/- 


Many other items including all Hi-Fi Equipment available on our famous 
no interest terms. We will quote you for your requirements. 


telesonic Itd (Dept. G8.) 


153 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1!. Tel. EUSton 2221 
Near Warren St. Open 9-6 Saturdays 9-1 
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LIFE WITH STEREO 


In common with other far-reaching innovations, stereo requires a 
period of acclimatisation before it wholly serves the musical listener. 
At first it is too new and exciting an experience to be taken in our stride: 
we are fascinated by the extra dimension, and our direction-finding 
faculty is apt to work overtime as we try to “‘place” each voice and each 
instrument in the aural panorama. If we become conscious of problems 
of orchestral geography as never before, this is not in itself a bad thing; 
far too few present-day conductors seem to understand how vitally the 
disposition of the strings in particular affects the texture of most works 
written before 1960, and stereo, by underlining the advantages of the 
“classical” arrangement (with Ist and 2nd violins facing each other 
across the rostrum), may yet perform a signal service to music in general. 


As we learn to take stereo for granted, however, we tend to worry less 
about seeking out the exact apex of the “‘eternal triangle”. Instead, we 
gradually realise that the directional aspect is, perhaps, less significant 
than the increased spaciousness and sheer beauty which stereo confers 
on every kind of musical texture. Stereo sound, whether emanating 
from superb loudspeakers such as QUAD Electrostatic or Lowther 
Acousta/PM6 units, or a modest pair of “‘book shelf” units such as the 
CQ Junior, is always “‘well ventilated” and comfortable to the ears, 
drawing the listener into ever closer communion with the music. 


At 100 Queensway, in our pleasant studio, we demonstrate and stock 
the finest obtainable domestic stereo equipment, ranging in price from 
£85 to £250. Nowhere else will you find at your service such knowledge, 
experience and enthusiasm. Here you can seek advice on any problem 
connected with records and equipment, and listen at leisure—not once, 
but as often as you like—before coming to any decision. Call for an 
individual discussion and demonstration any day between 9.30 and 5.30 
(Fridays 9.30 to 7; Thursdays closed), or join our regular Saturday 
afternoon audience, from 2 to 4.30, for LIVE RECORD REVIEW— 
that unique weekly recital (now in its 4th year!) devoted to the latest 
classical record releases. 


HOLIDAYS: 
Please note that we shall be closed from August 10th to 25th inclusive 


Thomas Heinitz wmusic in THE HOME 


BAYswater 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 





GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 
SEALED! 


we will seal your records 

AS MANY TIMES 

as you wish. 

but it doesn’t alter the facts: that we offer 
every available record—post and packing 
free to home customers and to H.M Forces 
overseas—purchase tax free to all overseas 
customers—guaranteed to be brand new and 
unplayed—we don’t carry stock—every 
record is obtained from the companies’ 
factors to your special order— 

and the vast majority of orders are 
despatched the day we receive them—or 
within 24 hours—and we are “‘officially 
permitted’’"—which means that we handle all 
the formalities ourselves—and your records 
are well packed—and fully guaranteed 
against loss or damage in the post—and we 
pay post and packing costs on overseas 
orders over £10 in value—and they are 

well packed— 

and if you’ve read this far—then you might 
as well send us your next order—or ask 
for fuller details: 


AGATE AND CO. LTD. (Dept. G) 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
GERrard 3075 
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Stereo Control Unit 


RES 6 i RAR ALAR. 
305 Stereo Main Amplifier 


The 305 Control Unit affords 
every facility for high-quality 
stereo or single-channel radio, 
gram or tape reproduction. It 
accepts direct tape head signals 
and can reproduce pre-recorded 
tapes without a separate pre-amp. 
It can be used with low output 
magnetic or crystal P/U, records stereo and mono 
tapes and is supplied (£18.18.0.) ready for connection with 
the 305 Main Amplifier. This instrument (£21.0.0.) gives 8 watts per 
stereo channel and 16 watts in parallel. FM and AM/FM 
Tuners similar to the 305 Control Unit are also available. 


[hapman lead with quality and elegance 


Chapman Ultrasonics Ltd 


The GRAMOPHONE 








A compact two-stage 
audio system with in- 
built power supply and 


sales office * 24 Upper Brook St. W.1 Hyde Park 2291 
8 in. speaker which can 
be used with a radio- 


g wil gram or record player 


N to provide STEREO- 
SUPER TER ee 


cabinet. 
Will also make an 
excellent amplifier 
for ordinary record 
player or four track 
type recorder. 





veneered 


Stereo cartridges avail- 
able at £2.0.0 extra. 






Brand New by famous 
manufacturer with full 
maker’s guarantee, 
Originally made to 
sell at 14 gns. Our 
price £7.19.6 


+ £7-19-6 


* 


” Trade enquiries welcome 


New Max Electronics Limited, 220 Fdgware Road, London, W.2 
; Telephone: PAD 5607 











August, 1969 





———__ 
THE SAVILLE SUPER SPEEDY MAIL ORDER SERVICE 





aan 

@ ALL THE NEW RADIO SHOW MODELS ARE AVAILABLE NOW 
AT SAVILLES. The new Philips, Sobell, Perdio and Ferguson 
Transistor Portables are ex stock at the time of going to Press and 
are available post free in the UK. 

@ All the August records are in, and all EP and LP records are POST 
FREE in the UK. 

@ INSPECTION. All equipment and records*meticulously examined 
before dispatch. 

@ YOU CAN BE SURE OF SAVILLES. 














MAIN, DEALERS FOR ALL RECORDS AND EQUIPMENT 


OVER 100,000 RECORDS IN STOCK AT 


SAVILLE 
Familgllacors 





PIANOS LTp 


ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1880 


1422 HIGH ROAD, WOOD GREEN, N.22 
365 HOLLOWAY ROAD, HOLLOWAY, N.7 
20 CRANBROOK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX 
240 HOE STREET, WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 

11 CHURCH STREET, ENFIELD, MIDDX. 

4 BRUCE GROVE, TOTTENHAM, N.17 


MAIL ORDERS: 


142 HIGH ROAD, LONDON, N.22 

















BRITISH-MADE 
MICROPHONES 


consistently 
specified for quality 
and reliability 


MODELS FOR TAPE RECORDERS, 
STUDIO USE AND SPECIALISED 
APPLICATIONS 


Send for Literature to 


LUSTRAPHONE LTD. 


PRimrose 8844 


eee 


ST. GEORGE’S WORKS 
REGENTS PARK ROAD, LONDON, .W.! 
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August, 1960 


lew and interesting! 


%* Reflectograph “A’’ Tape 
Recorder. A completely new 
model, built to professional 
standards. Variable speed, 
fast wind—extremely low wow 
and flutter—separate record 
and playback amplifiers. 


95 gns. 








ers“R.D. Junior Stereo” 
Amplifier, comprising a twin- 
channel main amp; 12 watts 
per channel—price £28.10.0d., 
and an excellent stereo pre- 


ee eoee#ee#es?*® 
Even those hard-to-get 


amplifier £18.0.0d. items are usuallyavailable at 
“All Balance’’ Pick-up Arm, WEBB’S 
Ball-bearings on all axes, All models of 

calibrated weight adjustment. FERROGRAPH RECORDERS 
Interchangeable shell. FROM STOCK 

cision at a reasonable price— ‘ins Oheiaen eee ue 
£13.4.3d. -_ earite “ ‘ape Dec 





Also Telefunken recorders. 
Everything for the serious tape 
enthusiast, not forgetting expert 
advice. 


%Stereodyne Pick-up gives 
really first-class stereo/mono at 
alow price. Available as cart- 
ridge—price £7.7.0d., or with 
Arm—price £17.17.0d. 


... hear them at WEBB’S$ RADIO 


14 SOHO ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: GERrard 2089/7308 
Shop Hours: 9 a.m.—5.30 p.m._ (Thursdays 9 a.m.—7 p.m.) Saturdays 9 a.m.—I p.m 


a 
® 
* 
* 
a 
Pre- @ 
8 
3 
2 
* 
CY 





The GRAMOPHONE 
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\" CORT: 
TAPE RECORDERS 







VOLMAR 
““VECTIS” 


For 
Ideal Home 
Entertainment 


There is no limit to the pleasure to be 
obtained from a Volmar ‘‘Vectis,’’ for it 


is sO easy ry oe it a a F:) 3 SPEEDS 
any source of sound. Reproduction from the 
large built-in ee is superb, and with * 7’ REELS 
three speeds to select from, you can set your 
instrument to obtain both maximum playing . 4 WATTS 
time and quality from each reel of tape. 


1%” per second gives you eight hours’ playing 
time from a seven-inch reel of double play 
tape. The Volmar ‘“‘Vectis’”” is compact, 
ortable, and powerful, and has behind it 
olmar’s long established reputation for 
quality and value. 


Hear it at your dealer’s today 


VOLMAR LTD., 154 HIGH ST., BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. 


@ Use it to play records 
and radio too 


With Mic. and 
1,200’ Tape 36 Gns. 


ISLeworth 116! 











FREE H.P! 


We have the Largest Sales 
of Tape Recorders in Gt. 
Britain. Why? Because we 
give you the Best Terms 


% NO INTEREST CHARGES 
% 2 YEARS TO PAY + 
% DEPOSITS FROM 10% 


% FREE SERVICING FOR 12 MONTHS—NO LABOUR 
CHARGES ~% FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE IN U.K, 
%* NO PURCHASE TAX SPECIAL FREE TAPE & 
COMMISSION OFFERS % PART EXCHANGES AND 
CHEAP SECOND-HAND MACHINES 


400 machines in stock—100 different new and second-hand 

models on permanent demonstration in our showrooms 

% Main agents for all the best makes ~% Open all 

day Saturdays % Our Mail Order Dept. covers all 

England, Wales, Scotland & N. Ireland. Order from us 
wherever you live 

Write, Phone or Call at once for Free Brochures and full details of our Terms— 




















itsaves you money if you buy from us. 30 minutes from Central London 


HOWARD 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
218 HIGH ST. BROMLEY,KENT. RAV. 4477 











STEREO 


WAL GAIN 


The amplifier that gives 
you the EXTRA GAIN 
you need, but without 
hum or transformer distortion. Supplied complete with connection 
instructions, phono-plugs, screened lead and battery. Stereo 
WAL Gain, £7.10.0 (size, 7” x 2” x 2}” high). Mono version 
still available, £5. Send for full details. 


“And the ‘proof of the pudding’ is that it works admirably.” 
P.W., The Gramophone, Nov., 1959. 





NEW ... The WALTRAK 
The pocket audio oscillator 
(with battery life of 3,000 
hours) which supplies the 
missing signal to “dead” sets. 
Output 1,000 cps sine wave. 
Over 2v max. Calibrated. 
Iv, O.lv and 0.0lv tappings. 
Invaluable to SERVICE EN- 
GINEERS, LABORATORIES, 
KEEN AMATEURS, for fault 


tracing, stereo matching, 
recording bias check, etc. 
Supplied complete with 


special probe, clips, battery, 
connection instructions. 
Size 7” x 2” x 23”. £6.10.0 









Wal Tape Eraser £7.18.6 








Wellington Acoustic Laboratories Ltd., Farnham, Surrey, England 
Phones 6461 and 4961 
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STEREO OR MONO 


We can supply the following from stock QUAD AMPLIFIER, 22 CONTROLS, ELECTROSTATIC 
SPEAKER, ROGERS AND JASON INTEGRATED LINE, FM TUNERS, DECCA FFSS PICK-UP, 
with Stereo, LP and 78 heads. 


8 MOOR STREET 
Open daily except Thursday. 


The GRAMOPHONE 










Send for full lists of new and used items 





H. C. HARRIDGE 


CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS - 


Spec i al offer CANCELLED EXPORT ORDER 


VW re) G U a 3-SPEED TAPE RECORDER 


A really Hi-Fi machine built to the 
most exacting standards. The latest 


type Collaro 3-speed ‘‘Studio”’ 
tape deck enables recordings to 
be made at 1}, 34, 74 inches per 
second. There are full facilities 
for recordings direct from Radio- 
tuner or pick-up (Jack- plug lead 
supplied). Takes 7” reels. 





Full switching for mixing, monitor- 
ing and superimposing. Special Hi-Fi 
amplifier output socket enables it to 
be used with all ones of amplifier. 
FULLY GUARANTEED for 12 
months, Supplied complete with micro- 
phone-tape and recording lead, this 
eacellent recorder is yours for 32 gns. 
cash or £7.12.0 deposit and 12 
monthly payments of 8. 


List Price 


47 GNS. 


Our 
Price 


32 GNS. 


NEW MAX ELECTRONICS LIMITED 


Tel.: PAD 5607 


220 Edgware Road, London, W.2. 


PAMPHONIG REPRODUCERS LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.|. 















STEREO 
EQUIPMENT 
AT THE RIGHT 
PRICE 






GROsvenor 1926 






GER. 7108 
Late night FRIDAY 


LONDON, W.I. 





When you are enjoying a happy holiday in 
beautiful weather and fresh surroundings, let your 
mind wander to other days to be spent in your 
own home listening to good music, faithfully 
reproduced on the equipment you are getting 














from 
SIX SOUTH PARADE ] 
OXFORD | HORNS 
SPECIALISTS IN HIGH FIDELITY 


Telephone Oxford 55360 











] HI-FI! EQUIPMENT — by all the leading 
| manu ‘acturers. 
H.P. & Credit Facilities available. 
house of 


high fidelity 
C 0 RADIOVISION | 687 Attercliffe Rd, Sheffield 9. Te/. 42201 


| RECORDS — large selection of L.P’s. & E.P’s. 
in stock to suit every taste. 








LIMITED | 2 High Street, Whitwell. Tel. 282 
ee ame ENCLOSURES for 
Goodmans ° > A. D Wharfedale ° B.B.C. 
G.E.C. ° ‘ane AVI ES B.T.H. ° jensen 


AMPLIFIERS . CHASSIS - LP RECORDS - CONSOLE CABINETS 
H.P. Terms available + Demonstrations without appointment + Open till 5.30 Saturday 
A. DAVIES & CO. S-ahies Makers) Cabinet Dept., 3 Parkhill Place 
off Parkhill Road, N.W.3 GULLIVER 5775 











LANCASHIRE ci» 


for 
MUSIC IN YOUR HOME 
STOCKISTS of ALL leading makes 
of high-fidelity / STEREO EQUIPMENT 
DEMONSTRATIONS IN YOUR HOME 
willingly arranged 


Easy payment terms ° Skilled Staff of audio experts 
Guaranteed After-sales Service 


8 : DEANSGATE - MANCHESTER 


Next to Grosvenor Hotel 












———_ gaxequpaeeeee ee: 


























EP's, 


220! 


for 
B.C. 


ETS 


ace 
5775 


for 
all 
records 
and 
equipment 
daily till 8 pm 
203 KINGS RD SW3 FLA 2596 . 


Thursdays 1 pm 


for the best in the Audio field 


The S K trademark has now 
been adopted for all pro- 
ducts designed and manufac- 
tured by Stanley Kelly. It is 
your guarantee of Quality 
of purpose, design and 
production. 


ENFIELD MIDDX 





GRAMOPHONE 
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NOW! 


POSITIONING 


POSITIVE 


Prevents damage to records 


This unique device not only makes it im- 
possible to damage records with the pick-uf 
arm, but also ensures accurate positioning 
of the stylus within 1-2 micro-grooves at any 














AURIOL 


63 pre-selected point of the record _including 
™ the first groove. The control provides pneu- 
PICK-UP CONTROL atic cushioning of the stylus on to the 


record so that it lands literally with a “feather 

Send today with your order or for the touch.’’ No enthusiast should be without this 

fullest details (a postcard will do) piece of ee ar ek which a 

used with any make of pick-up arm. ie 

AURIOL (Guildford) LIMITED Mk. Ii model with swinging arm, suitable 

By-Pass Works, Guildford, Surrey. for autochanger/manual players, is now 
Telephone 66712 available—Price £3/16/8. F 








At your bookshop now 


Chords & Discords 


by MALCOLM TILLIS 


Not only a good-humoured revelation of the daily lives of 

orchestral musicians but a book of amusing observations of 

great conductors, composers, virtuosi and soloists. 

‘I know of nothing quite so intimate in its portrayal of the 

life of a professional orchestral musician !’’—RICHARD CHURCH. 

“It is most engrossing and really well done!”—NEVILLE CARDUS 
Illustrated 18s. net. 


Phocnin 

















SCORE OF THE MONTH CLUB 


MEMBERSHIP IS ENTIRELY FREE 


Each month, members are offered a full score at retail price. With 
every fourth score bought within a year, a further score, free of charge, 
may be chosen from an extensive list. 

The scores to be offered to members during the period August 1960 to 


March 1961 are: — 








Aubert Symphony No. 1 

Bach/Gui Cantata No. 170 

Copland Concerto for Clarinet 

Janiewicz Divertimento 

Kodaly Kallé6 Folk Dances 

Leclair Scylla et Glaucis. Suite. 

Prokofieff Lieutenant ~— Suite. 

Stravinsky Three Songs from William Shakespeare 


Further details are obtainable from 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 
295 Regent Street, London, W.1 








MANUFACTURER’S OFFER OF i 


STEEL SHELVING 














@ Brand ge gaat 
in our own works. ” pay 
@ Shelves adjustable every 72" High 
e -” aia 34” Wide 
leavy gauge shelves will ” 
carry 400 Ib. each 12" Dep 
@ Stove enamelled dark 
green 
e a recity coal bay—Extra Telephone 
ves 8/- eac! ’ 
@ Quantity discount 69018 (6 lines) 
PRICE £3 15s. Ready for Erection 


Also available in white at £5 per bay. 
Deliveries free to England, Scotland and Wales 


N.C. BROWN LTD. 


GRAM WING - EAGLE STEEL WORKS 
HEYWOOD 2 LANCS. 

















: ; pres 
J 

DASCO } 
, DIAMOND STYLI 
From manufacturer to user, we offer finest Transcription } 


» Quality Diamonds mounted in a complete range of stylus arms 
and fully inspected under 500 magnification. 


For only: £1.0.0 (Tax paid) 
Send us your old stylus arm or quote type required and we will 3 
despatch within 24 hours of receipt, post free. 
? ALL DIAMONDS ARE GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
(Sapphires also supplied, 4/6 tax paid) 


Mail Orders to: 
DASCO LIMITED FRITH PARK, TADWORTH, Surrey : 





























Music Lovers’ Rendezvous! 
Audio Equipment 

Stereo and Mono 

from £40 to £400 

Popular and Classical Records 
—and coffee too! 














London’s 
finest 
demonstra- 
tions and 
record 
recitals 








10 am to 10 pm 
Sundays 3.30 pm to 10 pm 
Closed on Thursdays 


57 FAIRFAX RD SWISS COTTAGE NW6 MAI 8855 
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BLACKPOOL FOR THE TOWER 
BENFELL FOR HI-FI 

All Popular Makes in Stock 

Demonstration Facilities H.P. Terms Available 


F. BENFELL LTD. 17 Cheapside (Off Abingdon Street) 
Blackpool, Lancs. Telephone: B/POOL 28756 














0a 


Specialists in High3Fidelity — Phone 3093 


150 HIGHER BRIDGE STREET 








HI-FI in SUSSEX 


Advice and Comparative Demonstrations on every 
aspect of Pick-ups, Amplifiers, Loudspeakers & Tape 


BOWERS & WILKINS Ltd. 


| BECKET BLDGS., LITTLEHAMPTON ROAD 
WORTHING 5142 


BOLTON 








L.P. RECORDS POST FREE 


Each record packed guaranteed in perfect condition. All makes supplied 


L. & H. CLOAKE LTD | 


334/336 HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM, Ay “4 Phone: STR 7304 
AND AT 34 THE BOULEVARD, CRAW Phone: 25135 | 
93 GRANVILLE ARCADE, BRIXTON, 'S.W.9. 
SOUTH LONDON’S LARGEST RECORD DEALERS 











Soundcraft 


Folded-horn Enclosures. 


Ideal for mono 
or stereo 
at competitive 

prices 


Please write for descriptive pamphlet 


To Your Diamond Suppliers. 
Steel shanked type £1.4.5 
Microdiamonds MAR IR 
Shefi “ULTRA” .. £4.18.9 


Six months’ Guarantee. 





Please Specify -0005 or 0007 
for Stereo. 


STYLUS REPLACEMENT SERVICES 


42 SOUTHEND LANE, LONDON, S.E.6 HiTher Green 2063 








For the best in Stereo and High Fidelity 


HARKER & HOWARTH (Music) LTD. 


7 The Arcade BOLTON Phone 6247 








L.P. & E.P. RECORDS POST FREE 


%* GUARANTEED PERFECT *% POLYTHENE COVERED 


STEREO & MONAURAL 45s., E.P.’s AND L.P’s OF ALL MAKES AND 
TYPES SENT IMMEDIATELY 


WALLY FOR WIRELESS LTD 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS TELEPHONE: BiShopsgate 29% 
281/3 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E.I. 





——$—__ 











THE COLLECTOR’S SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER 8589 


We have a good selection of ‘:78’s’’ (all kinds) and 
also very slightly used LP’s 


No Lists— Callers Only 
RARE VOCALS BOUGHT FOR CASH 


(Albani, Maurel, Theodorini, etc. etc.) 
Open daily 11—5.30 p.m. Closed all day THURSDAY 














RECORDING TAPE SPLICER 
FOR EASIER AND ECONOMICAL TAPE EDITING 


The easy-to-lift clamps on the new 
Mark II Bib Recording Tape Splicer 
are both hinged on the same side of 
the splicer, making the jointed tapes 
easy to remove. Precise, rapid tape 
jointing is ensured, and because you 
can use all the odd lengths of tape, 
you soon save the cost of the splicer. 


18/6d each (subject) 





Everyone who uses a tape recorder 
will need this little tool. It 1s indispens- 
able P. Wi 


ilson, “The Gramophone.” u have a sae obtaining 2 Bib 
Send a stamped, addressed envelope ot locally, let us know the name 
for a helpfi fal. leaflet on tape editing. pa address of your dealer. 


Multicore Soiders Ltd.. Multicore Works, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. Tel: Boxmoor 3636 





ORDER FORM 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX, 
I enclose my subscription for 24/- (or 26/- including Index) 
for one year, post free. (Subscription to U.S.A. and Canada $4) 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 





beginning with.......... number. Dates 622022 196.. 
CS IPS er ONION 8 5 vor cud cafe tec Mies abuse yard ars cinerareronaae een 
METIS eos Me os, bag) 6: Gh 0re ha 4 16. E66, 0 ah 8:0. ROR 


(Unless requested, NO receipt will be sent in respect of this remittance) 
Copies of ‘“‘The Gramophone”’ are obtainable from Newsagents 
and Railway Bookstalls throughout the country. 





















QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out 
and attached to any inquiry, together with stamped 
addressed envelope, if a personal reply is desired 
relating to matter editorial. It does not refer to 
display or classified advertisements. 

- Available until August 31st 











Printed by Gibbs & Bamforth Ltd., St. Albans, and Published by the Proprietors, General 
Gramophone Publications Ltd., 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. Tel.: Wordsworth rth 2010. 
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CITY SALE & E 





The GRAMOPHONE 








HANGE LTD 





OFFER THE FOLLOWING FROM STOCK 


New Equipment 
CADENZA. Ribbon Microphone. 
Dual impedance head with tripod desk 
stand and || ft. of cable aac 


BRENELL. Mk. V. Portable Tape 
Recorder, 4 speeds. Will take 8}” 
spools, frequency response, 14,000 c/s 
a ee - ih is 


STUZZI Magnette. All Transistor 
Portable Tape Recorder, 2 speed, 
using 4” spools. Supplied complete 
with extension leads for mike and 
speaker ... ~_ aes “en owe 


... £10 100 


64 Gns. 


69 Gns. 





ACOUSTICAL Quad Electrostatic 
Loudspeaker... 


WEARITE De-Fluxer. A must for the 


serious Recordist ee ee ava 
DECCA FFSS. Stereo Pick-up... ian 


GARRARD 30! Transcription Motor 
with Strobe _... ties 


WHARFEDALE Column Speaker 
Cabinet ... ae és wee ai 


93-94 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, _ Phone: Fleer Sereet 9391-2 


£5200 


£2 10 0 


£2100 


£23 18 4 


£2100 


The equipment mentioned above is of the finest that is available, as with the remainder 
of our stock. Second-hand amplifiers, etc., are available occasionally, and a stamped 
addressed envelope would be appreciated for a list of our equipment catalogue. 
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COVER III The GRAMOPHONE 


. EBERHARD WACHTER 
. + « ERICH MAJKUT 


\ f 2, : 
8 Eisenstein — Singing part . KARL TERKAL . . €RICH KUNZ 
‘ Dialogue only FRED LIEWEHR 
and THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA and PHILHARMONIA CHORUS 


conducted by OTTO ACKERMANN 
chorus master: REINHOLD SCHMID repetiteur: HEINRICH SCHMIDT 


Available Sth August. 
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